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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THEOLOGY.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  I.EWIS  CURTIS,  PH.D.,  D.D, 

The  subject  of  the  outlook  or  whither  in  respect  to  the 
Bible  and  Christian  doctrine  is  often  depressing,  since  old 
notions  once  held  quite  essential  to  evangelical  Christian¬ 
ity  seem  now  to  be  crumbling,  and  the  cry  is  sometimes 
heard,  “They  have  taken  away  my  I^ord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him.”  We  ought,  however,  to  have 
no  fear  for  the  future. 

“  Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  lie; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.” 

A  living,  thinking  church  cannot  go  backward.  Not  all 
churches,  however,  think  or  have  liberty  of  thought. 
Sometimes  old  forms  of  belief  become  incorporated  into 
the  very  structure  of  a  denomination,  so  that  a  future 
growth  in  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God  is  apparently 
denied  to  its  membership.  This  is  the  condition  of  the 
(jreek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  These  churches 
have  ceased  to  make  any  real  contributions  to  religious 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
1898. 
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thought.  This  we  sometimes  fear  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country,  but  never,  we  trust, 
of  our  own  Congregational  body.  Liberty  of  thought,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  progress,  have  always  been  the 
glory  of  the  church  whose  membership  has  been  honored 
by  such  names  as  Charles  G.  F'inney  of  Oberlin,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford, 
Edwards  A.  Park  of  Andover,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Some  of  these  names  strike  one  now  as  those  of  staunch 
conservatives,  but  in  their  own  day  they  represented  for¬ 
ward  movements  in  theology.  New  England  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  bequeathed  largely  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
also  its  progressive  elements,  giving  that  church  such  men 
as  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  whose  work 
in  setting  the  direction  of  Union  Seminary  has  now  been 
repudiated  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Growth  in  Christian  thought,  however,  is  measured  by 
centuries  rather  than  decades.  The  present  conclusions  of 
the  Higher  Criticism,  in  spite  of  numerous  changes  in  de¬ 
tail,  were  in  their  essential  particulars  voiced  by  Eichhorn 
and  DeWette  and  other  scholars  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  dominant  features  of  the  new  theology  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Schleiermacher  of  eighty  years 
ago.  Horace  Bushnell  and  Frederick  W.  Robertson  fifty 
years  ago  were  proclaiming  much  also  that  even  now'  we 
call  new  forms  of  thought.  The  next  fifty  years  then, 
without  a  sudden  break,  but  with  a  development  as  gradual 
as  the  passage  of  a  bud  into  a  flower,  will  probably  wit¬ 
ness  a  construction  in  Christian  doctrine  along  the  same 
lines  in  which  it  has  been  moving  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

In  respect  to  the  Bible  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  pe¬ 
riod  of,  historical  and  literary  study.  This  study  or  criti¬ 
cism  has  about  finished  its  work  upon  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  familiar  conclusions  respecting  the  date,  composition, 
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and  historical  value  of  these  Scriptures  need  no  rehearsal 
at  this  time.  In  details  they  may  be  modified,  and  furnish 
questions  of  debate  among  specialists;  but  the  general  v^er- 
dict  of  the  Higher  Criticism  respecting  the  Old  Testament 
will  stand.  The  opposing  school  appears  a  dissolving  force, 
since  it  produces  no  commanding  literature;  for  the  ency¬ 
clopedias,  Bible  dictionaries,  and  commentaries  issued  by 
the  leading  publishers  of  scholarly  religious  literature  pre¬ 
sent  almost  entirely  the  new  views.  The  attacks  upon 
special  features  of  them  from  an  archaeological  point  of 
view  have  amounted  to  nothing;  and,  indeed,  in  these  at¬ 
tacks  have  been  given  reconstructions  of  Old  Testament 
history  and  literature — fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Higher  Critics. 

The  outcome  of  this  criticism  has  been  to  bring  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  somewhat  to  the  level  of  other  an¬ 
cient  writings  in  respect  to  their  formal  composition,  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  contents,  and  yet  to  leave  them  in¬ 
comparably  removed  from  all  other  writings  as  a  record  of 
divine  revelation  and  a  promise  of  redemption.  This  rev¬ 
elation  and  promise,  with  its  laws  of  human  conduct,  will 
be  emphasized  more  and  more,  and  what  has  happily  been 
called  a  highest  criticism  will  always  preserve  to  the  church 
the  Old  Testament  at  its  full  value  as  a  word  of  God. 

In  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  no  such  finality  of 
critical  results  has  been  reached.  Here  the  outlook  is  for 
a  continued  controversy  for  some  years;  for  criticism  must 
have  as  free  a  field  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old. 
Through  this  controversy,  judging  especially  from  the  re¬ 
cent  work  of  Professor  McGiffert,^  the  full  genuineness  of 
some  sayings  attributed  to  Christ  and  the  apostles  will  be 
questioned,  and  doubt  will  be  cast  upon  the  full  historicity 

*  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  Arthur  Cushman 
McGiffert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Washburn  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  New  York.  1897. 
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of  certain  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  Acts.  Such  a  result  is  inevitable, 
unless  there  is,  a  backward  movement  to  the  old  view  of 
an  infallible  historical  inspiration,  and  this  seems  impossi¬ 
ble.  Along  with  and  after  this  higher  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  may  expect,  what  I  have  already 
called  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  highest  criticism, 
giving  more  distinctly  and  comprehensively  the  divine 
message  of  the  New  Testament.  This  work  has  indeed 
already  begun.  We  are  finding  in  the  New  Testament  a 
gospel  for  society  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  The  full¬ 
ness  of  Christ’s  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  also  has  not 
yet  been  attained. 

Hut,  in  spite  of  these  outlooks  for  a  highest  constructive 
religious  criticism  of  the  Bible,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
results  of  biblical  criticism,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  radical 
and  revolutionary.  They  have  destroyed  the  infallibility 
of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  at  first 
blush  this  looks  as  though  Protestant  Christianity  w'ere  at 
an  end ;  for  Protestant  Christianity  has  been  supposed  to 
be  entirely  leased  upon  an  infallible  Bible.  The  underly¬ 
ing  Protestant  idea,  however,  is  not  that  Christianity  is 
based  upon  the  Bible,  but  upon  a  divine  revelation.  The 
adage,  “The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of 
Prolestantisni,”  is  true  only  when  we  make  the  Bible  and 
Divine  or  supernatural  Revelation  convertible  ternns.  This 
has  been  the  usual  notion.  The  Bible  alone  has  been 
recognized  as  the  word  of  God.  A  sharp  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  between  the  Bible  and  all  other 
sources  of  divine  knowledge.  The  primary  evidence  for 
this  distinction  has  been  found  in  the  miracle.  “Miracles, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,”  said  the  late  President  Hopkins  in  his 
famous  “Evidences  of  Christianity,”  “are  the  only  means 
by  which  it  would  be  possible  for  God  to  authenticate  a 
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communication  to  man.”  ^  This  statement,  it  is  true,  does 
not  seem  exactly  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture, 
or  with  the  older  Protestant  position,  which  made  primary 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  it  has  been  the 
current  view.  The  fundamental  positions  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion  have  usually  been  stated  about  as  follows:  “The 
evidence  of  divine  or  supernatural  revelation  is  the  mira¬ 
cle.  The  miracle  par  excelleftce  is  seen  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ.  This  resurrection  guarantees  the  divine 
personality  of  Jesus.  Jesus  authenticates  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  by  his  promise  to  his  apostles  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Canonicity  corresponds  to  apostolicity.  The  Bible 
comes  to  us,  then,  with  the  seal  of  divine  authority  as  an 
infallible  book,  because  Christ  promised  the  spirit  of  truth 
to  the  apostles  and  because  all  statements  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures  are  received  in  the  New  Testament  as  true. 
All  the  facts  of  Christian  theology  are  found  within  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  We  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  vicarious  atonement,  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith,  eternal  salvation  and  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  primarily  because  they  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  only  differences  that  can  arise  between  believers  are 
differences  in  the  interpretation  or  the  understanding  of 
the  Bible.  Doctrinal  modification  can  arise  solely  through 
modification  in  exegesis.”  These  are  the  essential  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  older  orthodoxy.  Divine  revelation  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  authenticated  by  a  miracle  furnishes  our 
belief. 

This  scheme  or  platform,  however,  is  proving  unaccept¬ 
able.  Historical  and  literary  criticism  showing  that  the 
Bible  is  not  infallible  assails  it  on  one  hand,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  criticism  rejecting  the  fundamental  position  that 
a  divine  supernatural  revelation  is  primarily  authenticated 
by  a  miracle,  assails  it  on  another  hand. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (Boston,  1846),  p,  62. 
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The  view  emphasizing  the  miracle  as  the  primary  evi¬ 
dence  of  divine  revelation  is  becoming  untenable  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  seems  unacceptable,  that  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  should  rest  ultimately  for  its  verification 
upon  the  senses,  that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
should  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  what  has  happened. 
Secondly,  it  seems  unacceptable  that  the  higher  disclosures 
of  Clod  should  come  through  a  break  in  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  rather  than  in  the  uniformity  itself.  Only  to  the 
savage  and  untutored  mind  will  a  prodigy  in  nature  mani¬ 
fest  Clod  more  clearly  than  the  orderly  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Hence,  this  fundamental  view  that  a 
divine  supernatural  revelation  requires  a  miracle  or  break 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature  for  its  authentication,  is  quietly 
being  rejected.  Professor  Samuel  Harris,  for  example, 
calls  it  a  misconception  of  revelation  “that  it  can  be  man¬ 
ifest  among  men  only  by  abrupt  interruption  into  the  fixed 
course  of  the  universe,  interrupting  its  continuity,  uni¬ 
formity,  and  law.”  ^  Professor  Charles  Mellen  Tyler  of 
Cornell  says,  “Religion  to  retain  the  respect  of  .scientific 
rea.son  must  concede  that  a  disclosure  of  the  divine  mind 
and  heart  is  best  achieved  through  the  uniformity  of  nat¬ 
ural  law  and  the  inviolable  constitution  of  the  .soul.” 
Professor  James  Denney  quotes  with  approval  the  words 
of  Robertson  Smith  when  he  say.s,  “If  I  am  asked  why  I 
receive  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the  only  per¬ 
fect  rule  of  faith  and  life,  I  answer  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  Becau.se  the  Bible  is  the  only  record  of 
the  redeeming  love  of  God,  because  in  the  Bible  alone  I 
,  find  God  drawing  near  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  declar¬ 
ing  to  us  in  him  his  will  for  our  salvation.  And  this  rec¬ 
ord  I  know  to  be  true  by  the  witness  of  his  Spirit  in  my 
heart,  whereby  I  am  assured  that  none  other  than  God  him- 

*Go(l  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All  (New  York,  1896),  Vol.  i.  p.  44. 

-  Bases  of  Religious  Belief  (New  York,  1897),  p.  237. 
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self  is  able  to  speak  such  words  unto  my  soul.”  ^  God 
likewise  is  found  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  because  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  but  from  his  unique  God-revealing  per¬ 
sonality, — a  personality,  however,  which  finds  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  resurrection,  and  guarantees  the  full  value  of 
that  resurrection ;  so  that  Easter  day  can  never  lose  its 
meaning,  and  the  words  “he  has  risen”  must  ever  remain 
potentially  true. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  historical  and  literary  criticism  as  a  rea¬ 
sonable  science.  Such  errors  as  may  be  found  within  the 
Bible  do  not  destroy  our  religion.  For,  beyond  the  great, 
underlying,  historical  facts  which  no  one  questions,  the 
realm  of  faith  is  distinct  from  that  of  historical  and  liter¬ 
ary  criticism.  Historical  and  literary  facts  are  not  verified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  make  no  appeal  to  our  moral 
and  spiritual  nature. 

This  position,  which  has  given  us  a  new  apprehension 
of  the  character  of  divine  revelation,  and  allows  a  free  field 
for  criticism,  involves  no  denial  of  the  miraculous.  The 
possibility  and  even  the  probability  of  miracles  are  freely 
granted,  revealing  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  Creator  with¬ 
in  his  sphere  of  activity,  just  as  man  has  similar  liberty 
within  his  own  sphere.  “  Miracles  may  be  held  to  be  out- 
flashes  of  psychic  activity  from  the  realm  of  eternal  reason 
not  inharmonious  with  that  activity  which  appears  in  the 
regimented  phenomena  of  the  world.”  “They  may  be  for¬ 
tissimo  notes  in  the  great  harmony  of  God’s  spiritual  dis¬ 
closures  of  himself.” 

This  position  does  not  set  aside  the  Bible  as  the  supreme 
authority  for  Christian  doctrine.  The  Bible  still  retains 
all  the  authority  it  in  fact  ever  exercised,  i.e.,  the  author- 

'  See  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  James  Hastings  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1898),  Vol.  i.  p.  258. 

*  Rases  of  Religious  Belief,  p.  238. 
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ity  of  the  truth  which  it  contains.  “  It  gives  us  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ  without  which  Christian  theology  would 
not  exist,  and  enables  us  to  look  with  Christian  eyes  upon 
the  experiences  and  problems  of  religion.  Both  formally 
and  informally  it  is  our  constant  guide  in  exploring  the 
great  field  of  religion  and  theology.”  But  man  and  the 
universe  are  all  sources  of  theology.  “  Right  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  facts  of  human  nature  is  the  foundation  of  right 
conceptions  concerning  God.”  “  The  phenomena  of  nature 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
theology  must  learn  from  them.”  * 

This  is  the  new  view,  and  on  this  view  will  the  theology 
of  the  future  be  constructed.  To  some  this  is  an  alarming 
outlook.  The  Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary  speaks  of  this  tendency  as  “^/^-christianizing  theolo¬ 
gy.”  ^  Practically,  however,  there  will  be  no  violent  break 
with  the  teachings  of  the  past,  because  the  Scriptures  con¬ 
tain  the  highest  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  from  their 
contents  they  will  always  hold  the  supreme  position  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  gain,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  very  great, 
because  thus  in  our  theological  thinking  we  are  brought  in 
close  sympathy  with  all  humanity,  and  as  we  sing,, 

“  There’s  a  wideness  in  Gcxl’s  mercy, 

Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea 

SO  we  can  also  sing, 

“There’s  a  wideness  in  God’s  speaking, 

Like  the  wideness  of  the  race.’’ 

Wherever  there  has  been  an  aspiration  after  God,  wher¬ 
ever  man  has  prayed,  there  has  God  in  some  way  answered. 
This  makes  all  religions  akin, — and  affirms  God  to  have 
been  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day,  fulfilling  unto  all  men 
the  gracious  promise,  “  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 

*  An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  by  William  N.  Clarke  ( Cambridge, 
1894),  pp.  44,  46,  47. 

*  Professor  B.  B.  Warfield  in  the  Homiletic  Review,  March,  1898. 
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seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.”  Such  a  view,  instead  of  de-chrislianizing  theology, 
re~christianizes  it. 

The  source  of  Christian  theology  or  Christian  doctrine, 
thus,  is  not  only  widened ;  but  divine  revelation  under  this 
view  must  be  regarded  as  progressive.  It  did  not  cease 
when  the  apostles  died.  “On  the  contrary,”  to  quote 
again  Professor  Samuel  Harris,  “  we  are  living  on  the  high¬ 
est  plane  which  God’s  self-revelation  has  yet  attained,  under 
the  same  revelation  as  of  old  continued,  and  progressively 
amplified  in  adapting  it  to  new  times  and  conditions.  Chris¬ 
tians  in  every  generation  trusting  in  God  may  say,  ‘God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  into  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ’  (2  Cor.  iv. 
6).  The  revelation  in  Christ  known  to  us  historically  is 
perpetually  renewed  to  us,  being  illumined  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  shining  in  our  hearts,  and  quickening  us  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  apply  it.  ‘  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  of  mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you’  (John  xvi.  14).”  ^ 
Practically  this  has  always  been  realized  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Bible  practically  has  usually  been  applied 
according  to  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  Divine 
Spirit  has  led  the  church  thus,  from  one  period  to  another, 
into  a  higher  and  better  apprehension  of  divine  truth. 
P)ven  when  the  old  formulas  are  pre.served,  the  ideas  and 
their  interpretation  change.  “We  spend  our  lives,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,”  says  one,  “in  putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.  There  is  not  a  single  dogma  dating  from 
two  or  three  centuries  back  which  is  repeated  in  the  same 
meaning  as  in  its  origination.  We  still  speak  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  apostles,  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of  mir¬ 
acles  ;  but,  whether  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  we  under- 
•  God  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  Vol.  i.  p.  no. 
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stand  them  differently  from  our  fathers.  The  river  flows 
on  even  when  the  waters  are  stagnant  at  the  surface. 

“  But  the  elasticity  of  words  and  formulas  has  a  limit. 
There  comes  a  time  when  new  wine  causes  the  old  bottles 
to  break,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  church  to 
make  new  vessels  to  receive  it.  Then  new  words  appear 
in  languages,  and  new  dogmas  in  theology.  It  is  thus  that 
the  dogmas  of  justification  by  faith  and  of  universal  priest¬ 
hood  came  into  prominence  in  the  sixteenth  century.  New 
dogmas,  do  we  call  them?  Rather  we  should  say,  old  ones 
rising  with  new  energy.”  ‘ 

Are  we  now  in  such  a  period?  Are  the  old  bottles 
breaking,  and  is  the  church  called  upon  to  make  new  ves¬ 
sels?  This  is  the  evident  feeling  of  the  eloquent  Sabatier. 
Certainly  we  have  changed  already  the  contents  of  certain 
vessels, — those  of  creation,  inspiration,  the  atonement,  di¬ 
vine  retribution,  those  even  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the 
Trinity  of  Cod.  We  do  not  exactly  understand  these 
terms  as  our  fathers  did.  We  are  stripping  off  the  accre¬ 
tions  of  past  ages.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  are  hesitating 
exactly  what  to  put  in  their  places.  No  one  perhaps  can 
definitely  state  what  the  new  definitions  or  doctrines  will 
be.  Perhaps  they  will  never  be  drawn  very  rigidly.  We 
are  becoming  empiricists  even  in  our  theological  reasoning. 
Religious  truth,  we  are  beginning  to  find,  cannot  be  wholly 
expressed  by  intellectual  formulas,  for  religion  appeals  to 
.something  else  than  the  pure  intellect ;  it  grasps  the  soul 
by  something  else  than  a  syllogism.  Our  conceptions, 
however,  will  be  positive:  there  will  be  a  real  creation,  a 
real  inspiration,  a  real  atonement,  a  real  retribution,  a  real 
deity  of  our  Lord,  and  a  real  triune  Godhead;  for,  while 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  horizon  of  man  may  widen, 
the  seed  thoughts  of  revelation  are  permanent.  The  needs 
of  the  human  heart  also  ever  remain  the  same,  and  there 
*  The  Vitality  of  Christian  Dogmas,  by  A.  Sabatier  (London,  1898),  p.  44  f. 
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is  something  in  evangelical  religion  which  meets  those 
needs.  That  something  will  always  be  retained.  Our  test 
of  finding  it  will  be  our  Christian  experience  or  conscious¬ 
ness, — an  experience  or  consciousness  covering  every  fac¬ 
ulty  of  man,  his  reason  as  well  as  his  moral  nature.  We 
learn  where  nutrition  lies  in  the  products  of  the  soil  by 
observing  scientifically  what  nature  craves  and  what  na¬ 
ture  assimilates ;  so,  likewise,  shall  we  learn  where  the 
bread  of  life  will  be  found  by  observing  the  craving  for, 
and  the  application  of,  doctrine.  The  hunger  of  the  soul 
both  intellectual  and  spiritual  must  be  satisfied.  The  di¬ 
vine  life  must  be  imparted  or  quickened.  All  doctrine  is 
subordinate  to  this  end  and  God,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
grant  this  doctrine.  The  truth  for  the  day  in  its  day. 
“  Wliat  man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will 
give  him  a  stone;  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  give  him  a  ser¬ 
pent?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PLACE  OK  A  MIRACLE. 

IlY  THE  REV.  S.  EEROY  BEAKE,  D.D. 

Thp:  place  which  a  miracle  occupies  in  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative  raises  two  questions :  i.  What  does  a  miracle  prove? 
2.  What  is  its  need? 

I.  Firsts  then,  let  us  ask  what  a  miracle  proves.  Inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  wrought  by  the  intervention  of  divine  power, 
it  must  prove  the  divinity  of  the  system  in  whose  inter- 
e.sts  it  was  wrought.  It  is  a  finger-mark  of  God  which  he 
left  on  the  gospel  when  he  passed  it  to  us  in  Christ.  It 
proves,  also,  that  the  power  which  works  it  is  superior  to 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  the.se  laws  are  obliged  to 
bow  to  the  will  thus  expre.ssed. 

A  miracle  also  proves  that  the  object  for  which  it  was 
wrought  was  good  and  worthy.  Thus,  before  a  wonder 
can  be  accepted  as  a  miracle,  the  doctrine  thus  confirmed 
must  commend  itself  to  the  con.scieuce  as  good.  Then  the 
miracle  seals  the  truth  as  divine.  Thus  miracles  are  the 
credentials  of  the  bearer  of  the  good  word ;  .signs  that  he 
has  a  special  mi.ssion  from  God;  proofs  that  he  stands 
nearer  to  God  than  others,  and  that  he  is  to  be  heard  as 
himself  the  truth,  or  as  a  mes.senger  standing  in  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  him  who  is  the  truth  (John  xi.  42).  So  that 
all  the  miracles  in  the  world  could  not  compel  assent  of 
conscience  to  that  which  is  not  good.  Miracles,  so  called, 
then  become  lies.  And  Paul  tells  us,  that,  even  if  an  an¬ 
gel  from  heaven  should  bring  another  gospel,  we  are  not 
to  believe  it  (Gal.  i.  8).  It  was  right  for  Pharaoh  to  dc- 
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mand  of  Moses  a  sign,  for  he  came  claiming  to  bring  a 
message  from  God.  It  was  the  duty  of  Moses  to  make  his 
claim  good.  On  the  other  hand,  Ahaz  was  charged  with 
unbelief,  because  he  would  not  ask  for  a  miracle  (Isa.  vii. 
10-13).  For,  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  seal  set  to  the 
words  of  Isaiah  was  sure  evidence  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  promise  which  a  miracle  would  have  sealed. 

The  difference  between  mere  tricks  and  real  miracles 
may  easily  be  seen.  A  miracle  stands  related  to  the  high¬ 
est  moral  ends ;  is  always  ethical.  Mere  tricks  present  no 
worthy  end.  Miracles  are  never  wrought,  in  mere  wan¬ 
tonness,  for  the  sake  of  working  them,  but  for  some  pur¬ 
pose  which  must  commend  itself  to  a  good  conscience ; 
while  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  mere  thaumaturgic  tricks. 
So  that  those  who  claim  that  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels 
are  such  tricks,  of  necessity  cheapen  the  character,  and 
weaken  the  force,  of  the  narratives.  A  miracle  cannot  be 
in  itself  a  merely  futile  act,  issuing  in  nothing  which  is 
worthy. 

( )rigen  when  he  was  plied  with  the  alleged  miracles  of 
heathen  sages,  insisted  upon  this  difference  in  character 
between  them  and  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Thus  he  says,  in  reply  to  Celsus:  “Let  the  Greeks  show 
to  ns,  among  those  who  have  been  enumerated,  any  one 
whose  deeds  have  been  marked  by  a  utility  and  splendor 
extending  to  after  generations,  and  which  have  been  .so 
great  as  to  produce  a  belief  in  the  fables  which  represented 
them  as  of  divine  origin.  .  .  .  The  whole  habitable  world 
contains  evidence  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  in  the  existence 
of  those  churches  of  God  which  have  been  founded  through 
him  by  those  who  have  been  converted  from  the  practice 
of  innumerable  sins.”  *  Again,  speaking  of  a  comparison 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  with  works'  of  magic,  he  says: 
“There  would  indeed  be  a  resemblance  between  them,  if 
^  Against  Celsus,  Bk.  i.  chap.  67. 
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Jesus,  like  the  dealers  in  magical  arts,  had  performed  his 
works  only  for  show ;  but  now  there  is  not  a  single  jug¬ 
gler  who,  by  means  of  his  proceedings,  invites  his  specta¬ 
tors  to  reform  their  manners,  or  trains  those  to  the  fear  of 
Ood  who  are  amazed  at  what  they  see,  nor  who  tries  to 
persuade  them  so  to  live  as  men  who  are  to  be  justified  by 
Ood.”^  But  Christ,  by  his  miracles,  did  seek  this  very 
end.  So  that  they  are  lifted,  in  character,  far  above  magic 
arts,  which  are  wrought  for  no  end  higher  than  themselves. 
The  miracles  of  Moses  issued  in  the  Jewish  polity;  the 
tricks  of  the  Egyptian  jugglers  issued  in  nothing.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  issued  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
whole  nations  have  been  knit  together  through  their  help. 
But  what  have  magic  arts  to  show? 

Thus  the  miracles  in  the  gospel  prove  its  ethical  and 
worthy  character.  Being  a  fruit  of  Christ’s  power,  they 
incorporate  the  word  of  salvation  in  an  act  of  salvation. 
They  are  glimpses  of  the  great  redemptive  work  which 
he  came  to  accomplish.  They  are  his  credentials  that  he 
came  for  a  worthy  end,  with  the  sanction  of  God.  They 
were  pledges  of  a  power  which  could  with  authority  for¬ 
give  sin.  Thus  when  he  was  charged  with  blasphemy, 
because  he  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy  (Matt.  ix.  aj, 
“Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,”  he  replied, ‘that  you  may 
know  that  I  have  power  to  forgive  sins,  I  will  work  a  mir¬ 
acle,  and  command  the  sick  of  the  palsy  to  arise.’  That 
is,  he  said,  I  will  prove  my  power  to  do  the  greater  act, 
which  is  less  obvious  to  you,  by  doing  the  lesser  act, 
which  appeals  to  your  senses,  and  is  therefore  more  con¬ 
vincing  (Matt.  ix.  1-6).  Thus  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  stand  forth,  not  only  as  proofs  of  the  unrivaled 
power  of  Jesus,  but  also  of  his  unapproachable  gentleness 
and  love ;  since  his  works  of  superhuman  power  were  such 
as  not  to  crush  men  with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  omnip- 
‘  Against  Celsus,  Bk.  i.  chap.  68. 
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otence,  but  were  such  as  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
his  boundless  sympathy  and  compassion.  Constant  drafts 
were  made  upon  his  heart.  The  deepest  and  tenderest 
emotions  of  his  nature  were  constantly  called  into  play. 
The  absence  of  these  works  of  power  and  of  love  from  the 
Gospel  narratives  would  be  a  most  serious  loss  in  precisely 
this  direction.  We  believe  more  profoundly  that  God  so 
loved  the  world,  because  that  Son  whom  he  sent  to  die  for 
it  proved  that  love  by  so  many  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
his  power  and  compassion. 

Of  course  a  miracle  is  not  possible  without  a  personal 
God,  and  a  created  universe  within  whose  laws  the  wonder 
may  be  wrought.  Therefore  miracles  are  proofs  that  there 
is  a  personal  God,  immanent  in  and  ruling  over  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Dr.  Behrends  is  right  when  he  says,  “God  is  im¬ 
manent  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Theism  granted,  and 
miracles  are  possible.”  I  should  add,  and  inevitable  to  a 
finite  mind,  “while  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  blocks 
the  path  of  every  man  who  ventures  upon  their  universal 
rejection.”  If  there  be  such  a  personal  God,  he  can  oper¬ 
ate  whenever  and  however  he  pleases,  upon  the  universe 
which  he  has  created.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  deny  a  miracle  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  a  con¬ 
stant  experience.  For  a  constant  experience  proves  noth¬ 
ing,  except  what  we  are  accustomed  to ;  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  fact  of  God’s  will  in  some  exceptional  case ;  proves 
nothing  as  to  what  natural  phenomena  may  appear.  For 
no  man’s  experience  can  lay  claim  to  be  universal,  nor  to 
be  so  conversant  with  the  will  of  God  as  to  define  exactly 
what  it  is  to  be  in  a  given  case.  Nor  can  any  man’s  ex¬ 
perience  be  conclusive  against  a  fact  established  by  the 
experience  of  multitudes  of  eye-witnesses.  Nor  can  the 
experience  of  one  age  be  urged  to  decide  what  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  next  age  must  be.  Up  to  the  time  of  Watt  and 
Morse,  millions  could  have  testified  that  the  universal  ex- 
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perience  of  men  was  that  trains  were  not  drawn  by  steam, 
nor  messages  sent  by  electricity.  But  the  experience  of 
men  since  is  quite  the  contrary.  So  the  experience  and 
observation  of  men  testified  to  tlie  miracles  of  Christ,  nor 
can  their  testimony  be  impeached,  except  by  proving  that 
they  did  not  tell  the  truth,  or  that  they  were  practiced  upon 
by  the  arts  of  a  magician,  or  of  a  juggler.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  done.  For  the  works  of  Jesus  all  go  to  prove  that 
he  practiced  no  such  deception.  They  all  bore  testimony 
to  his  unwearied  efforts  to  do  men  good.  About  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  Origen  wrote,  “  The  name  of  Jesus 
can  still  remove  distractions  from  the  minds  of  men,  and 
expel  demons,  and  also  take  away  diseases;  and  produce  a 
marvelous  meekness  of  spirit  and  complete  change  of  the 
character.”  *  Then  we  have  one  set  of  experiences  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  train  of  cars  drawn  by  steam,  and  the  message 
sent  by  electricity,  and  another  set  of  earlier  experiences  tes¬ 
tifying  against  them.  Will  those  who  assert  the  infallible 
argument  of  experience  risk  their  argument  by  laying  their 
necks  on  the  rail  just  in  front  of  the  fast  express  which  is 
thundering  along  at  the  top  of  its  speed?  Why,  then,  must 
the  experience  of  Hume,  and  Huxley,  and  Spencer,  and  a 
host,  be  urged  as  decisive  against  the  testimony  both  of 
eye-witnesses,  and  the  works  themselves,  every  one  of  which 
was  for  the  sole  end  of  the  good  of  men  !  “In  their  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  the  Divine  and  Superhuman  element  of  the 
gospel,”  rationalists  “are  driven  into  conjectures  and  hy¬ 
potheses  more  improbable  than  the  miracles  which  they 
deiiy.”  '^  The  miracles  are  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  They 
are  uniformly  associated  with  acts  of  sympathy  and  com¬ 
passion  for  the  sorrowing,  the  suffering,  the  penitent,  the 
needy.  Thus  the  majestic  miracles,  together  with  that 
character  which  commands  the  admiration  of  the  ages,  to- 

*  Against  Celsus,  Bk.  i.  chap.  67. 

‘^Ecce  Deus-Homo  (Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1868),  p.  20. 
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gether  with  that  teaching  which  was  so  startling,  so  awful, 
so  tender,  together  with  that  death  agony  encircled  with 
such  a  halo  of  moral  glory,  together  with  that  empty  tomb, 
and  the  unrivaled  splendor  of  the  risen  one,  point  to  the 
eternal  power  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  declare,  in  words 
of  an  almost  audible  voice,  this  is  the  incarnate  love  of 
God,  who  was  more  than  man,  and  was  in  the  beginning 
with  (iod,  and  was  God.^ 

Before  passing  to  the  second  question,  we  cannot  forbear 
enforcing  this  argument  from  miracles  with  another  consid¬ 
eration.  The  extreme  school  of  the  so-called  “higher  criti¬ 
cism  ”  has  eliminated  from  the  Gospels  everything  which 
bears  in  the  least  upon  the  supernatural ;  thus  following  the 
lead  of  Strauss  and  Renan.  What  is  left  after  they  are 
through  with  the  Gospels  retains  little  to  arouse  interest. 
And  yet  the  question  will  force  itself  to  the  lips,  ‘  how  is  it 
that  this  hero  of  a  ba.seless  legend,  this  impotent  and  fallible 
Christ  of  the  “higher  criticism,”  could  become  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  has  survived  the  assaults 
of  its  enemies,  and  more  deadly  internal  dissensions  and 
noxious  impurities,  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years?’ 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  Christian  church  on  the  suppositions  of  the  extreme 
school  of  the  “higher  criticism”  is  far  graver  than  to  accept 
the  (lospel  teachings  as  to  the  supernatural.  Indeed,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  so  grave  that  Renan  was  obliged  to  a.scribe  some 
faint  semblance  of  divinity  to  our  Lord,  and  admit  that  he 
at  least  believed  that  he  wrought  miracles.^  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  accept  the  miracles  as  proof  that  God’s 
hand  was  concerned  in  producing  the  Gospels,  and  that  the 
plan  there  unfolded  was  devised  in  the  divine  mind  and 
heart.  Thus  miracles  may  be  accepted  as  emphasizing 
the  declaration  that  “  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 

'  Liddon’s  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  146. 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  147. 
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his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 

2.  Our  second  question  is.  What  is  the  need  of  mira¬ 
cles?  John  Foster  said  that  “a  miracle  is  the  ringing  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  summon  men  to 
listen  to  the  sermon.”  If  the  miracle  accomplished  no 
more,  it  arrested  men’s  attention  and  turned  it  to  the 
truth.  And  since  a  miracle  is  wrought  only  by  God,  and 
as  a  seal  to  that  which  is  good,  it  must  have  the  effect  to 
confirm  an  unprejudiced  mind  in  belief  of  the  truth.  It 
may  be  said  that  Christ  was  himself  sufficient  justification 
of  his  claims,  and  that  we  need  no  miracles  to  lead  us  to 
believe  in  the  historic  Christ.  But  on  the  event  of  his 
baptism,  at  the  threshold  of  his  ministry,  God  added  the 
testimony  of  his  audible  voice,  “This  is  my  beloved  son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  So  some  may  say  that  the 
gospel  is  its  own  proof.  But  not  to  every  mind.  Men 
still  say,  as  did  Pharaoh  to  Moses,  “Show  a  miracle  for 
you.”  Only  recently  Mr.  Huxley  has  demanded  miracles 
in  proof  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Certainly  they 
must  have  been  a  necessity  to  an  age  which  expected  re¬ 
ligious  revelations  to  be  supported  by  miraculous  proofs. 
This  expectation  that  a  divine  system  will  be  attended  by 
miraculous  phenomena  seems  to  point  out  that  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  New  Testament  were  suitable  to  the  truth,  and 
were  a  natural  accompaniment  of  its  introduction.  They 
point  the  gospel  out  as  different  and  apart  from  all  other 
truth.  Says  Dr.  Dick,  “  But  the  miracles  of  Christianity 
must  have  awakened  all  the  attention  of  mankind,  because 
they  decided,  if  true,  the  most  important  question  upon 
which  the  human  mind  can  fix  its  anxiety.”^  Again,  Dr. 
Dick  says,  “  Miracles  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great 
proofs  of  revelation  to  the  first  ages,  who  saw  them  per¬ 
formed.”^  To  say  that  they  were  not  a  necessity  to  the 
1  Theology,  Vol.  i.  p.  74.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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system  which  God  was  revealing  to  men,  is  to  question  his 
wisdom,  or  doubt  the  revelation,  inasmuch  as  they  attend¬ 
ed  upon  its  being  given  to  men.  Only  an  atheist  could 
doubt  the  possibility  of  miracles.  To  an  enlightened  be¬ 
liever  in  God,  the  laws  of  the  universe  must  appear  to  be 
nothing  but  the  exertion  of  his  power.  Surely  the  mode 
of  the  operation  of  his  power  he  could  change  for  an  end 
worthy  of  his  wisdom,  and  do  no  damage  to  the  universe. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  to  men  that  a  revelation  is  from 
God  and  authoritative,  it  might  be  necessary  to  some 
minds  that  he  should  attend  the  giving  of  it  with  such 
visible  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  his  will  over  natural  law, 
as  a  miracle  would  be.  Christ  seems  to  me  to  have  point¬ 
ed  to  this  necessity,  and  recognized  it  when  he  healed  the 
paralytic  as  a  demonstration  of  his  power  and  right  to  for¬ 
give  sins.  This  view  is  held  by  Dr.  Dick,  who  says,  “that 
a  case  may  be  conceived  in  which  there  would  be  a  reason 
for  the  working  of  miracles,  and  that  is  the  case  in  which 
they  are  alleged  to  have  been  actually  wrought.”  “Now 
if  God  .should  be  plea.sed  to  make  a  revelation  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  happiness  of  his  creatures,  miracles  were  ev¬ 
idently  necessary,  because  it  was  only  by  them  that  it 
could  be  attested.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  is  a  ca.se  in  which  mir¬ 
acles  were  called  for  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  min¬ 
isters  of  heaven,  to  convince  others  that  they  spoke  by 
higher  authority  than  their  own.  .  .  .  They  [revelation 
and  miracles]  are  inseparably  connected,  the  one  could  not 
be  without  the  other.”  ^ 

Miracles,  since  they  are  the  interference  of  divine  power 
with  the  usual  working  of  the  laws  of  the  created  universe, 
causinof  re.sults  in  nature  which  otherwise  would  not  take 
place,  are  visible  proof  that  the  power  and  will  of  God  are 
prc.sent  in  the  created  universe  through  these  laws  in  their 
ordinary  working.  For  only  the  power  which  created 
‘Theology,  Vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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these  laws,  and  works  through  them,  could  so  interfere  as 
in  a  miracle.  And  the  power  which  does  so  interfere, 
must  be  the  power  whose  governing  will  these  laws  ex¬ 
press  in  their  ordinary  working.  So  “miracles  were  signs 
of  the  presence  of  God  [that  this  was  the  view  of  Nicode- 
iiius,  see  John  iii.  2]  with  those  who  exhibited  these  seals, 
as  they  have  been  called,  by  which  their  commission  to 
communicate  his  will  was  attested.  .  .  .  Those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  supernatural  works  by  which  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ  were  confirmed,  were  furnished 
with  the  means  of  being  as  fully  as.sured  that  the  revela¬ 
tions  proceeded  from  God,  as  if  they  had  heard  him  pro¬ 
nounce  them  with  an  audible  v^oice ;  and  we,  to  whom 
their  testimony  to  the  works  has  been  faithfully  transmit¬ 
ted,  may  have  equal  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  these 
revelations.”  *  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  already 
pointed  out,  that  Christ  rested  his  claim  to  be  believed  up¬ 
on  his  miracles :  “Believe  me  that  1  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me,  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very 
works’ sake”  (John  xiv.  ii);  “The  works  which  the  Fa¬ 
ther  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do, 
bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me”  (John 
V.  36).  Can  anything  be  plainer,  than  that  Christ  here 
brought  forward  his  miracles  to  testify  to  his  divine  au¬ 
thority?  Can  it  then,  in  the  face  of  these  words  of  Je¬ 
sus,  be  claimed  that  miracles  were  not  necessary  in  the  bi¬ 
ographies  of  our  Lord?  Not  without  invalidating  the 
whole  record. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  miracles  of  the 
Ihble  were  chiefly  performed  in  the  presence  of  bitter  ene¬ 
mies,  who  would  not  admit  their  reality  unless  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  magicians  of  Egypt,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  forced  to  confess  that  the  wonders  which  Moses 
wrought  were  of  God,  and  utterly  beyond  them  (Ex.  viii. 

•Theology,  Vol.  i.  pp.  75,  76. 
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19) .  So  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  were  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  that  a  notable  miracle  had  been  wrought  by  Peter  and 
John  (Acts  iv.  16).  They  accepted  it  as  a  sign  of  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  of  the  preaching  of  these  disciples,  and 
thought  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  thus  divinely 
attested,  by  silencing  the  preachers.  So,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Pond,  “the  great  end  of  miracles,  obviously,  was  to  at¬ 
test  the  divine  mission  of  those  who  performed  them,  and 
the  divine  authority  of  the  revelations  which  they  were  in¬ 
structed  to  deliver.”  ^  The  object  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  apostles  was  for  the  same  end:  “They  went  forth 
and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following”  (Mark  xvi. 

20) .  After  Peter  and  John  had  been  commanded  to  speak 
no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts  iv.  18),  they  went  to 
the  company  of  disciples,  and  they  all  prayed,  “Grant  un¬ 
to  thy  servants,  that  with  all  boldness  they  may  sp)eak  thy 
word,  by  stretching  forth  thine  hand  to  heal ;  and  that  signs 
and  wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  child 
Jesus”  (Acts  iv.  29,  30).  The  record  states  that  this 
prayer  was  answered.  When  the  apostleship  of  Paul  was 
called  in  question,  he  vindicated  it  by  appealing  to  his 
miracles.  “Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought 
among  you,  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
mighty  deeds”  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).  The  miracle  of  Elijah  in 
raising  the  widow’s  sou  drew  from  her  this  confession, 
“  By  this  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth”  (i  Kings  xvii.  24). 

We  do  not  misinterpret  the  Scriptures,  then,  when  we 
say  that  miracles  were  designed  to  attest  the  divine  mission 
of  those  who  wrought  them,  and  the  divine  authority  of 
their  communications,  and  thus  to  establish  the  faith  of 
those  who  heard,  and  of  those  who  should  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  words  and  works.  That  this  result 
'  Christian  Theology,  p.  87. 
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followed  from  the  miracles  cannot  be  denied.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  narrative,  accomplishing  this  result,  affords 
strong  presumption  that  they  were  necessary  to  this  end. 
Even  Trench,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  unduly  pressing 
the  argument  from  miracles,  says  that  “  the  miracles  are  to 
be  the  credentials  for  the  bearer  of  that  good  word,  signs 
that  he  has  a  special  mission  for  the  realization  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  God  in  regard  to  humanity.”  * 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  would  seem  to  be  historical  facts 
which  admit  of  no  doubt.  There  were  too  many  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  who  would  have  detected  and  exposed  a  fraud.  But 
the  question  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  why  he  devoted 
so  much  time  to  activities  of  this  kind,  which  might  have 
been  given  to  teaching,  if  they  occupied  no  important 
place  in  his  mission?  “For  it  is  evident  from  the  report 
of  our  Gospels,  that,  as  Ewald  has  it,  the  working  of  mir¬ 
acles  was  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  ‘his  every-day 
task.’”'^  It  is  no  assumption  to  say  that  they  were  not 
simply  a  spontaneous  effect  of  his  sympathy  with  human 
misery,  but  were  necessarily  attendant  upon  his  office 
as  Saviour.  “  His  miracles  belong  to  his  office  as  Saviour. 
Otherwi.se  he  would  not  have  cured  some  blind  people  and 
.some  lepers,  rai.scd  three  persons  from  the  dead,  etc.;  he 
would  have  destroyed  all  blindness,  all  leprosy,  death  itself, 
forever.”  For  only  .so  could  spontaneous  sympathy  have 
satisfied  itself.  “  For  what  purpo.se,  then,  were  the  mir¬ 
acles  wrought?  Jesus  calls  them  signs;  and  so  they 
were, — eternal  manifestations,  destined  to  make  the  weaker 
spirits  understand  the  moral  work  he  had  come  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  race.  As  his  teaching  was  a  miracle  in  words, 
.so  his  miracles  were  a  teaching  in  acts.  .  .  .  Thus  miracles 
.serve  not  to  produce  faith  in  carnal  hearts,  but  to  make 
manifest  to  souls  disposed  to  believe,  or  already  believing, 

'  Miracle.s,  p.  28.  *Godet  iti  SchafT-Herzog,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1523, 

Ibid.,  p.  1524. 
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the  riches  of  the  treasures  which  have  been  offered  them 
in  the  person  of  Jesus.”  ^ 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  involves  a  mystery,  as  Paul 
frequently  declares.^  Our  Lord  himself  told  his  disciples 
that  the  kingdom  which  he  had  come  to  set  up,  was  a 
kingdom  of  mysteries  (Mark  iv.  ii).  Then  we  say,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  remarks,  that  miracles  were  appropriate  to  a 
religious  system,  which  was  itself  a  miracle.  They  were 
appropriate  to  the  truth  which  Jesus  came  to  announce. 
They  were  needed  as  signs  and  seals  of  the  message  and 
the  messenger  of  God.  The  world  had  a  right  to  demand 
of  one  professing  to  come  to  them  from  God,  that  he  show 
his  credentials,  before  being  believed.  Therefore  Dr. 
Channing  was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that  miracles  are 
a  primary  and  essential  attribute  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
“  For  Christianity  is  not  only  confirmed  by  miracles,  but 
is  in  itself,  in  its  very  essence,  a  miraculous  religion.”  * 
No  human  mind  could  have  gathered  it,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  its  powers,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  was 
wholly  extraordinary  both  in  its  character  and  in  its  mani¬ 
festations  to  men.  It  was  entirely  different  from  anything 
which  had  gone  before  it,  or  which  came  after  it.  Its  doc¬ 
trines  claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  a  supernatural 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  the  race.  It  no  more,  there¬ 
fore,  could  have  come  without  miracles,  than  the  ascending 
sun  could  shine  without  shedding  light  and  warmth  around. 
They  were  a  necessity  to  the  gospel,  because  they  were  an 
essential  attribute  of  its  character;  belonged  to  it,  as  one 
mystery  may  belong  to  another. 

Again,  to  quote  Dr.  Channing  once  more,^  “the  great 
purpose  of  God  ...  in  establishing  the  order  of  nature 

‘  (ifxiet  in  Schafl-Herzog,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1524. 

-See  Rom.  xi.  25;  xvi.  25;  Eph.  i.  3-12;  vi.  19;  Col.  i.  26,  27;  ii.  2; 
iv.  3;  I  Tim.  iii.  16. 

"Works  (Boston  and  New  York,  1848),  Vol.  iii.  p.  106.  *  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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is,  to  form  and  advance  the  mind ;  and  if  the  case  should 
occur,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  mind  could  be  best 
advanced  by  departing  from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous 
agency,  then  the  great  purpose  of  creation,  the  great  end 
of  its  laws  and  regularity,  would  demand  such  departure ; 
and  miracles,  instead  of  warring  against,  would  concur 
with  nature.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  to  give  men  light  on  subjects 
of  deepest  concern  to  them — the  doctrines  of  God,  of  life, 
and  of  immortality — was  just  such  a  case.  Miracles  were 
needed  to  arrest  men’s  attention  to  these  great  fundamental 
truths  and  to  show  them  (i)  that  God  had  deeper  regard 
for  them,  than  for  the  regular  routine  of  his  material  laws, 
(2)  and  that  his  care  extended  even  to  individuals. 

Without  stopping  here  to  discuss  Renan’s  theory  of 
miracles,  we  may  note  that  he  admits  their  necessity.  They 
were  expected  of  Christ.  “  It  was  the  received  opinion  that 
the  Messiah  would  perform  many.  .  .  .  Jesus  had  there¬ 
fore  to  choose  between  two  alternatives,  either  to  renounce 
his  mission,  or  to  become  a  wonder-worker.”*  It  is  not 
saying  too  much,  that  if  he  had  offered  to  men  a  system 
without  a  miracle,  he  not  only  would  not  have  been  believed 
in  his  own  day,  but  also  would  have  been  rejected  by  the 
very  critics  who  now  ca.st  aside  the  Gospels  because  they  con¬ 
tain  supernatural  narrations.  It  is  true,  then,  that  Jesus 
had  to  choose  between  two  alternatives;  either  to  work 
miracles,  or  assure  the  defeat  of  his  mission  from  the  start. 
“In  a  general  sense,  it  is  therefore  true  to  say  that  Jesus 
was  a  miracle- worker,  and  an  exorcist  only  in  spite  of 
himself.  .  .  .  The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  a  violence  done 
him  by  his  time,  a  concession  which  the  necessity  of  the 
hour  wrung  from  him.”  '^  The  only  point  at  which  I  am  at 
all  in  harmony  with  these  views  is,  that  miracles  were  a  ne¬ 
cessity  to  the  system  which  Jesus  came  to  establish.  The 
*  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  230.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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need  of  them  lay  in  the  unique  character  of  the  gospel 
message.  “  They  were  demanded  by  the  state  of  the  world 
which  preceded  them,  and  they  have  left  deep  traces  on  all 
subsequent  ages.”  They  belonged  to  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel-message,  as  oxygen  belongs  to  the  air  to  give 
it  life-giving  properties.  The  gospel  without  miracles 
would  be  like  the  air  without  oxygen.  With  Trench,  we 
say,  “We  should  greatly  miss  them  if  they  did  not  appear 
in  sacred  history,  if  we  could  not  point  to  them  there ;  for 
they  belong  to  the  very  idea  of  a  Redeemer,  which  would 
remain  most  incomplete  without  them.”  They  confirm 
the  sum  total  of  the  impression  which  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  make  on  us. 


5 
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ARTICLE  HI. 

WARP  AND  WOOF. 

BV  THK  REV.  FREDERICK  A.  NOBEK,  D.D. 

Men  and  women  who  were  born  in  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  a.s  also  in  many  other  of  the  more  rural  sections  of 
our  land,  a  half-century  ago,  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  in 
memory  very  vivid  pictures  of  the  old  spinning-wheel  and 
loom.  The  spinning-wheel  was  more  common  than  the 
loom;  but  in  every  well-to-do  and  well-furnished  farm¬ 
house  the  loom  was  an  essential  part  of  the  family  belong¬ 
ings.  It  requires  only  small  play  of  the  imagination  for 
the  ear  still  to  catch  echoes  of  the  whir  of  the  busy  wheel 
as  the  soft  rolls  were  spun  into  yarn,  and  the  thump  of  the 
loom  as  the  nicely  adjusted  threads  of  prepared  material 
were  changed  into  cloth.  Many  a  wife  and  mother  put 
some  of  the  most  effective  services  of  her  life  into  these 
forms  of  wearying  activity.  Many  a  lad,  full  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  and  potency  of  high  achievement,  grew  from  infancy 
to  manhood  with  few  suits,  if  indeed  any,  save  those  which 
were  constructed  out  of  these  home-made  fabrics. 

It  is  a  wonder  more  poets  have  not  sung  the  song  of  the 
loom.  Even  our  beloved  Whittier,  whose  heart  was  so  full 
of  genuine  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  toil,  and  who  tran.s- 
figured  cobblers  and  hirskers  and  lumbermen  and  drovers 
and  ship-builders  and  fishermen  with  the  magic  touch  of 
his  genius  and  invested  their  simple  lives  with  an  abiding 
glory,  left  the  picturesque  form  of  the  dear,  old  domestic 
weaver,  who  for  two  centuries  and  more  was  such  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  home  and  of  the  nation,  to 
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fade  out  and  pass  away  like  the  rude  machine  whose  loaded 
shuttle  with  deft  hand  she  drove  back  and  forth  till  her 
web  and  her  work  on  earth  were  alike  complete. 

But,  sung  or  unsung,  the  story  of  the  loom  has  wrought 
its  way  into  the  sweet  recollections  of  multitudes  of  old- 
time,  country-bred  folk. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  high  uses  it  was  made  to  sub¬ 
serve,  there  was  a  lesson  in  that  w'eaving,  as  there  is  in  all 
weaving,  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  lay  stress.  That 
old  loom  back  there  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hillsides  of 
New  England  in  its  aims  and  processes  was  typical  of 
higher  and  more  significant  movements  which  are  all  the 
time  going  on  under  providence  and  in  the  unfoldings  of 
history.  That  devoted  woman,  sitting  there  on  her  hard 
seat  from  morning  till  night  and  patiently  struggling  with 
her  task,  was  doing  in  her  small,  human  way  just  what  God 
is  all  the  time  doing  in  his  larger  and  diviner  way. 

'J'wo  constituents  entered  into  the  finished  product  of  the 
loom — warp  and  woof.  But  observe  how  these  constituents 
were  arranged  in  order  to  secure  the  result  of  a  woven  web. 
The  warp  was  the  mass  of  threads  which  extended  length¬ 
wise  and  ran  straight  through  from  end  to  end  of  the 
whole.  The  threads  with  wdiich  the  shuttles  were  laden, 
and  which  were  sent  from  side  to  side  across  the  strands  of 
the  warp,  were  the  w^oof.  The  warp,  once  in,  became  the 
fixed  element  and  gave  permanence  and  continuity  to  the 
web;  while  to  the  woof  there  was  a  freer  play,  and  the 
substance  and  form  and  color  of  it  might  be  changed  at 
will.  The  w^arp  was  tlie  background  and  body  of  the 
work ;  and  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  it  was  at  the  end. 
The  woof  afforded  margin  for  experimenting,  for  indul¬ 
ging  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  hour,  and  gratifying 
the  conceit  of  originality. 

Strikingly  analogous  to  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  carried  forward  in  the  earth.  It  is 
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largely  after  the  fashion  of  the  web  in  the  loom.  In  work¬ 
ing  out  the  high  and  beneficent  scheme  of  filling  the  world 
with  light,  and  advancing  humanity  into  the  possession  and 
habit  of  righteousness,  there  is  the  warp  and  the  woof, — 
or  the  abiding  and  the  changeable ;  the  elements  which  are 
permanent  and  necessary  and  which  condition  progress, 
and  the  elements  which  grow  out  of  current  moods  and 
suit  themselves  more  readily  in  hue  and  structure  to  the 
temper  of  the  hour  or  the  age.  In  other  words,  there  are 
certain  truths  which  may  be  called  warp  truths,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  large  and  vital  and  fundamental,  and 
in  the  substance  of  them  hold  their  own,  and  must  hold 
their  own,  from  the  inception  to  the  completing  of  God’s 
redeeming  purpose;  while  there  are  certain  other  truths, 
or  rather  it  may  be  certain  other  forms  of  statement  given 
to  these  same  large  and  vital  and  fundamental  truths, 
which  are  only  the  woof,  and  so  are  subject  to  any  chance 
loading  of  the  shuttle  with  the  trend  of  feeling,  or  ruling 
exegesis,  or  the  theological  thought  of  the  time. 

This  admits  of  simple  illustration. 

In  the  creed  of  any  evangelical  church  which  pretends 
to  have  any  creed  at  all,  there  would  be  at  least  these  arti¬ 
cles:  There  would  be  an  article  concerning  the  Divine 
Being, — his  existence  and  character  and  attributes;  an  ar¬ 
ticle  concerning  man  as  a  dependent  and  sinful  and  yet  re¬ 
sponsible  and  immortal  creature;  an  article  concerning  the 
possibility  and  the  method  of  communication  between  God 
and  his  earthly  child ;  and  an  article  on  Christ, — his  true 
nature  and  his  mission  to  humanity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  indispensable  these  truths  must  be, 
not  only  to  a  coherent  theory  of  religious  faith  and  life, 
but  to  the  practical  development  of  religious  faith  and  life, 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom  whose  head  is  to  be  God, 
and  whose  law  is  to  be  righteousness,  and  whose  end  is  to 
be  the  blessedness  of  all  its  subjects. 
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There  must  be  an  Infinite  Personality  behind  all, — intel¬ 
ligent,  self-directing,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  the  Father  of  all  who  bear 
his  image,  and  the  Moral  Ruler  of  all  rational  creatures. 
There  is  no  beginning,  no  headway,  no  end  in  view;  no 
guiding  thought,  no  eternal  standard  of  right,  no  propel¬ 
ling  motive,  no  source  of  inspiration, — nothing  but  guess¬ 
work  and  blind  stumbling,  if  there  be  no  Clod  from  whom 
and  towards  whom  are  all  great  movements.  The  fact  of 
(lod  is  warp,  and  not  woof. 

There  must  be  the  fact  of  man  just  as  he  is, — man  with 
his  soul  athrob  with  immortality,  with  his  rare  capacities 
and  measureless  possibilities,  unspeakably  precious  in  the 
estimation  of  heaven ;  but  in  a  moral  condition  of  aliena¬ 
tion  from  the  Father,  and  altogether  incapable  by  any  de¬ 
vices  of  his  own — any  self-will  or  self-denial  or  self-culture 
or  virtuous  behavior — of  throwing  off  sin  and  the  guilt  and 
defilement  and  bondage  of  sin,  and  thus  restoring  the 
broken  relations  of  peace  with  God  which  were  destroyed 
ill  the  transgressions  of  the  law,  or  the  whole  idea  of  re¬ 
demption  counts  for  nothing  and  falls  to  pieces.  If  man 
is  only  a  creature  of  a  day, — a  mere  animal  and  nothing 
more, — or  if  he  is  not  a  guilty  being  and  under  condemna¬ 
tion,  it  is  but  the  make-belief  of  children  or  the  incoherent 
babl)lings  of  lunacy,  to  talk  about  a  scheme  of  salvation 
for  the  lo.st  and  the  regeneration  of  humanity  through  the 
interposition  of  divine  energy  and  influence. 

This  view  of  man  runs  straight  through  from  beginning 
to  end  of  all  that  we  know  of  divine  interposition  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  race.  It  is  either  asserted  or  implied  in  all  ef¬ 
forts  which  are  made  by  the  loving  F'ather  to  lift  human 
souls  out  of  corruption  into  purity,  out  of  guilt  into  secure 
standing  in  righteousness,  and  out  of  alienation  into  a  glad 
fellowship  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  on  earth  and 
in  heaven. 
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There  are  other  views  of  man, — other  views  concerning 
his  origin,  character,  condition,  and  destiny.  There  are 
other  schemes  than  those  which  are  conceived  and  operated 
on  the  basis  of  the  gospel  for  meeting  the  needs  of  man 
and  advancing  him  in  knowledge  and  self-respect  and  hap¬ 
piness.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
the  fact  of  man  just  as  he  is,  with  his  vast  powers  and  in¬ 
calculable  worth,  lost  in  sin  and  helpless  without  God,  is 
warp,  and  not  woof. 

There  must  be  the  possibility  of  the  communication  of 
the  divine  thought  to  the  human  mind.  Unless  God  can 
speak  to  men  and  make  them  know  that  he  is  speaking  to 
them ;  and  unless  men  can  rise  up  into  moods  in  which 
they  can  hold  intercourse  with  God  and  God  can  catch  the 
articulation  of  their  wants,  it  is  only  a  fine  bit  of  deception 
practiced  on  ourselves  when  we  make  our  declaration  about 
knowing  God  and  coming  into  conformity  to  his  will.  On 
the  supposition  of  a  God  with  whom  no  communication 
can  be  held  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  knowledge  of 
God  and  conformity  to  his  will ;  and  it  would  be  time 
worse  than  wasted  to  stop  to  discuss  the  question  of  reve¬ 
lation  and  inspiration.  Without  this  possibility  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  soul  and  God  we  are  utterly  at  sea 
in  all  our  speculations  and  trusts  and  hopes ;  and  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  notion  that  we  can  ever  hear  his  voice  or  j)cne- 
trate  his  ear  with  our  speech  is  to  become  the  dupes  of  our 
own  fancy.  All  confidence  that  we  can  come  into  the 
mind  of  God  whether  as  Father  or  Son  or  Holy  Spirit 
re.sts  on  the  assumption  that  there  can  be  intelligible  and 
genuine  interchange  of  thought  between  the  divine  and 
the  human.  This  is  presupposition.  This  is  bedrock. 

It  was  in  this  faith  and  on  this  assumption  that  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  Paul  all  acted.  Without 
this  deep  and  abiding  conviction,  or  rather  without  this 
fact  to  be  source  of  this  conviction,  the  world  would  have 
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had  no  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  Paul.  Hence, 
again,  the  possibility  of  communication  between  the  soul 
and  God,  or  receiving  knowledge  from  God  in  any  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  he  may  make  his  way  and  will 
clear  to  men,  is  not  a  cross-thread,  but  an  invariable  and 
continuous  strand.  It  is  warp,  and  not  woof. 

The  same  is  true  of  Christ.  Christ  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  flesh ;  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  Christ  the  Aton¬ 
ing  Sacrifice;  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World  and  the  Hope 
of  Glory, — Christ  in  all  these  vital  aspects  and  relations  is 
fundamental  and  unchangeable.  P'rom  first  hint  to  latest 
record,  and  on  to  what  promises  to  be  the  final  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things  in  him  and  through  him  in  God,  there  is 
this  sameness  in  the  Christ.  From  beginning  to  end  and 
all  through,  he  must  be  what  he  is  for  substance,  and  the 
same  for  substance,  or  the  whole  plan  of  redemption  as  it 
is  brought  to  light  in  the  Scriptures  and  unfolded  in  the 
movements  of  history,  conies  to  naught. 

There  are  systems  of  religion  in  which  Christ  has  no 
place.  There  are  systems  of  religion  in  which  he  has  a 
place  only  as  a  teacher  and  example — an  eminent  and  wor¬ 
thy  martyr,  and  not  as  a  Crucified  Saviour.  Men  may  be 
atheists,  or  agnostics,  or  materialists,  or  pantheists,  or  de¬ 
ists;  or  they  may  be  adherents  of  those  organizations  in 
which  Je.sus  in  his  twofold  claim  of  Son  of  man  and  Son 
of  God  has  only  feeble  recognition;  but  they  cannot  be 
Christians,  in  the  sense  of  embracing  the  system  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  as  it  lies  spread  out  on  the  face  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  without  accepting  Christ  in  his  real  divine  sonship 
and  in  his  vicarious  and  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  as 
a  vital  and  central  and  continuous  factor  of  the  whole. 
Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  Christ  as  given  of 
God,  that,  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life;  Christ  who  loved  us  and  gave  him¬ 
self  for  us ;  Christ  as  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,  is 
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now  and  evermore  what  the  Apostle  saw  him  to  be — not  a 
woof-fact,  but  a  warp-fact. 

These  specifications  might  be  multiplied ;  but  enough 
are  here  brought  forward  to  show  what  is  meant,  and  the 
importance  of  what  is  meant,  when  speaking  of  warp- 
truths.  They  are  the  underlying  and  essential  truths  of 
the  Christian  system.  They  are  lengthwise  truths.  They 
run  from  end  to  end.  Wherever  the  system  appears  in  its 
integrity,  whether  as  a  theory  or  a  working  force,  these 
truths  and  others  of  a  kindred  significance  will  be  found 
present  and  filling  their  place.  Not  one  of  them  can  be 
given  up  without  in  effect  giving  up  the  whole.  Not  one 
of  them  can  be  displaced  by  any  other  truth  or  half-truth 
without  overturning  and  really  destroying  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  the  religion  of  which  it  is  a  vital  part.  God  is 
fundamental.  Man  in  his  needs  through  sin  and  in  his 
possibilities  through  redemption  is  fundamental.  Com¬ 
munication  between  the  divine  and  the  human  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Christ  crucified,  a  vicarious  and  atoning  Saviour, 
is  fundamental.  There  are  other  truths  which  fall  into 
the  same  category,  like  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
his  work,  the  free  agency  of  man,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  deserts. 

Hut  when  we  turn  from  truths  to  definitions,  from  truths 
to  statements  of  truth,  we  are  on  a  different  plane,  and 
have  in  hand  an  altogether  different  task.  We  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  warp,  but  with  woof.  We  have 
passed  from  the  sphere  of  what  is  necessary  and  unchange¬ 
able  to  the  sphere  of  that  which  has  afforded  freest  play 
for  learning  and  logic  and  ingenuity  and  fancy,  or  for  all  of 
these  in  one.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  and  acknowledge 
God ;  especially  God  as  he  is  conceived  in  the  relations  of 
the  Trinity ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  define  God  in  a 
way  wholly  to  satisfy  the  mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  accept 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  recognize  the  illu- 
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minating  presence  and  guiding  hand  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  it  is  something  so 
unlike  this  to  tell  exactly  what  it  is,  that  no  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  theory  pi  inspiration  has  ever  yet  been  formed. 
This  is  to-day  the  most  unsettled  of  all  the  unsettled  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  realm  of  theological  discussion.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  and  freely  admit  that  man  is  lost — is  out  of 
the  way,  alienated  from  God,  under  sin  and  the  defilement 
and  bondage  and  condemnation  of  sin,  and  that  he  can 
help  himself  and  be  helped  only  through  the  divine  method 
of  salvation ;  but  to  state  the  case  of  man’s  lost  condition 
in  a  manner  to  meet  the  approval  even  of  those  who  are 
most  forward  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  or  at  any  rate  the 
approval  of  a  large  number  of  these,  has  been  found  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  Too  many  modifications  and  limita¬ 
tions  are  required.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  Christ 
is  the  Redeemer  of  lost  souls,  the  way  to  the  Father,  and 
that  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him :  it  is  a 
widely  different  and  more  difficult  thing  to  put  all  the 
Hows  and  Whys  and  Wherefores  of  the  proceeding  into 
satisfactory  terms. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  statement  and  definition  that 
the  chief  trouble  arises,  and  controversies  come  to  their 
sharpest  edge.  It  is  not  the  great,  main  fact;  but  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  fact.  Or  it  is  not  the  great,  main  fact;  but 
the  form  and  import  of  the  words  in  which  the  fact  shall 
be  set  forth  to  the  world.  It  is  not  the  thought,  but  the 
phrasing  of  the  thought,  which  engenders  heat  and  stirs 
up  strife.  Or  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of  our  figure  once 
more,  it  is  not  over  the  warp,  but  the  woof,  that  the  loud¬ 
est  noise  is  made,  and  the  passions  of  controversialists  are 
most  inflamed. 

The  late  Dr.  Schaff  published  three  ponderous  volumes 
on  “The  Creeds  of  Christendom.”  It  is  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Christian  church. 

VOL.  LVI.  No.  221.  3 
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But  one  has  only  to  glance  through  these  pages  to  see  how 
the  chief  contention  of  scholars  and  parties  in  Councils 
and  Convocations  and  Assemblies,  with  rare  exceptions, 
like  that,  for  instance,  in  the  fierce  struggle  over  the  nature 
of  Christ,  and  through  which  the  true  divinity  of  Christ 
was  established  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christendom 
for  all  time,  has  been  concerning  not  the  truths  to  be 
accepted,  but  the  phraseology  in  which  they  should  be  an¬ 
nounced.  The  questions  up  have  been  as  to  what  the 
Scriptures  teach,  and  what  ought  to  be  believed  by  disci¬ 
ples  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  disagreements  and  splits  have 
come  largely  over  phrases  too  hotly  insisted  on  by  partisans 
who  could  not  be  made  to  see  eye  to  eye. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  clear  views  of  religious 
truths  and  accurate  definitions  are  of  no  consequence — 
far  from  it.  Clear  views  and  accurate  definitions  are  of 
consequence  everywhere.  The  multiplication  table  is  a 
clear  statement  of  the  .simple  relations  of  numbers;  and 
both  its  attractiveness  and  its  value  lie  in  its  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy.  Unle.ss  correctly  apprehended,  it  is  of  no  service. 
Scientists  are  all  the  time  .seeking  facts;  and  when  the 
facts^are  found  they  go  a  step  further  and  seek  to  find 
words  which  will  exactly  cover  and  express  the  facts. 
Everybody  commends  them  for  .so  doing.  There  are  laws 
of  chemistry,  and  laws  of  astronomy,  and  laws  of  electric¬ 
ity.  The  more  thoroughly  the.se  laws  can  be  mastered, 
and  the  more  correctly  and  lucidly  stated,  the  better. 
There  are  moral  laws,  and  the  more  .severely  precise  the 
formularies  in  which  the.se  laws  can  be  announced  to  men 
the  more  favorable  will  be  their  chance  of  recognition. 
There  are  statute  laws,  and  deeds  and  wills,  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  contracts  of  various  sorts ; 
aud  it  is  a  matter  both  of  common  knowledge  and  uni¬ 
versal  experience  how  much  accuracy  and  clearness  in  all 
these  enactments  and  forms  contribute  to  the  mutual  good 
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understanding  of  individuals  and  to  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  society.  Truth  never  has  all  the  advantage  which  be¬ 
longs  to  truth,  and  is  never  in  condition  to  exert  its  full 
influence  on  thought  and  life,  save  when  it  is  truly  stated. 
It  is  bad  to  know  anything  in  half  when  it  can  be  known 
in  whole.  It  is  bad  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  anything 
when  it  is  possible  to  have  a  well-articulated  and  connected 
idea.  To  ascertain  facts,  and  sift  them  and  adjust  them 
until  they  stand  for  exactly  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  hold  their  true  place  in  the  world’s  system  of  life  and 
order,  is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  Why  be 
content  to  grope  in  the  dark,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  out  into 
the  sunlight  ?  Why  rest  satisfied  with  a  thing  done  awk¬ 
wardly  or  only  half  done,  when  it  can  be  done  neatly  and 
completely?  To  belittle  clear  notions  and  clear  state¬ 
ments  of  notions,  if  such  statements  can  be  made,  is  to 
scout  common  sense  and  do  vast  mischief.  Councils  and 
Convocations  have  wrangled  over  forms  of  doctrines ;  and 
churches  have  divided  and  subdivided  until  we  have  sect 
upon  sect  even  inside  the  same  general  fellowship;  never¬ 
theless  some  things  are  clearer  to  the  common  thought 
than  they  would  have  been  without  these  efforts  to  define 
truth  more  accurately.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
losses  in  the  struggle,  this  is  certainly  a  gain. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  statements  and  defini¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  our  creeds,  especially  in  our  more 
elaborate  creeds,  are  so  colored  by  the  eccentricities  of  the 
periods  in  which  they  were  evolved,  and  so  biased  by  hot, 
partisan  prejudices,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
them,  as  full  and  well-rounded  utterances  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  Word  of  God. 

This  is  true  in  part ;  but  only  in  part.  It  is  here  as  it  is 
in  other  spheres  of  thought  and  activity.  Progress  every¬ 
where  has  been  secured  by  fierce  conflicts,  and  all  the  great 
land-marks  of  the  ages  are  battle-scarred. 
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Through  the  contentions  of  philosophers,  light,  not  oth¬ 
erwise  likely  to  have  dawned,  has  broken  in  on  questions 
of  philosophy.  It  is  by  sharp  assault  and  defense — chiefly 
among  themselves — that  the  advocates  of  Evolution  have 
scored  such  advances  as  they  have  made. 

Not  only  the  attainment,  but  the  apprehension,  of  civil 
rights,  has  been  the  outcome  of  struggle  upon  struggle. 
Magna  Charta^  like  the  purer  air  which  follows  a  deluging 
cloud-burst,  was  the  child  of  storms ;  but  its  assertions  of 
rights  and  privileges  abide  still  in  force,  and  are  accepted 
by  all  liberty-loving  people.  Since  the  troubled  days  of 
William  and  Mary  it  has  been  one  of  the  high  and 
acknowledged  prerogatives  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
determine  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  but  no  such  con¬ 
clusion  would  have  been  reached  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hand-to-hand  and  long-continued  contest  which  the  j)eople 
were  forced  to  wage  against  the  blind  wilfulness  and  grind¬ 
ing  oppre.s.sion  of  the  Stuarts.  Our  American  Independ¬ 
ence  is  not  the  le.ss  precious  and  glorious — not  the  less  a 
pricele.ss  inheritance — l)ecause  it  came  to  us  through  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  at  the  cost  of  patriot  blood.  The 
.statements  and  definitions  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  live,  lose  none  of  their  measureless  value 
from  having  been  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  diverse 
opinions. 

In  some  respects  statements  and  definitions  are  likely  to 
be  better  when  wrought  into  shape  in  the  white  heat  of 
jealous  and  contending  factions.  Men  then  are  in  dead 
earnest,  and  watchful,  and  sure  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
things  if  they  can.  It  took  the  great  Arian  Controversy 
to  advance  the  Christ  into  his  true  place  in  his  own  church, 
and  fitly  magnify  him  to  the  world.  It  took  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  fierce  outbreak  of  the  great  Reformation  suitably 
to  reemphasize  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  restore  even  a  section  of  the  com- 
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munion  of  believers  to  its  right  position,  and  to  organize 
and  set  Protestantism  on  the  way  to  the  mighty  conquests 
over  opinions  and  movements  which  it  has  been  able  to 
achieve  in  these  modern  centuries. 

It  is  to  be  admitted — admitted  because  it  is  a  fact,  and 
allows  no  denial — that  statements  of  truth  are  sometimes 
issued  and  insisted  on  in  a  temper  not  altogether  ingenu¬ 
ous  and  with  ends  in  view  which  are  open  to  grave  suspi¬ 
cions.  Men  often  deny  the  truth  out  and  out.  The  merit 
of  this  position  is  that  we  know  where  the  men  are.  There 
is  no  concealment  and  no  deception.  Men  also — particu¬ 
larly  men  of  an  original  cast  of  mind — state  the  truth  in 
their  own  language  because  nobody  else  has  ever  done  so 
in  a  fashion  to  win  their  assent.  This  is  a  universal 
right  and  must  be  recognized.  Then  again  men  in  deli¬ 
cate  positions,  or  in  positions  where  their  good  standing 
with  their  associates  or  supporters,  or  their  comfort  and 
emoluments  are  at  stake,  make  statements  which  are  pur¬ 
posely  equivocal.  Their  statements  mean  one  thing  to 
themselves  and  another  thing  to  other  people. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England, 
which  was  brought  to  the  front  and  made  the  Established 
Church,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  stormy  times  of  Crom¬ 
well,  drifted  so  far  away  that,  while  it  was  still  Presbyter¬ 
ian  in  form  and  name,  it  was  Unitarian  in  doctrine  and 
spirit.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
this  movement  went  on  in  the  face  of  protests,  by  some  who 
were  helping  it  forward,  that  they  were  still  sound  in  the 
faith.  The  great  historic  and  famous  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  w'as  founded  in  America  at  Cambridge,  and 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Harvard  forever  memorable, 
was  taken  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  whose  gifts  and  toils  and  prayers 
had  laid  its  corner-stone  and  reared  its  resplendent  walls, 
and  turned  over  to  the  direction  of  another  body,  while 
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representative  members  of  board  and  faculty  were  trying 
to  make  all  interested  parties  believe  that  the  new  formu¬ 
laries  of  doctrine,  and  the  new  turn  and  accent  given  to  the 
presentations  of  truth,  meant  substantially  what  the  old 
meant.  These  are  marked  and  painful  instances  of  depart¬ 
ure  from  a  conception  of  Christ  which  is  central  and  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  Christian  system  under  the  guise  of  put¬ 
ting  the  old  faith  in  a  new  light. 

It  would  be  possible  to  add  to  these  instances;  but  two 
such  conspicuous  ones  are  enough.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
charity  does  not  require  that  intelligent  people  shall  per¬ 
mit  themselves  to  be  duped  and  hoodwinked.  Neither 
statements  of  doctrine  nor  subscriptions  to  doctrine  are  al¬ 
ways  sincere.  There  are  men  with  an  ethical  sense  so 
keen  that  they  can  do  nothing  by  indirection  or  in  an  un¬ 
derhanded  way:  they  are  always  out  in  the  open.  There 
are  other  men  who.se  motives  will  hardly  bear  the  light, 
and  whose  movements  it  is  always  well  to  watch. 

Rut,  for  all  thi.s,  the  wide  distinction  between  truth  and 
the  statement  or  definition  of  truth  exists,  and  is  never  to 
be  dropped  out  of  mind. 

It  is  not  the  .same  thing  for  a  man  to  .say  that  he  rejects 
(jod  as  it  is  for  him  to  say  that  he  rejects  what  this  one  or 
that  one  has  to  affirm  of  God, — his  mode  of  being,  his  at¬ 
tributes,  his  nature  and  character,  his  method  of  coming 
into  disclosure  to  rational  beings,  and  his  purposes.  The 
two  things  are  different.  The  fact  of  human  sinfulne.ss  is 
evident  to  many  minds  and  is  freely  confes.sed,  as  is  al.so 
the  fact  that  if  a  man  is  ever  helped  out  of  sin  it  must  be 
by  the  divine  hand  ;  while  the  terms  commonly  lused  to  de¬ 
fine  sin,  and  .set  forth  its  origin  and  nature  and  extent  and 
consequences,  may  not  be  wholly  .sati.sfactory  to  them. 
Such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  A  man  may  hold  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  real  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  be  as 
sure  as  he  is  of  his  own  existence  that  somehow,  in  .some 
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very  positive  way,  God  was  behind  the  record  of  events 
and  the  revelations  of  truth  which  we  find  in  the  Bible, 
and  yet  not  be  satisfied  with  any  explanation  of  the  fact, — 
any  theory  of  the  manner  and  kind  and  degree  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  to  bring  about  the  fact, — which  he  can 
formulate  in  his  own  mind  or  that  others  can  formulate  for 
him.  The  two  ideas  or  propositions  again  are  entirely  un¬ 
like.  In  deepest  sincerity  a  man  may  trust  his  all  to 
Christ  for  salvation,  and  look  for  salvation  through  no 
other  way  than  the  way  of  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  and  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  sincerity  be  forced  to  confess 
his  inability  to  accept  any  of  the  ordinary  views  of  the 
atonement  which  are  held  and  taught.  The  fact  is  one 
thing  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fact  is  another  thing,  and 
the  two  are  by  no  means  identical. 

So  it  is  with  reference  to  all  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion.  The  truths  themselves,  the  truths  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  them,  are  to  be  held  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the 
law  of  gravitation;  but  the  forms  in  which  the  truths  are 
held,  afford  wide  margin  for  charity  and  toleration,  and  men 
are  to  bear  and  forbear  with  each  other  in  their  statements 
and  definitions.  The  one  is  the  trunk ;  the  other  is  the 
summer  foliage  of  the  tree. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave,  practical  moment.  We  are 
living  in  a  period  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and 
fog  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  religious  world.  Searching 
questions  are  flying  back  and  forth.  Scholars  on  fire  with 
enthusiasm  are  pushing  their  fresh  investigations  along  all 
the  lines  of  the  past  of  the  church  of  God.  They  are 
looking  with  keen  eyes  into  the  origin  and  composition  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  into  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  prophecy,  into  the  successive  stages  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  plan  in  history,  into  the  relation  of  the 
Apostles  to  Christ  and  the  authority  of  their  writings,  into 
the  Gospels  and  what  they  do  really  say  and  mean,  into 
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the  way  man  has  come  into  existence  and  his  place  and 
destiny  in  the  universe,  and  into  the  whole  conception  and 
scope  and  outlook  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  view  of  the 
aim  and  results  of  these  investigations,  we  have  extreme 
radicals  and  extreme  conservatives,  with  more  or  less  of 
mutual  crimination  and  bitterness. 

So,  as  already  suggested,  the  need  is  very  great  to  distin¬ 
guish  very  sharply  between  what  is  vital  and  essential  and 
what  lies  on  the  surface  and  is  only  of  incidental  conse¬ 
quence.  There  are  dissents  and  departures  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  things,  and  work  wide  and  permanent  mis¬ 
chief.  These  justify  serious  alarm  and  firm  resistance. 
There  are  dissents  and  defections  which  have  their  ground 
in  unsatisfactory  presentations  of  truth.  These,  no  matter 
how  far  the  divergence  may  seem  to  go,  call  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  largest  patience. 

The  questions  to  be  determined,  therefore,  in  each  in¬ 
stance  in  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  a  man’s  attitude  towards  theology,  or  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  men,  or  the  Scriptures,  or  last  things,  is  whether 
it  is  the  truth  which  has  been  surrendered,  or  merely 
some  statement  of  truth  against  which  protest  has  been 
uttered. 

When  a  man  who  has  believed  in  the  personality  and 
fatherhood  of  God  gives  up  his  belief,  and  falls  back  into 
a  cold  materialism,  or  a  vague  pantheism,  or  even  agnos¬ 
ticism  in  most  of  its  types,  his  defection  involves  every¬ 
thing,  and  dries  up  the  fountains  of  spirituality.  But 
when  a  man  still  holds  to  all  that  is  essential  in  God,  and 
looks  to  him  for  help,  and  clings  to  his  great  and  precious 
promises,  and  maintains  his  fellowship  with  him,  though 
on  mature  reflection  he  feels  constrained  to  abandon  some 
views  of  God  which  the  majority  of  devout  people  hold, 
his  change  of  front  is  in  no  wise  vital,  and  people  are  not 
to  rush  into  newspapers,  and  mount  platforms,  and  exploit 
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pulpits  with  the  charge  that  he  is  an  atheist,  and  perhaps 
something  worse. 

When  a  man  openly  denies  the  sinfulness  of  the  human 
soul,  and  maintains  that  what  people  who  are  evangelical 
in  their  faith  and  views  call  sin,  and  mourn  over  because 
it  is  a  grievous  offense  to  God,  is  after  all  only  a  mistake — 
a  natural  and  easily  excusable  shortcoming,  a  blunder 
fallen  into  in  the  process  of  development,  it  is  evident  he 
is  striking  at  a  fact  which  is  central,  and  one  on  which  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  through  the  incarnation  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ  is  pivoted.  The  Son  of  God  was  here 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  and  had  men  not 
been  lost  in  sin,  Christ  would  not  have  been  here  in  the 
form  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament. 
If  for  substance,  however,  men  accept  this  view  of  human 
nature  as  alienated  from  God  and  under  condemnation,  and 
yet  do  not  care  to  employ  language  which  seems  to  set 
this  fact  forth  in  hues  unnecessarily  dark,  or  language 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  true,  like  that  old 
and  unfortunate  phrase — “total  depravity” — they  are  not 
to  be  denounced,  nor  mistrusted,  nor  to  have  their  liberty 
of  opinion  abridged. 

The  same  formula  will  cover  the  proper  attitude  to  be 
assumed  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures.  Just  now,  as  may 
be  said  again,  there  is  endless  confusion  and  discord  in  the 
mind  of  the  religious  public  over  the  subject  of  inspiration. 
Tlie  cpiestion  is  how  far,  in  the  new  light  which  Higher 
Criticism  is  alleged  to  have  thrown  upon  the  authorship  of 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible  and  the  method  in  which 
they  were  constructed,  it  is  possible  to  hold  to  the  old-time 
and  conventional  opinions  of  the  Spirit’s  agency  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  minds  of  individuals  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Some  appear  to  think 
that  if  a  later  date  than  the  previously  accepted  one  be 
given  to  Genesis,  or  a  dual  authorship  ascribed  to  Isaiah, 
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or  if  Job  be  considered  in  the  aspect  of  a  drama,  everything 
trustworthy  and  sacred  about  the  books  must  be  surren¬ 
dered,  and  the  whole  remanded  to  the  category  of  mere  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  But  this  does  not  follow.  Unques¬ 
tionably  Job  is  a  drama.  What  the  ultimate  conclusions 
may  be  with  reference  to  the  composition  and  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  structure  and  import  of  the  prophets,  major  and  mi¬ 
nor,  is  not  so  clear  now  as  it  will  be  a  number  of  years 
hence.  Whatever  the  conclusion,  however,  the  pre.sent 
discussion  has  to  do  with  forms  and  methods,  and  not  with 
the  .substance  of  things.  If  a  man  still  finds  the  divine 
pre.sence  and  feels  the  divine  quickening  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  ;  if  he  is  still  touched  in  his  religious  emotions  and 
stirred  through  and  through  in  his  religious  purposes  by 
the  book  of  Isaiah ;  if  the  Psalms  are  still  wings  on  which 
his  soul  rises  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  why  be  over-anxious 
about  the  minor  considerations  of  dates  and  scribes?  God 
is  behind  the  Book  still,  and  he  is  in  the  Book  still ;  and 
it  bears  testimony  to  him. 

In  certain  forms  and  ways  of  apprehending  Christ  men 
differ.  They  differ,  and  differ  widely,  in  their  notions  of 
the  ground  of  the  efficacy  of  his  salvation.  If  a  person 
who  has  once  taken  Christ  to  be  his  Saviour,  and  has  held 
him  forth  to  men  as  the  sole  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  hope  of  a  blessed  future,  turns  from  him,  and  no  longer 
trusts  him,  nor  tries  to  persuade  others  to  trust  him,  for  re¬ 
demption,  but  drops  him  down  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
classes  him  with  Confucius  and  Buddha  and  Socrates  and 
Mohammed,  and  other  eminent  instructors  and  leaders,  it 
is  clear  that  he  has  no  further  right  to  be  called  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  has  repudiated  Christ  in  his  most  distinctive 
characteristic  and  function ;  and  it  is  neither  uncharitable 
nor  intolerant  to  put  him  into  the  class  in  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  believes  in  Christ 
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with  all  his  soul,  and  loves  him  with  an  enthusiastic  devo¬ 
tion,  and  is  seeking  to  serve  him  to  the  uttermost  by  win¬ 
ning  unbelievers  into  belief  and  building  up  disciples  in 
knowledge  and  holy  character,  and  gaining  every  possible 
point  he  can  for  the  kingdom,  even  though  he  may  have 
fallen  into  doubt  whether  his  old  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  are  quite  correct,  or  quite  adequate  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  he  is  yet  within  safe  limits,  and  is 
justified  in  asking,  not  so  much  for  the  toleration  of  his 
attitude  as  for  the  recognition  of  his  perfect  right  under 
the  law  of  Christian  liberty  to  take  and  hold  this  atti¬ 
tude.  It  is  not  through  any  theory  of  Christ,  no  matter 
how  correct,  but  through  faith  in  Christ  himself,  that  we 
are  saved.  Men  may  avail  themselves  of  the  North  Star 
to  navigate  the  sea  without  much  knowledge  of  astron¬ 
omy.  When  they  do,  they  must  be  accorded  rank  with 
sailors.  Men  wdio  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  who  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  who,  deriving  their  life  from  him, 
bring  forth  fruits  which  are  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  men,  must  be  allowed  wide  margin  in  the  sphere 
of  opinions  and  theories. 

Having  made  this  circuit  of  thought,  we  come  around 
to  our  starting-point.  Iii  our  apprehension  of  the  truth, 
and  in  our  judgment  of  our  fellow-believers  in  the  views 
they  hold,  we  are  to  distinguish  sharply  betw'eeu  the  vital 
and  the  incidental,  the  essential  and  the  non-essential. 
There  are  warp  strands  which  run  through  the  entire  web ; 
and  these  are  not  to  be  changed  or  tampered  with.  But 
there  are  w'oof  threads,  and  these  may  be  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  For  it  is,  as  Lowell  has  represented  in 
words  which  he  makes  Cromwell  say  to  Hampden : 

“Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  eflluence 

With  endless  change  is  fitted  to  the  hour.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THK  PHILOSOPHICAL  DISINTEGRATION 
OF  ISLAM.' 

BY  THK  RKV.  HKNRV  WOODWARD  HUI.BERT. 

Taken  together,  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church  present  a  splendid  spectacle  of  the  power  of  the 
new  faith  to  win  its  way  against  all  obstacles.  External 
to  the  Christian  organization,  Judaism,  the  Graeco-Roman 
pagan  systems,  the  Stoic,  Cynic,  and  Epicurean  philosophies, 
the  revived  mystery  cults,  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  Neo-Pla¬ 
tonism,  and  a  final  syncretism  of  all  the  pagan  elements, 
went  down  in  succession  before  the  all-conqnering  faith  in 
the  Crucified  One — Judaism  alone  remaining  to-day  to  tell 
the  story  of  disaster. 

Within  the  church  waged  a  still  fiercer  contest.  In  the 
guise  of  Christian  heresies,  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  elements 
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crept  into  the  early  church.  Ebionitism,  Gnosticism,  Sa- 
bellianism,  Manichaeism,  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  Mono- 
physitisin,  Monothelitism,  each  in  turn,  and  at  times  sev¬ 
eral  in  combination,  stormed  at  the  citadel  of  faith — all  in 
vain  as  far  as  affecting  any  organic  lodgment  or  even  hold¬ 
ing  any  outstanding  tower  or  battlement. 

We  may  justly  account  these  continued  victories  with¬ 
out  and  within  as  proof  of  the  fundamental  basis  in  truth 
of  that  faith.  Doubtless  these  hostile  forces  were  useful 
in  the  disciplinary  work  which  we  cannot  but  think  was 
necessary  in  the  progress  to  be  made.  By  them,  every 
joint  in  the  Christian  armor  was  tested,  every  weapon  in 
which  the  church  was  trusting  was  put  to  trial,  and  in  the 
great  creeds  of  the  ecumenical  councils  the  fundamentals 
of  faith  were  formulated  for  all  ages. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  contrast  at  some  length  the  first 
five  centuries  of  Islam  with  these  first  five  triumphant  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christianity. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  Christendom  when  the  Imperial 
church  iu  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  undertook 
to  extirpate  paganism  within  the  Empire  by  persecution. 
It  is  true  that  Neo-Platonism  in  its  later  development  was 
taking  on  a  quasi  -  trinitarian  cast,  and  that  some  promi¬ 
nent  Christians  were  yielding  to  the  vague  pantheistic 
ideas  of  Emanation  taught  by  the  philosophers;  but,  could 
the  weakened  and  vanishing  remains  of  the  pagan  cults, 
especially  pagan  philosophy  (mainly  in  the  form  of  Neo- 
Platonism),  have  remained  within  the  bounds  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  have 
died  out  as  effectually  as  did  the  great  heresies.  The 
safest  place  in  which  to  keep  wrong  opinions  is  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  best  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  an  age. 

Hence,  when  the  church  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  forci¬ 
bly  drove  the  scattered  remains  of  paganism  across  its  bor¬ 
ders,  and  into  sections  essentially  non-Christian,  and  so 
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many  of  them  soon  to  become  Mohammedan,  she  gave  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  those  very  elements  of  speculative  op¬ 
position,  and  was  sowing  broadcast  those  dragon’s  teeth 
whose  harvesting  would  bring  back  to  Christendom  not 
only  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  but  the  whole  array  of  the 
old  Greek  paganism,  new  panoplied  with  Damascus  steel, 
and  at  a  time  when  Christendom  was,  to  all  human  view, 
poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  onslaught. 

But,  however  threatening  a  revival  of  pagan  philosophy 
was  to  prove  to  Christianity  at  a  later  development,  it  was 
to  demonstrate  itself  in  the  meanwhile  almost  the  total 
destruction  of  Islam,  which  had  far  less  resistant  force. 
With  this  in  view,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  na¬ 
ture  and  surrounding  conditions  of  the  early  faith  of  Mu¬ 
hammad. 

Who  could  have  predicted  the  ri.se  of  so  mighty  a  power 
as  Islam  from  the  hitherto  silent  Arabian  penimsula?  The 
“times  of  ignorance,”  as  the  prophet  designated  what  went 
before  him  in  Arabia,  gave  little  promise  of  being  the  pre¬ 
lude  of  the  unprecedented  upheaval  to  the  Pacific  and  At¬ 
lantic  ushered  in  by  the  missionary  armies  of  Islam.  Sex¬ 
ual  dualism,  the  most  brutalizing  of  all  idolatrous  ideas, 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  the  fundamental  religious  notion  of  the 
Arabs.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  theft,  personal  vengeance, 
gross  love-intrigues,  the  loosest  possible  family-ties,  the 
degradation  of  woman  to  a  merely  animal  exi.stence,  would 
not  seem  to  be  traits  of  a  people  preparing  to  enter  upon 
so  large  a  stage  of  activities.  There  was,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  stir  of  literary  life,  and  renowned  poets  contested 
for  the  preeminence  at  the  annual  fairs,  while  the  .success¬ 
ful  poems  were  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Kaaba.  The 
best  indication  was  that  a  wide-spread  indifference  made  it 
evident  that  such  a  low  state  of  religious  and  social  life 
was  doomed.  ,  Serious  minds  turned  in  every  direction  for 
help.  There  arose  an  ascetic  fraternity  who  called  them- 
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selves  Hanifs  (“penitents”).  They  sought  to  go  back  to 
the  simple  faith  of  Abraham,  whom  they  styled  the  first 
Hanif.  They  proclaimed  themselves  as  seekers  after 
truth,  and  adopted  for  the  most  part  a  hermit  life.  They 
anticipated  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  word  “  Islam  ” 
(“submission”  or  “resignation”),  and  their  conception  of 
God  was  summed  up  in  the  word  “Judgment.” 

Into  this  twilight  of  faith  came  the  earnest-minded  Mu¬ 
hammad.  Sick  at  heart  over  the  conditions  of  morals 
about  him,  he  turned  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  haunting 
the  cavernous  hills  about  Mecca,  and  receiving  the  spirit¬ 
ual  consolations  of  his  faithful  Khadija.  Deeply  impressed 
with  vague  information  received  about  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion,  more  thoroughly  inducted  into  the  rabbinical  traves¬ 
ties  on  the  Old  Testament  narrative,  the  mind  of  Muham¬ 
mad  gradually  crystallized  ideas  which  made  up  the  body 
of  the  faith  he  championed  at  Mecca,  and  then  at  Medina, 
and  at  length,  through  his  emissaries,  throughout  Arabia, 
dying  with  a  world-vision  of  a  theocratic  religio-political 
kingdom. 

The  secret  of  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  Is¬ 
lam — the  most  formidable  organized  foe  of  Christianity — 
may  be  extracted  from  the  letter  Muhammad  sent  from 
Medina,  in  the  year  627  a.d.,  to  Heraclius,  the  emperor,  at 
Constantinople.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

“  In  the  name  of  God  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 
Muhammad,  who  is  the  servant  of  God  and  is  His  apostle, 
to  Heragl  the  Qaiser  of  Rum ;  peace  be  on  whoever  has 
gone  on  the  straight  road.  After  this  I  say.  Verily  I  call 
you  to  Islam  (‘submission’).  Embrace  Islam  and  God 
will  reward  you  twofold.  If  you  turn  away  from  the  offer 
of  Islam,  then  on  you  be  the  sins  of  your  people.  O  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Book  (Christians)  come  toward  a  creed  which  is 
fit  both  for  us  and  for  you.  It  is  this — to  worship  none 
but  God  and  not  to  call  others  God.  Therefore,  O  ye  peo- 
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pie  of  the  Book,  if  ye  refuse,  beware!  But  we  are  Muslims 
and  oiir  religion  is  Islam. 

[Seal]  “Muhammad  the  Apostle  of  God.’’ 

With  this  spirit  the  armies  of  Islam  threw  themselves 
upon  the  territories  nearest  at  hand.  When  we  examine 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  peoples  attacked  by  these 
fanatical  hordes,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  victories 
in  the  field.  What  distresses  us  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  won  their  spiritual  victories,  and  swept  vast  numbers 
of  pagans  and  nominal  Christians  into  their  ranks.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  Christians  thus  won  over 
were  so-called  heretical  Christians — Nestorians  in  Persia, 
Monothelites  in  Syria,  Monophysites  in  Egypt,  and  Arians 
in  North  Africa  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Spain.  Here 
again  orthodoxy  at  Constantinople  utilized  the  perse¬ 
cuting  spirit  to  its  own  hurt.  Heresy,  kept  within  the 
Empire  and  generously  handled,  might  soon  have  eaten  out 
its  own  heart,  and  disappeared ;  but,  across  the  border  and 
in  distant  corners,  it  fattened  on  the  opposition,  and  learned 
to  hate  the  imperial  formula  more  than  it  did  the  enemies 
of  the  faith.  And  thus  the  stern  discipline  of  the  Koran 
spread  itself  with  ease  over  the  old  centers  of  what  had  now 
become  a  corrupt  Christianity. 

It  was  the  great  infelicity  of  Islam,  however,  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  corner.  Sir  William  Muir  well  says: 

“  In  fine,  viewed  thus  in  a  religious  aspect,  the  surface  of 
Arabia  had  been  now  and  then  gently  rippled  by  the  fee¬ 
ble  efforts  of  Christianity;  the  sterner  influences  of  Juda¬ 
ism  had  been  occasionally  visible  in  a  deeper  and  more 
troubled  current,  but  the  tide  of  indigenous  idolatry  and 
Ishmaelite  superstition,  setting  from  every  quarter  with  an 
unbroken  and  unebbing  surge  toward  the  Kaaba,  gave  am¬ 
ple  evidence  that  the  faith  and  worship  of  Mecca  held  the 
Arab  mind  in  a  thralldora  rigorous  and  undisputed.  Yet, 
even  amongst  a  people  thus  enthralled  there  existed  ele- 
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merits  which  a  master  mind,  seeking  the  regeneration  of 
Arabia,  might  work  upon.  .  .  .  The  material  for  a  great 
change  was  here.  But  it  required  to  be  wrought ;  and  Ma¬ 
homet  was  the  workman.” 

Tire  whole  scheme  of  Islam  crystallized  in  the  hermitage 
of  the  Arabian  deserts.  Christianity  was  born  and  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  best  intellectual  and  spiritual 
light  the  world  had.  Mohammedanism  came  forth  from 
its  seclusion,  its  veins  throbbing  with  a  fervor  of  suppressed 
energy  of  feeling,  blinking  even  in  the  twilight  of  a  de¬ 
moralized  Christianity,  and  rushed  fanatically  to  a  world- 
conquest.  The  first  century  was  spent  in  an  unparalleled 
geographical  expansion  which  left  little  or  no  time  for 
calm  comparison.  The  Ommeyad  Kaliphs  from  Damas¬ 
cus  from  A.D.  661  directed  the  vast  scheme  of  conquest 
with  a  statesmanship  which  compels  our  admiration.  By 
71 1  A.D.  the  Koran  had  sway  from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  its  votaries  surged  up  against  the  walls  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  over  the  Pyrenees.  But  here  the  work  of  con¬ 
quest  was  checked.  The  forward  impulse  died  out,  and 
Islam  settled  down  at  Damascus,  and  then  at  Baghdad,  to 
count  over  the  treasures  she  had  amassed.  Now  for  the 
first  time  she  came  out  into  what  remained  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  noonday  of  ancient  civilization.  This 
is  the  critical  point  in  her  history.  A  few  centuries  now 
will  make  evident  her  strength  or  her  inherent  weakness. 

Let  us  turn  at  this  point  for  a  moment  and  notice  what 
occurred  in  the  meanwhile  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  In 
the  year  529  a.d.,  Justinian  had  closed  the  pagan  schools 
of  philosophy,  and  Ned-Platonism,  as  we  have  seen,  went 
forth  from  classic  Athens  to  seek  a  new  home  and  a  more 
favorable  environment.  Zoroastrian  Persia  gave  the  first 
harborage  to  the  exiles.  The  heretical  Christian  centers 
of  Edessa  and  later  Nisibis  became  fulcrums  on  which  the 
revived  spirit  of  pagan  philosophy  might  get  its  purchase 
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on  the  creed  of  the  fanatical  innocents  from  the  Arabian 
deserts.  The  Koran  forbade  all  free  investigation  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  but  through  the  agency  of  Syrian  Chris¬ 
tians  the  way  was  opened.  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  the 
works  of  the  Neo-Platonists  were  translated  into  Syriac, 
and  then  into  Arabic.  The  subtle  pagan  mysticism  of 
Persia  and  of  India,  closely  allied  with  various  phases  of 
Neo* Platonism,  cooperated  with  the  Greek  exiles. 

A  century  later  than  the  banishment  of  the  Neo-Plato¬ 
nists,  there  arose  in  the  Phnpire  at  its  extreme  eastern  lim¬ 
it  the  heretical  sect  who  styled  themselves  “  Paulicians.” 
They  were  the  spiritual  successors  of  the  Marcionite  type 
of  Gnosticism,  dualists,  who  repudiated  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  work  of  the  evil  Demiurge.  They  rejected  the  hu¬ 
man  birth  of  Jesus,  and  received  the  sacraments  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  eucharist  as  symbolic  acts  not  to  be  repeated. 
They  also  set  themselves  against  the  whole  hierarchical 
system,  as  well  as  against  various  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  church.  The  imperial  arm  was,  however,  soon 
raised  against  this  body  of  schismatics.  Symeon,  the  By¬ 
zantine  officer  sent  to  persecute  them  to  the  death,  was 
converted  by  the  simplicity  and  heroism  of  the  martyrs. 
Becoming  their  leader,  he  himself  suffered  martyrdom. 
Persecution  seems  to  have  given  vigor  to  the  sect,  and, 
when  at  last  its  votaries  were  banished  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  established  themselves  in  Saracen  territory  just 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Phnpire,  and  kept  up  thereafter  a 
constant  guerilla  warfare  upon  their  former  persecutors. 

When,  therefore,  the  Abbasside  Kaliphate  established 
itself  on  the  Persian  border,  and  the  city  of  Baghdad  be¬ 
came  the  new  Athens  of  science  and  philosophy  and  art,  a 
combination  of  forces  hostile  to  orthodox  Christianity  took 
place  of  singular  power — the  legalistic  and  materialistic 
spirit  of  classic  Greek  philosophy,  the  wild  mysticism  of 
Persia  and  Hindu  orientalism,  the  servile  accommodation 
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of  heretical  Christianity,  and  the  stern  willfulness  of  fatal¬ 
istic  Islam.  In  the  brilliant  and  luxuriant  court  of  Ha- 
ronn  er  Rasheed  and  A1  Ma’mun,  and  for  a  time  A1  Mii’a- 
tasim,  all  of  these  variant  forces  were  given  free  sway. 
The  result  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  elements 
which  had  longest  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  world-strug¬ 
gle  of  ideas.  Islam  had  no  chance,  and  could  hold  its 
footing  in  intellectual  circles  only  by  surrendering  its 
identity  and  by  allegorizing  the  fundamental  precepts  of 
the  Koran.  Already  the  Mohammedan  world  had  been 
rent  in  twain  by  the  schism  of  Shi’ite  vs.  Sunnite  over  the 
question  of  .spiritual  and  temporal  succession.  The  Shi’- 
ites  were  mainly  Persians,  and  thus  had  Aryan  blood  in 
their  veins.  The  ba.sal  notion  in  the  Aryan  word  “man” 
is  “thinker,”  and  the  race  has  always  remained  true  to  its 
intellectual  birthright.  Christian  heresies,  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  oriental  Aryan  mysticism  made  short  work  with 
the  Shi’ite  division,  and,  although  the  Persians  have  fur¬ 
nished  Islam  with  only  ten  million  votaries  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  hardly  more  than  one-twentieth  in  all ; 
yet  it  has  had  from  the  earlie.st  times  more  antagonizing 
and  heretical  .sects  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  of  Islam 
put  together.  Mohammedan  rationalism  has  always  found 
its  home  in  Persia.  Keen  minds  like  Lsaak  el  Kindi,  A1 
Farabi,  Avincenna,  and  el  Gazel  marked  out  the  road 
which  the  world  of  Mohammedan  learning  could  not  help 
following  out  east  and  we.st.  The  Shi’ite  sects  in  particu¬ 
lar,  even  the  more  con.servative  of  them,  were  receptacles 
of  all  the  former  religious  ideas  of  Persia. 

As  we  have  .seen,  in  the  early  days  of  Islam  its  primi¬ 
tive  fanaticism  excluded  any  theological  di.scu.ssion,  any 
going  behind  the  veil  of  revelation.  The  Koran  must  be 
accepted  in  toto^  without  re.servation,  and  the  troubled 
heart  must  await  the  day  of  judgment  for  the  .solution  of 
all  its  metaphysical  and  other  difficulties.  And  here  it  is 
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to  be  remarked  that  this  position  is  the  only  practicable 
one  for  Islam.  The  inconsistencies — historical,  ethical, 
and  religious — of  the  Koran  are  so  apparent  that  any  at¬ 
tempted  analysis  or  systematization  must  lead  to  irretriev¬ 
able  doubt  or  to  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme. 
The  first  five  centuries  of  Islam  make  this  quite  evident. 
All  seemed  lost,  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  when  the 
Ottoman  appeared  and  the  stern  hand  of  repression  put 
down  the  thinking  element  in  Islam,  and  she  has  managed 
thus  to  work  along  to  this  latter  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Hut  once  put  aside  this  repressive  policy,  and 
bring  the  whole  theory  of  the  Koran  or  any  of  its  variants 
into  the  blaze  of  (not  now  Greek  philosophy,  but)  modern 
science  and  of  the  historical  method,  and  it  must  vanish 
quickly,  except  where  sheer  fanaticism  shall  allow  it  a 
lingering  death.  This  condition  of  things  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  explanation  of  the  method  of  the  Ottoman  with 
the  Armenian  to-day.  Islam  cannot  bear  light  and  discus¬ 
sion.  But  the  century  of  geographical  expansion  was  not 
over  when,  at  Bosrah,  on  the  Persian  gulf,  aro.se  a  theolog¬ 
ical  innovator,  named  Ha.san,  who  introduced  into  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world  the  critical  study  of  dogma.  His  disci¬ 
ple,  Wa.sil  ibn  ’Ata,  sy.stematized  the  doctrine  of  the  school 
thus  formed  into  the  creed  adopted  by  the  Mo’tazilite  .sect. 
In  this  body  of  dogma  it  was  denied  that  attributes  could 
be  ascribed  to  God.  He  was  considered  too  far  away,  too 
unapproachable  (as  in  Neo-Platonism),  for  the  familiarity 
thus  implied.  This  .sect  rejected  the  doctrine  of  fatalistic 
predestination,  .so  clearly  taught  in  the  Koran,  and  added 
to  paradi.se  and  gehenna  an  intermediate  station  not  un¬ 
like  purgatory.  The  Jabarites,  although  agreeing  with 
the  Mo’tazilites  that  attributes  could  not  be  predicated  of 
God,  took  an  extreme  view  in  favor  of  fatalism.  In  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  both  of  these  sects,  the  Safatites  held  to 
the  grossest  anthropomorphism.  The  Ismailians,  a  power- 
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ful  Shi’ite  sect,  believed  in  a  God  above  the  Allah  of  the 
Koran.  He  was  unapproachable  by  human  reason.  His 
will  created  the  “  Universal  Reason.”  This  produced  the 
“universal  soul,”  and  thence  came  matter  and  space  and 
time — making  together  the  five  causes  of  the  universe. 
Man  emanated  from  these,  and  ever  had  a  tendency  back 
to  a  union  with  the  universal  reason.  Of  himself  he  was 
powerless  to  accomplish  this  aim.  Hence  the  universal 
reason  and  the  universal  soul  became  incarnate  in  the 
prophets  of  all  ages,  and  especially  in  Ali  and  the  Imams. 

About  875  A.D.  a  certain  Abdallah  ibn  Maimun  al  Kad- 
dah  attempted  to  use  the  doctrine  of  this  sect  to  destroy 
Islam.  He  called  together  a  congress  of  religions  (one  of 
the  earliest  on  record)  which  was  to  bring  into  comparison 
all  faiths,  with  the  aim  of  constructing  a  final  religion 
which  would  contain  the  good  qualities  of  them  all.  Mo¬ 
hammed  ibn  Ismail  was  proclaimed  the  true  Messiah  or 
Mahdi,  and  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  Ismailian  sect  was  a  sort  of  free-masonry, 
and  its  members  were  to  rise  from  arcanum  to  arcanum  by 
slow  gradations,  in  each  rise  sworn  to  the  most  dread  se¬ 
crecy.  The  Fatimite  dynasty  of  Egypt  grew  out  of  this 
movement.  The  Druses  of  Mt.  Lebanon  and  that  strange 
sect  of  the  Assassins  were  lineal  descendants  of  the  Ismail¬ 
ian  heresy. 

The  ascetic  heresy  of  Sufism  arose  in  the  East,  and  was 
thoroughly  pantheistic.  “Every  man  is  God,”  said  one  of 
their  leaders. 

It  is  not  possible  here  and  now  to  go  into  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  almost  innumerable  heresies  in  the  Moham¬ 
medan  world.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  have 
been  carefully  tabulated  and  described,  and  that  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  list.  It  is  probable  that  the  sects  in 
Islam  far  outnumber  those  of  Christianity.  As  the  unity 
of  the  Mohammedan  world  fell  apart  with  the  rise  of  the 
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Abbassid  dynasty  and  the  flight  of  the  Omineyads  to  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  as  later  almost  innumerable  political  divisions 
shattered  the  uniformity  in  statecraft;  so  the  spiritual  feu¬ 
dalism  brought  unending  internecine  strife,  and  the  theo¬ 
cratic  ideal  of  the  Koran  fell  forever.  The  spirit  of  the 
various  sects  is  fairly  represented  by  an  utterance  ascribed 
to  Muhammad  when  he  said:  “Verily,  it  will  happen  to 
my  people  even  as  it  did  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  divided  into  seventy-two  sects,  and 
my  people  will  be  divided  into  seventy-three.  Every  one 
of  the  sects  will  go  to  gehenna  except  one.” 

It  is  probably  correct  to  ascribe  this  almost  immediate 
and  universal  falling  apart  of  the  Mohammedan  world  in 
theological  matters  to  the  rationalizing  influences  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  the  closely  allied  oriental  schemes 
of  thought.  Doubtless  other  forces  were  at  work  in  both 
the  political  and  doctrinal  world  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
disintegration,  but  that  the  philosophical  element  was  the 
predominant  factor  may  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a 
brief  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Arabian  philos¬ 
ophy  as  .seen  in  the  East  in  A1  Kindi,  A1  Farabi,  Avincen- 
na,  and  A1  Gazel ;  and  in  the  West  by  Avempace,  Abu- 
bacer,  and  Averroes.  We  shall  quickly  find  justification 
for  the  as.sertion  that  “the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  was  only  a  form  of  Aristotelianism  tempered  more  or 
less  with  Neo-Platonic  conceptions.” 

The  encyclopedic  mind  of  A1  Kindi  left  scarcely  a  topic 
of  thought  untouched.  Born  at  Bosrah,  on  the  Persian 
gulf,  about  900  A.D.,  he  had  produced  before  his  death, 
seventy  years  later,  over  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  treat¬ 
ises,  of  which  thirty-two  were  on  philosophy.  He  set  him¬ 
self  to  reconcile  faith  and  philosophy,  perceiving  that  the 
Islamic  faith  seemed  at  variance  with  the  Aristotelian 
system,  which,  by  his  time,  was  widely  accepted 
among  the  Arabs.  A  Platonizing  spirit  influenced  his 
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Aristotelianism.  He  found  the  bond  of  union  of  all  things 
to  be  a  universal  soul  of  the  world  with  its  partial  or  frag¬ 
mentary  souls.  In  theology  the  reason  must  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  settle  all  matters. 

A1  Farabi,  a  contemporary,  began  his  study  and  teach¬ 
ing  at  Baghdad,  and  continued  them  at  Aleppo  and  Da¬ 
mascus.  While  presenting  in  his  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tions  much  that  was  found  useful  to  the  Christian  theolo¬ 
gians  of  a  later  date,  A1  Farabi  was  essentially  a  Neo-Pla- 
tonist,  and  the  doctrine  of  emanation  is  the  key  to  his 
system.  Somewhat  inconsistently  he  affirmed  that  the 
First  Being,  of  which  he  predicates  Intelligence  (as  over 
against  the  Nous  of  Plotinus,  which  could  not  have  attri¬ 
butes),  created  first  of  all  the  Intellect.  From  this  by  em¬ 
anation  came  forth  the  Cosmical  Soul.  By  combinations 
of  these  are  formed  matter  and  all  terrestrial  bodies.  “  Evil 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  good  in  a  finite  world,”  he  af¬ 
firmed.  Yet  “all  things  are  under  divine  guidance  and 
are  good,  since  all  was  created  by  God.”  Knowledge  of 
the  F'irst  Being  is  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  with  the 
Neo-Platonists  he  defines  the  practical  duty  of  man  as  con¬ 
sisting  in  rising  as  far  as  human  force  permits  it  into  like¬ 
ness  with  God.‘ 

Avincenna  (978-1036  A.D.,  Bokhara-Ispahan)  rejected 
many  of  the  Neo-Platonizing  ideas  of  A1  Farabi,  and  with 
Aristotle  held  to  the  eternity  of  matter.  As  Erdmann 
points  out,  Avincenna  answers  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Neo-Platonist  Porphyry  by  saying,  that  all  genera  had  a 
real  existence  in  the  Divine  understanding ;  they  have  a 
real  existence  in  the  individuals  and  also  a  real  existence 
in  our  concepts;  thus  settling  in  the  Orient  the  contest 
which  waged  long  after  in  the  West  between  realism,  nom¬ 
inalism,  and  conceptualism. 

A1  Gazel,  a  skeptic  in  philosophy,  closes  the  succession 
*  Ueberweg,  Vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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of  philosophers  in  the  East.  He  became  a  Sufi — a  mystic, 
and  gave  over  the  attempt  to  think  out  his  faith.  An  un- 
philosophical  orthodoxy  now  received  the  backing  of  the 
Mongol  Ottoman,  and  after  the  cataclysm  of  the  Crusades 
speculative  questioning  was  suppressed  in  the  Orient. 

In  the  West,  in  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Kaliphate  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  conditions  had  been  most  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  philosophical  speculations.  Great  schools  had 
arisen;  Jews  and  Christians  were  given  freedom  of  thought 
and  activity  and  Islam  opened  itself  out  to  free-thinking 
in  close  proximity  to  Europe  now  drugged  into  spiritual 
and  intellectual  slumbers.  Avempace  and  Abubacer  were 
thorough  rationalists.  Man  without  revelation  is  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  know  God,  they  said.  The  former  was  repeated¬ 
ly  styled  an  enemy  of  religion.  But  it  was  in  Averroes 
that  philosophical  speculation  reached  its  paradise.  Aris¬ 
totle  became  his  supreme  master.  While  not  hostile  to 
religion,  he  looked  upon  all  religions  “as  containing  phil¬ 
osophical  truth  under  the  veil  of  figurative  representation; 
by  allegorical  interpretation  one  might  advance  to  purer 
knowledge,  while  the  masses  held  to  the  literal  sense. 
The  highest  grade  of  intelligence  was  philosophical  knowl¬ 
edge.”^ 

Thus  it  was  that  the  whole  world  of  Islam  was  honey¬ 
combed  by  religious  doubt.  Having  ventured  out  into  the 
“open"”  of  the  world’s  thought,  it  soon  found  itself,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  Christian  victories  of  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  a  victim  to  pagan  metaphys¬ 
ical  speculation,  which,  having  run  its  swift  course,  left  no 
resource  but  to  acknowledge  the  inability  of  the  Koranic 
faith  to  be  harmonized  with  philosophy.  This  outcome 
threw  all  the  bolder,  freer  minds  in  the  world  of  Islam  in¬ 
to  utter  skepticism.  A  denial  of  the  fundamentals  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  a  thoroughly  materialistic  conception  of 
‘Ueberweg,  Vol.  i.  p.  417. 
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life  and  destiny,  a  pathetic  and  yet  half-mocking  appeal  to 
thoughtful  men  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
we  and  whatever  is  precious  to  us  must  go  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  as  the  flame  that  is  blown  out,  are  all  that  is  left. 
The  masses  might  be  humored  by  the  fantasies  of  so-called 
religion ;  but  the  thinking  man  must  be  above  all  this, 
and  must  calm  all  agitations  of  mind  or  conscience  in  the 
stoical  acceptance  of  fate. 

The  typical  mind  of  this  outcome  of  the  contact  of  Is¬ 
lam  with  pagan  philosophy  and  mysticism  was  the  Per¬ 
sian  astronomer-poet  Omar  Khayyam.  In  closing  our 
theme,  let  us  glance  at  his  life  and  writings  with  the  view 
of  understanding  the  situation  of  things  at  that  critical 
period  when  the  rude  warriors  of  Europe,  at  the  command 
of  a  Christian  Kaliph,  and  in  the  form  of  a  Christian  Je¬ 
had  (“Holy  War”),  struck  a  blow  at  the  Kaffir  (“infidel”) 
who  held  the  most  revered  relic  in  the  world,  the  tomb  of 
the  Christ.  ‘ 

*  Let  me  emphasize  here  what  I  believe  to  have  t)een  the  prime  cause  of 
the  Crusades.  Christendom  was  by  the  year  1050  hemmed  round  by  a 
huge  crescent  of  Islam  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Volga,  Europe  was 
sunk  to  its  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  pornocracy 
at  Rome  and  like  iniquity  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  high  places  of 
the  church  had  created  a  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  As  Sab¬ 
atier  has  so  vigorously  pointed  out,  the  many-titled  heresy  of  the  Cathari 
was  eating  out  the  heart  of  Southern  Christendom.  The  best  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Southern  France,  was  almost  to  a  man  in  revolt  against  the  church. 
Italy  was  going  fast  along  the  same  way.  Distrust  and  doubt  were 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  brightest  minds  came  into  contact  with  specu¬ 
lative  doubt  in  Spain,  Sicily  was  looked  upon  as  a  ne.st  of  heretics  who 
had  come  into  contact  with  skeptical  Muslims.  The  .spirit  of  doubt 
everywhere  rampant  in  Islam  was  pouring  over  into  Europe.  The  great 
heart  of  Christian  F^urope,  distrusting  its  leaders,  chafing  under  wide¬ 
spread  spiritual  defections,  looked  blindly  alxnit  to  seek  the  cau.se  of  all 
this,  rose  as  one  man  at  the  call  to  battle  against  a  foe  whose  spiritual 
invasions  promised  more  terrors  for  Christendom  than  all  the  martial 
victories  of  the  previous  centuries.  Says  Erdmann  (p.  358):  “All  that 
Christianity  had  ever  oppo.sed  reappears  now  united  in  Islam  in  a  reju¬ 
venated  form.  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christian  heresy  were  the 
teachers  of  Mohammed.  What  they  gave  their  pupil  was  fused  by  him, 
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Omar  Khayyam  was  born  at  Naishapur  in  Khorasan, 
Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  {c.  1050 
A.D.).  As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Haroun  er  Rasheed, 
the  Kaliphate  had  utilized,  as  a  bodyguard,  Mongol 
slaves  captured  in  the  distant  wars  in  Central  Asia.  The 
story  of  how  these  Seljuk  proselytes  to  the  faith  grad¬ 
ually  gathered  power  at  Baghdad  and,  finally,  aided  by 
soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  Turkish  hordes,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  political  affairs  as  “mayors  of  the  palace”  to  the 
spiritual  Kaliph,  is  well  known.  In  1058  Togrul  Beg,  as 
Phnir  al  Omra,  assumed  control  of  military  affairs  in  the 
dying  Kaliphate.  His  son.  Alp  Arslan,  and  Malik  Shah, 
who  followed,  gathered  matters  into  their  own  hands  more 
and  more,  and  their  devastating  armies  moved  east  and 
west  through  the  Mohammedan  world.  A  general  indif¬ 
ference  to  religion  made  the  court  of  these  barbarians  at 
Ispahan  the  hotbed  of  Mohammedan  free-thinking,  in 
greatest  contrast  to  the  Ottoman  court  at  Brnsa,  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  later.  The  Visier,  Nizam  nl  Mnlk,  has  left  ns  a 
quaint  story  of  his  school-boy  days,  when,  at  Naishapur,  he 
studied  under  Abd  es  Samad,  together  with  our  poet  Omar 
and  Hasan  Ben  Sabbah,  afterwards  the  originator  of  that 
strange  division  of  the  Ismailians  called  the  “Assassins.” 
The  three  boys  made  a  mutual  vow,  that,  if  any  one 
reached  a  position  of  power,  he  would  share  with  the 
others.  They  parted,  and  years  after  Nizam  nl  Mnlk  be¬ 
came  the  vizier  of  Alp  Arslan  at  Ispahan.  Whereupon 
his  two  friends  appealed  to  the  school-boy  promise.  Hasan 
Ben  Sabbah  was  given  a  lucrative  position,  with  prospects 
of  advance.  He  became  involved,  however,  in  a  court  in¬ 
trigue,  fled,  and  established  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sect 

in  the  spirit  of  a  world-conqueror,  into  one  doctrine  which  is  entirely  of 
this  world,  so  that  all  the  various  traits  which  the  Apostolic  age  had  as¬ 
cribed  to  Anti-Christ  are  united  in  Islam,  the  true  Anti-Christianity.  An 
encounter  with  the  Anti-Christ  was  the  general  desire.” 
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of  the  Assassins  in  the  impregnable  castle  of  Alamut,  south 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  One  of  the  victims  of  that  terror- 
bringing  order  was  the  old  school-friend  Nizam  nl  Mulk. 

Omar,  to  the  contrary,  refused  a  position  of  political 
trust,  and  said ;  “  The  greatest  boon  you  can  confer  on 

me  is  to  let  me  live  in  a  corner  under  the  shadow  of  your 
fortune,  to  spread  wide  the  advantages  of  science,  and  pray 
for  your  long  life  and  prosperity.”  Whereupon  he  was 
given  a  pension,  and  carried  out  to  the  full  his  wishes. 
He  became  great  in  mathematics,  in  astronomy,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  free-thinking  poet.  Under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  “  breviary  of  a  radical  free-thinker,” 
the  Voltaire  of  Islam,  has  been  made  of  late  the  subject  of 
enthusiastic  study. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  quatrains  of  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam  at  length  for  our  present  purpose,  but  only  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  them  as  the  logical  outcome  in  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  disintegration  of  Islam.  In  vain,  to  my  thinking,  do 
romanticists  attempt  to  allegorize  away  the  sad  pessimism 
and  revolting  materialism  which  make  up  the  warp  and 
woof  of  these  strange,  fascinating  lines: — 

“  Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend 
Itefore  we  too  into  the  dust  descend: 

Dust  unto  dust  and  under  dust  to  lie 
Sans  wine,  sans  song,  sans  singer,  sans  end. 

“  Alike  for  those  who  for  to-day  prepare. 

And  those  that  after  some  to-morrow  stare, 

A  muezzin  from  the  tower  of  darkness  cries, 

‘  Fools,  your  reward  is  neither  here  nor  there.’ 

“  A  moment’s  halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  being  from  the  well  amid  the  waste. 

And  lo  !  the  phantom  caravan  has  reached 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — oh  make  haste  ! 

“  O  threats  of  hell  and  hopes  of  paradise. 

One  thing  at  lea.st  is  certain — this  life  flies. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  lies, 

The  flower  that  once  has  blown  forever  dies. 
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“  Yet — ah,  that  spring  should  vanish  with  the  rose; 

That  youth’s  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close; 

The  nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 

Ah,  whence  and  whither  flown  again — who  knows  ! 

“  Waste  not  your  hour  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  this  and  that  endeavor  and  dispute; 

Better  l>e  jocund  with  the  fruitful  grape 
Than  sadden  after  none  or  better  fruit. 

“  Into  this  universe,  and  why  not  knowing; 

Nor  whence  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing; 

And  out  of  it,  as  wind  along  the  waste 
I  know  not  whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 

“  Karth  could  not  answer,  nor  the  seas  that  mourn 
In  flowing  purple  of  their  Lord  forlorn. 

Nor  rolling  heaven  with  all  his  signs  revealed 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  night  and  morn.” 

Contrast  this  despairing  wail  of  a  disintegrated  Islam 
with  the  faith-cry  of  the  Christian  poet  of  medijEvalism 
who,  too,  walked  “this  dark  wood  where  the  straight  path 
was  confused  ” !  Listen  to  the  description  of  the  meeting 
of  Dante  with  Beatrice,  the  emblem  of  divine  truth : — 

“  ‘Turn,  Beatrice,  O  turn  thy  holy  eyes,’ 

Such  was  their  song — ‘  unto  thy  faithful  one. 

Who  has  to  see  thee  ta’en  so  many  steps. 

In  grace  do  us  the  grace  that  thou  unveil 
Thy  face  to  him,  .so  that  he  may  di.scern 
The  second  beauty  which  thou  dost  conceal  !  ’ 

O  splendor  of  the  living  light  eternal ! 

Who  underneath  the  shadow  of  Parnassus 
Hath  grown  so  pale,  or  drunk  so  at  its  cistern. 

He  would  not  seem  to  have  his  mind  encumbered 
Striving  to  paint  thee  as  thou  didst  appear. 

Where  the  harmonious  heaven  o’ershadowed  thee. 

When  in  the  oi)en  air  thou  didst  unveil  thyself  !  ” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  IDEALISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  LINDSAY,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.SC. 

It  lias  always  been  to  us  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of 
Christianity  that  it  not  merely  has  close  affinities  with,  but 
is  itself  such  a  living  spring,  of  true  idealism.  It  is  itself, 
however,  never  mere  idealism.  It  sees  too  much  reality  at 
the  core  of  the  universe  for  that.  But  such  reality  is  spir¬ 
itual,  and  provides  the  real-ideal,  which  is  the  true  ideal. 
Any  other  idealism  is  simply  inane.  We  believe  a  true 
Idealism  to  be  the  true  philosophy :  we  hold  the  Ideal  to 
be  the  Real,  and  Reality  to  be  the  test  of  the  Ideal ;  but 
we  do  not  take  every  Ideal  to  be  the  true  and  full  Real. 
It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  more  subtle  and  sub¬ 
versive  influences  for  Christianity  have  ever  gone  forth 
from  any  philosophy  than  have  issued  from  some  modern 
forms  of  Idealism.  The  adjective  “Absolute”  prefixed  to 
an  “  Idealism  ”  nowise  perfects  its  view  of  the  Real,  which 
it  makes  equivalent  to  the  Ideal,  while  the  Ideal  has  been 
neither  seen  nor  summed  by  it.  Both  Jowett  and  Caird 
have  told  us  that  the  Christ  whom  we  know  is  “  necessar¬ 
ily  ideal  ”  :  so  he  is — our  conscious  and  Highest  Ideal ;  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  imply  that  this  Ideal  which  we  have 
of  the  Christ  is  something  wrenched  from  the  actual,  at¬ 
tained  indeed  by  our  own  improvings  upon  the  Christ  his¬ 
toric  and  actual.  If  Christ  be  not  the  Ideal  because  he,  as 
actual,  is  always  more  than  our  own  highest  Ideal  of  him, 
then  he  should  soon  cease  to  inspire  us  with  strenuous  ef¬ 
fort  to  realize  the  ideal  that  he  brings. 
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But  he  is  the  Ideal  realized.  He  is  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  in  whom  the  Ideal  is  made  everlastingly  real.  He  is 
the  Ideal  for  mankind  to  day,  just  because  these  things  are 
so,  and  because  he  is  Actuality,  not  mere  offspring  of  our 
idealizings.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Ideal  is  for  us  the 
basal  reality  just  because  the  Ideal  is  for  us  more  than 
something  merely  subjective.  The  fundamentally  real  of 
the  Universe  is  for  us  just  that  archetypal  ideal  which  had 
its  home  in  the  mind  of  God.  The  physically  real  is  but 
the  manifestation  of  the  spiritually  ideal.  The  eternal 
principles  and  laws  of  reason  whereby  the  ideal  so  passes 
into  the  real  are  all  grounded  in  God,  so  that  it  is  in  his 
“light  we  see  light.”  The  Ideal  is  seen  to  be  as  rational 
as  its  realization  is  seen  to  be  progressive.  Just  because 
the  realization  is  progressive,  the  ideal  is  realized  in  the 
real,  imperfect  though  the  realization  be.  Incompleteness 
may  be  part  of  the  case,  but  the  incompleteness  is  itself  an 
inspiration,  calling  forth  our  free  agency  and  effort  towards 
fuller  approximation  of  the  ideal. 

Still,  rational  as  our  conceptions  of  the  Ideal  may  be, 
they  may  yet  be  no  more  than  subjective  and  illusive,  if 
so  be  they  are  not  theistically  grounded  in  God  as  the  Ab¬ 
solute  Reason.  May  we  not  say  that  such  realism  as  this 
implies  is  a  realism  that  is,  in  fact,  ideal?  We  do  well  to 
remember  that  even  the  world  of  real  things  is  not  a  world 
of  mere  things,  but  of  things  that  are  to  us  an  expression 
of  the  Ideal  Mind.  But  that  does  not  mean  an  Hegelian 
mode  of  treating  the  world  as,  in  Schopenhauer’s  phrase, 
a  “crystallized  syllogism,”  as  though  Logic  were  originat¬ 
ive  of  nature,  not  merely  interpretative  of  it.  The  “Abso¬ 
lute  Idea”  of  Hegel  is  powerless  to  create  the  world  of  ac¬ 
tuality,  for,  “without  matter,”  as  Kant  said,  “categories 
are  empty.”  And  the  “Absolute  Idea”  in  its  self-evolu¬ 
tion  is  of  all  things  most  inane,  because  it  figures  as 
thought — “the  impersonal  life  of  thought” — without  a 
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Thinker.  It  is  a  philosophic  feat  to  find  things  to  subsist 
without  substance  and  originate  without  cause.  The 
search  of  Neo-Hegelianism  for  a  principle  of  unity,  and  its 
sympathy  with  evolutionary  conception,  have  made  this 
form  of  idealism  very  potent  and  attractive  in  the  hands  of 
great  teachers  like  Green  and  Caird.  Professor  John  Wat¬ 
son,  of  Canada,  has  lately  furnished,  in  his  book  on  “Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Idealism,”  further  illustration  of  what  we  are 
to  understand  by,  and  expect  from,  idealistic  Christianity. 
Professor  Watson  is  so  bent  on  basing  morality  on  religion, 
that  he  falls  into  the  mistake  of  confounding  their  actual 
or  historic  relations  with  their  necessary  or  logical  connec¬ 
tion.  His  treatment  of  their  relation  is  not  conspicuous 
for  clearness,  if  so  be  he  means  not  to  commit  the  mistake 
of  making  morality  unjustifiably  dependent  upon  religion. 
“There  can  be  no  morality  without  the  belief  in  a  life 
higher  than  sense  and  passion.”  Again  he  says,  “  This 
belief  must  draw  its  support  from  faith  in  a  divine  princi¬ 
ple  which  insures  victory  to  the  higher  life.”  Now  it  is 
an  untenable  position  to  assume  that  there  can  be  “no” 
morality — that  a  man  can  give  “no”  response  to  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  conscience — without  such  “belief”  in 
higher  “life”  and  such  “faith”  in  “Divine  principle.” 
Man  is  surely  sufficiently  an  end,  and  this  present  exist¬ 
ence  surely  sufficiently  v^aluable,  to  make  a  right  will  a 
possible  (in  the  moral  sense)  and  an  important  thing.  It 
is  surely  unfair  to  assume  that  there  can  be  “no”  moral  or 
virtuous  conduct  without  the  explicit  “faith”  he  imposes. 
Have  they  who  so  speak  understood  how  thoroughly  in- 
woven  ethical  law  is  with  the  whole  tissue  of  our  being? 
As  if  morality  could  not  be  practiced  without  such  “faith” 
in  the  grounds  of  it!  Is  not  the  Professor’s  idealistic  con¬ 
tent  to  run  back  into  an  ultimate  category  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation?  Do  we  not  in  such  obligation  come  into  sight  of 
the  ideal?  Is  not  man’s  own  ideal  yet  one  with  the  pur- 
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pose  of  God  for  man  ?  For  us  it  is  enough,  even  in  the 
theistic  interest,  to  hold  to  such  obligation,  since  the  ideal 
therein  perceived  and  sought  binds  itself  upon  us  as  being 
of  God  in  its  origin,  and  as  being  identical  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  purpose  for  us.  We  can  postulate  a  deeper  basis  for 
morality  than  religious  dogmas,  without  in  the  least  ac¬ 
cepting  the  views  as  to  religion  of  writers  like  Leslie  Ste¬ 
phen  and  .some  who  .stand  for  the  independence  of  moral¬ 
ity.  It  is  po.ssible  for  the  religious  mind  to  be  here  too 
religious !  So  hard  is  it  to  rise  above  traditionali.sm. 

The  same  tendency  is  found  in  Professor  Watson’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  (ireek  ideal.  He  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  Greek  religion,  and  then  says,  “To  this  religious  ideal 
corresponds  the  ethical  ideal.”  But  there  are  those  who 
have  made  a  not  less  deep  study  of  the  subject  than  there 
is  any  rea.son  to  suppose  Professor  Watson  has  done,  who 
yet  find  that  the  Greek  held  to  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
morality,  and  was  irreligious  in  characteristic — realized,  in 
fact,  to  be  so  by  his  own  most  thoughtful  representatives. 
The  truth  is  that,  in  describing  the  Greek  religion  as  he 
idealistically  does.  Professor  Watson  is  whetting  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  him.self.  F'or  it  amounts  to  a  testimony  to 
the  strength  of  the  moralization  of  the  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  that  the  moral  con.sciousness  went  before  with  such 
idealizing  and  purifying  effect  for  the  religion,  as  it  must 
have  done  when  the  gods  were  “humanized.”  Professor 
Watson  wisely  refrains  from  telling  us  whether  .skepticism 
would  have  had  the  power  it  did  have  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sophists  but  for  the  way  in  which  the  moral  sense  was 
critically  brought  to  bear  on  the  traditional  beliefs  of 
Greece. 

When  the  Professor  deals  with  the  Jewish  ideal  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  which  is  Christian,  his  shortcoming  is  very 
manifest.  He  actually  misplaces  the  stress  which  should 
have  been  laid  on  prophetism,  so  that  it  rests  rather  on  the 
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law.  An  idealistic  philosopher  should  not  be  slow  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  ideal  world  of  the  prophets,  and  as  much  of 
modern  theology  should  be  absorbed  by  any  one  who  pre¬ 
sumes  to  lead  thought  on  such  matters  as  to  prevent  em¬ 
phasis  doing  duty  for  insight.  The  significance  of  proph- 
etism — its  incomparable  greatness  and  its  unique  charac¬ 
ter — Professor  Watson  has  not  realized. 

A  strange  treatment,  too,  of  the  Christian  ideal  is  that 
wliich  is  conducted  without  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  in 
which,  for  many  of  us  who  are  also  idealists  but  after  an¬ 
other  fashion,  the  ideal  became  real.  Here,  in  the  Infinite 
Moral  Person,  is  actualized  all  that  prophetic  ideal  had 
seemed  to  portend.  An  impact  is  thus  given  to  the  argti- 
ment  for  the  genetic  relation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
ideals  such  as  is  completely  wanting  to  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Watson.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  Christianity 
in  which  that  which  is  most  characteristic — the  Incarna¬ 
tion — is  ignored,  and  in  which  a  mere  circle  of  ideas  takes 
the  place  of  a  Divine  Person? 

We  have,  of  course,  been  already  made  familiar  by  ideal¬ 
istic  writers  with  the  retention  of  spiritual  idea  in  the  case 
of  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  the  dismissal  of  historic  fact. 
Professor  Watson  supplies  a  similar  projection  of  ideas 
without  any  basework  in  the  historic  fact  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  Or,  is  the  Incarnation  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
“foreign  and  outworn  integuments,”  and  not  as  the  “vital 
substance”  of  that  “historical  theology,”  a  “large  part” 
of  whose  “essence,”  we  have  been  blandly  informed,  “will 
fall  away”  under  the  rapprochement  between  Christianity 
and  Idealism?  But  even  when  Christ  became  incarnated 
in  one  of  his  apostles  who  said,  “  Christ  liveth  in  me,”  does 
any  one  imagine  that  it  was  as  anything  “foreign”  to  the 
human  life  of  that  follower  that  the  Divine  life  of  Jesus 
was  so  present  in  it?  What  we  have  here  is  that  “out¬ 
worn  ”  Hegelian  type  of  thought  in  which  is  no  tossing 
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betwixt  idea  and  history,  for  all  history  is  idea  for  its  me¬ 
diating  thought.  But  what  guarantee  is  there  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  spiritual  idea  or  essence  when  it  is  no  longer 
wedded  to  actual  or  historic  fact  ? 

Is  not  this  procedure  but  one  move  to  those  already  nu¬ 
merous  forms  of  abstractness  and  unreality  from  which 
philosophy  has  been  seeking  deliverance  or  recovery? 
Does  this  divorce  place  the  idea  on  any  surer  basis  in  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  lead  a  sundered  life?  Does  it  not  reduce  it  at 
length  to  a  state  of  impotence?  When  we  witness  this 
substitution  of  ideas  for  the  concrete  actualities  of  the 
Christian  faith,  we  recall  the  deeper  wisdom  of  even  a  mod¬ 
ern  novelist  whose  insight  pointed  out  how  often  “ideas” 
are  “  poor  ghosts,”  so  insufficient  are  they  to  prove  a  vital¬ 
izing  motive  and  force  for  mankind.  If  orthodox  theology 
may  be  blamed  for  its  too  frequent  methods  of  accretion, 
does  it  not  seem  that  idealistic  Christianity  is  no  less 
blameworthy  for  its  methods  of  abstraction? 

Professor  Watson  blames  Mr.  Balfour  for  retaining  a 
“matter”  of  sense  after  rejecting  the  Kantian  “thing  in  it¬ 
self.”  This  matter  is  to  fill  up  the  categories  which  else 
were  formal  and  empty,  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  view.  Professor 
Watson  subjects  Kant’s  positions  on  the  opposition  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  object  to  criticism,  and  recalls  the  real  object  as 
existing,  for  Kant,  apart  from  the  subject,  but  the  kmnvn 
object  not  so  existent.  Kant,  of  course,  held  the  spatial 
and  temporal  forms  to  be  due  to  the  subject,  while  the 
“matter”  so  related  he  held  to  be  due  to  the  object.  In 
this  contrast  of  matter  and  form,  an  independent  existence 
of  subject  and  object  was  assumed.  But  then.  Professor 
Watson  contends,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  this  “inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  subject  and  object,  unless  we  can 
show  that  an  independent  subject  and  object  can  be 
known.”  We  must  be  sure  that  the  separation  of  subject 
and  object  is  “admissible”  before  we  ask  what  is  contrib- 
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uted  by  the  one  and  what  by  the  other.  We  must  see 
whether  this  separation  will  explain  knowledge  for  us. 
For  we  already  have  knowledge  when  we  try  to  explain 
knowledge. 

So  far  as  knowledge  goes,  the  object  exists  but  for  a  con¬ 
scious  subject — its  necessary  correlate,  while  the  subject, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  “absorbed”  in  the  object.  So  at 
least  Professor  Watson  puts  it,  although  it  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  that  some  other  idealistic  philosophers  have  lately 
done  better,  discriminating  the  unattained  ideal  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  virtue  of  which,  knowledge  can  manifestly  never 
be  the  full  expression  of  reality.  But  what  becomes  of  the 
independent  existence  of  subject  and  object  when  each,  in 
knowledge,  depends  so  completely  on  the  other?  Professor 
Watson  insists  on  the  untenableness  of  Kant’s  position,  and 
shows  that  space  and  time  relations  have  no  right  to  be 
retained  for  the  subject  alone,  but  only  in  so  far  as  there 
has  arisen  for  it  the  “consciousness  of  an  object  determin¬ 
able  under  those  relations.”  The  object  may  be  more  or 
less  determinate,  but  is  always  a  known  object,  never  a 
“thing  in  itself.”  The  object  always  exists  for  a  subject, 
any  other  object  being  fictional  and  abstract.  So  Professor 
Watson  concludes  that  there  is  no  opposition  between  a 
“matter”  which  comes  from  the  object  and  a  “form”  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  subject.  The  world  exists  solely  for  a 
combining,  self-active  subject. 

Now,  Professor  Watson  presumably,  like  a  good  ideal¬ 
istic  philosopher,  wishes  us  to  understand  the  futility  of 
inquiry  into  the  epistemological  process,  and  we  have  been 
well  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  insistence  from  other 
idealistic  philosophers.  Subject  and  object,  form  and  mat¬ 
ter,  exist  only  in  such  dependence  on  each  other,  that  we 
are  left  by  idealistic  philosophers  to  suppose  inquiry  into 
their  coming  together  to  be  useless  and  vain.  So  identi¬ 
fied  are  thought  and  reality  in  their  view,  that  they  would 
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have  all  men  become  metaphysicians,  none  epistemologists. 
But  surely  modern  researches  into  the  nature  and  possibil¬ 
ity  of  real  knowledge,  with  the  confusions  and  uncritical 
assumptions  of  knowledge,  make  this  idealistic  insistence 
a  belated  one.  It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  this  epis¬ 
temological  inquiry,  like  every  other,  must  be  made  by 
mind  itself.  It  is  a  strange  and  unmeaning  prejudice  which 
objects  to  theoretic  scrutiny  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  be¬ 
cause  therein — as  in  all  science — we  are  using  this  faculty 
itself.  It  is  simply  irrational  to  reject  the  science  because 
we  cannot  have  it  on  other  terms.  Shall  we,  then,  accept 
the  Hegelian  identity  of  thought  and  existence?  That  we 
cannot  do,  for  this  identification  has  been,  since  the  days 
of  Trendelenburg,  too  utterly  discredited.  But  neither  are 
we  concerned  to  contend  for  Mr.  Balfour’s  “matter,”  for 
which  it  has  been  claimed  that  Professor  Watson  has  con¬ 
clusively  disposed  of  it  along  with  the  Kantian  “thing  in 
itself.” 

We  are,  however,  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
direction  as  to  be  quite  unconvinced  by  Professor  Watson’s 
idealism  that  e.rtra-mental  reality  is  not  guaranteed  in 
knowledge.  That  extra-m^nioX  reality  is  so  guaranteed  is 
what  is  of  interest  to  us  here ;  zvhat  that  reality  is  may  be 
left  aside  at  present.  With  what  Professor  Watson  says  of 
the  self-activity  of  the  subject  we  entirely  agree,  but  this 
activity  nowise  impairs  the  fact  that  the  object,  when 
given,  wakes  a  conviction  of  <?.r/r«-mental  reality.  Our 
knowledge  implicates  existence  or  reality  beyond  knowl¬ 
edge  itself  as  a  process.  The  cognitive  subject  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  that  that  of  which  he  has  knowledge  exists 
without  him,  and  cannot  possibly  be  one  with  his  own 
mental  state.  It  is  the  transcendent  Real  which  is  thus 
implicate  in  his  knowledge.  And  it  may  very  well  be  that 
there  are,  what  Mr.  Balfour  terms  “irreducible”  elements 
in  such  objective  cognition.  If  Mr.  Balfour  be  held  not  to 
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have  satisfactorily  disposed  of  these  for  us,  his  critic,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Watson,  has,  in  his  smooth  process,  still  less  done  so, 
for  he  has  not  even  felt  troubled  by  their  existence.  The 
truth  is.  Professor  Watson  has  erected  for  himself  an  ideal¬ 
istic  watch-tower,  with  the  stout  determination  that,  be¬ 
yond  the  circle  of  its  mind-swept  horizon,  no  reality  shall 
exist,  any  such  reality  being  by  him  practically  treated  as 
“  fiction.” 

As  to  the  other  point.  Professor  Watson  claims  to  speak 
for  those  whose  affirmation  is  “that  the  world  exists  only 
for  thought.”  Does  it  therefore  exist  only  in  thought? 
Does  not  knowledge  or  thought  guarantee  to  us  reality 
which  is  extra-m^nioll  Is  not  this  of  the  essence  of  cog¬ 
nition?  Is  not  thought  so  completed  beyond  thought? 
Professor  Watson  admits  that  there  may  be  “real  elements 
which  thought  cannot  reduce  to  unity,”  and  says  “it  is  not 
maintained  that  there  is  no  reality  which  is  not  thought 
by  us,”  but  why  then  inveigh  against  Mr.  Balfour  for  hav¬ 
ing  spoken  of  the  “fiction  (?)  of  an  irreducible”  or  “refrac¬ 
tory”  element?  Of  course,  all  is  smooth  within  thought 
itself,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  a  deeper  philosophical 
procedure  for  thought  to  advance  on  its  easy  and  untroubled 
way  than  to  ponder,  as  does  Mr.  Balfour,  the  problem  of 
reality  so  unreduced.  Professor  Watson  dogmatically  calls 
such  reality  “pure  abstraction”  and  “ metaphysical  abstrac¬ 
tion,”  and  affirms  without  warrant  that  it  has  “no  con¬ 
tent.”  How  does  he  know?  He  affirms  it  to  be  out  oi 
his  thought,  and  how  can  he  k?tow  it  so  as  to  posit  for  it 
“no  content  ” ? 

Again,  we,  for  our  part,  are  often  enough  in  deep  and 
radical  disagreement  with  Dr.  Bradley’s  philosophy,  but 
we  confess  to  be  here  in  cordial  agreement  with  much  that 
Dr.  Bradley  urges,  and  Professor  Watson  ineffectively  crit¬ 
icizes.  Professor  Watson  admits  “  that,  if  we  suppose  the 
real  to  be  something  which  exists  apart  from  thought,”  we 
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must  separate  or  divide  the  “what”  from  the  “that.”  But 
what  Dr.  Bradley  rightly  supposes,  as  to  reality  being  ex¬ 
istent  beyond  thought,  shall  be  seen  in  his  own  words :  “  I 
do  not  deny  that  reality  is  an  object  of  thought ;  I  deny 
that  it  is  barely  and  merely  .so”  (p.  169).  And  “there  is 
an  erroneous  idea  that,  if  reality  is  more  than  thought, 
thought  itself  is,  at  least,  quite  unable  to  say  .so.  To  a.s- 
sert  the  existence  of  anything  in  any  sense  beyond  thought 
.suggests,  to  .some  minds,  the  doctrine  of  the  thing-in-itself  ” 
(p.  167).  Yet  again.  Dr.  Bradley  says  that  to  conclude 
from  any  single  aspect — such  as  thinking,  in  which  “we 
can  imagine”  that  “we  find  all  reality” — that  “in  the  uni¬ 
verse  there  is  nothing  beyond  this  single  aspect,  seems 
quite  irrational”  (p.  175).  Once  more,  he  tells  us  that  the 
universe  never  can  be  known  “  in  such  a  sense  that  knowl¬ 
edge  would  be  the  .same  as  experience  or  reality”  (p.  545). 
Reality  which  “cannot  be  thought”  maybe  reality  to 
which  Profe.s.sor  Watson  is  unable  “to  attach  any  mean¬ 
ing,”  as  having  “no  community  with  thought  reality,” 
but  we  have  .seen  that  the  “that”  of  .such  reality  is  clearly 
to  be  maintained.  And  this  “that”  is  so  far  from  being 
“merely  the  abstraction  of  reality”  that  it  is  real  enough 
to  up.set  the  lop-sided  idealism  which  Professor  Watson  has 
sought  to  establish. 

Again,  the  reality  which  is  thought  is  the  ab.solute,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Profe.ssor  Watson,  and  to  seek  the  absolute  “be¬ 
yond  the  thought  reality”  is  to  “.seek  the  living  among 
the  dead” ;  for  “if  the  ab.solute  is  not  revealed  to  us  in  the 
reality  that  we  know,  it  is  for  us  nothing.”  Now,  the  Ab¬ 
solute  is  certainly  not  .something  unrelated,  else  it  could 
not  be  known,  and  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  reality 
save  as  implicated  in  knowledge.  But,  because  the  Abso¬ 
lute  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  “reality  that  we  know,”  shall 
we  therefore  postulate  no  more  Absolute  than  that  which 
is  known  or  thought  by  us?  Is  such  further  Absolute  for 
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iis  “nothing”?  If  so,  verily  an  impoverished  and  unin¬ 
spiring  Absolute  is  ours.  But  the  Absolute  is  never  so 
comprehended  by  our  thought  as  Professor  Watson  repre¬ 
sents:  there  is,  in  our  knowledge  of  reality,  always  such  a 
periphery  of  indefiniteness  as  leaves  an  infinite  progress 
possible  to  us.  Positive  and  real  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute  Being,  but  to  treat  all  existence  of  the  Absolute, 
beyond  what  has  been  “thought”  by  us,  as  non-existent, 
is  simply  absurd. 

Professor  Watson  claims  for  his  idealistic  representations 
that  they  are  in  “essential”  harmony  “with  the  Christian 
ideal  of  life,”  however  differing  from  popular  theology.  A 
more  adequate  statement  of  them  would  show  how  far  this 
claim  is  correct.  The  “only  purely  Christian  idea”  con¬ 
tended  for  by  the  Professor  in  redemptive  matters  is  “  that 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  God  to  communicate  himself  to 
finite  beings;  that,  loving  his  creatures  with  an  infinite 
love,  he  can  realize  his  own  blessedness  only  in  them.” 
Yes;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  egoistic  per¬ 
fection  of  Deity  is  quite  capable  of  realizing  love’s  infinite 
ideal  in  itself,  and  should  not  be  so  placed  in  dependence 
on  finite  objects.  This  tendency  to  an  excessive  ethical 
necessitation  in  God  is  only  too  prevalent,  so  that  the  eter¬ 
nally  independent  and  all-sufficing  existence  of  Deity  be¬ 
comes  unwarrantably  obscured.  We  have  no  right  thus  to 
ground  the  communicative  or  creative  acts  of  Deity  in  his 
nature  rather  than  in  his  self-conscious  volition.  For  the 
Absolute  Personality  we  postulate  a  Being  for  Self  that  is 
quite  independent  of  anything  that  might  be  for  it  a  not- 
self,  and  the  need  for  keeping  this  in  mind  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  see. 

In  dealing  with  the  Absolute,  Professor  Watson  rightly 
opposes  the  tendency  to  make  the  Absolute  something 
higher  than  personality  or  a  self-conscious  subject,  as  be¬ 
ing  needlessly  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  limitation, 
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while  “the  subject  comprehends  all  reality.”  But  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  treatment  of  the  Absolute  as  Personality  is  marked 
by  the  defects  of  the  idealistic  school,  and  his  representa¬ 
tions  seem  to  us  here  less  happy  or  philosophically  correct 
than  usual.  There  is  the  usual  emphasis  on  the  “  main 
idea”  of  the  Absolute  as  self-conscious,  and  the  usual  ab¬ 
sence  of  qualities  of  volitional  or  ethical  character  in  favor 
of  the  reflective  element.  The  .self-activity  which  person¬ 
ality  emphasizes  is  the  property  of  spirit,  and  the  self-con- 
sciousne.ss,  on  which  the  idealists  lay  .stress,  is  only  part  of 
a  self-determination  which  includes  thought,  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  and  moral  self-determination.  The  manifestations  of 
Deity  are  so  grounded  in  self-determination  or  freedom  as 
to  presuppose  the  personality  of  God,  whose  self-conscious- 
ne.s.s  is  but  condition  and  presupposition  of  the  moral  self- 
determination  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

“  Evil,”  says  Professor  Watson,  “is  not  an  accident;  it  is 
inseparable  from  the  process  by  which  man  transcends  his 
immediate  life.”  He  informs  us  that  “sin  is  not  crime,” 
is  “not  a  violation  of  rights,”  and  “God  is  not  a  Judge.” 
In  the  course  of  the  Professor’s  idealizations,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  “sin  requires  no  external  punishment  to  bring 
it  home  to  the  sinner:  it  brings  its  own  punishment  with 
it  in  the  destruction  of  the  higher  life.”  Man  is  “.saved 
from  sin  only  as  he  realizes  in  his  own  life  the  self-commu¬ 
nicating  Spirit  of  God.”  Concerning  which  utterances  it 
is  to  be  said  that  this  mode  of  treating  sin  does  not  seem 
very  deep  or  thorough.  It  is  so  fearful  of  anything  exter¬ 
nal  that  it  never  gets  clear  of  the  meshes  of  subjectivity  in 
which  it  is  idealistically  involved.  It  is  marked  by  a  man¬ 
ifest  lack  of  grasp  on  the  fact  that  man,  though  a  self-act¬ 
ive  being,  is  a  responsible  agent.  No  consciousness  is 
more  deeply  implanted  within  him  than  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  so.  Professor  Watson’s  bugbear  of  externality 
would  vanish,  were  it  only  remembered  that  the  commu- 
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nications  of  God’s  mind  and  will  are  made  and  not 
merely  the  rational  and  religious  consciousness  of  man. 
But  are  we  to  suppose  that,  because  God  so  reveals  him¬ 
self  in  us,  we  are  no  more  responsible  to  him,  and  he  is  no 
more  Judge  over  us?  However  we  may  claim  for  human 
souls  a  kinship  with  the  Divine,  we  surely  need  more  care¬ 
ful  handling,  ere  we  seem  to  dispense  with  the  “  Oversoul,” 
and  to  obliterate  those  relations  which,  wherever  the  sense 
of  sin,  guilt,  and  moral  responsibility  is  realized,  assume 
this  character  of  what  we  may  call  overness. 

Again,  we  roundly  deny  the  legitimacy  of  identifying 
moral  evil  with  that  necessary  development  wherein  man 
progresses  from  the  natural  and  mechanical  towards  the 
spiritual,  free,  and  rational.  Sin,  as  transgression  of  the 
known  law  of  God,  is  positive  or  willful  aberration  from 
this  norm.  Is  such  positive  aberration  the  necessity  which 
Professor  Watson  makes  of  sin?  Nothing  but  a  defective 
hold  on  Personality — alike  on  its  Divine  and  human 
sides — could  make  us  content  with  these  idealistic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  sin,  whereby  it  appears  lacking  in  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  revolt,  disobedience,  or  rebellion,  which  have 
justly  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  its  “essential”  char¬ 
acter  as  wrought  under  the  government  of  God.  No 
doubt.  Professor  Watson  allows  himself  to  speak  of  sin  as 
“a  desecration  of  the  ideal  nature  of  the  sinner,”  as  a 
“willing  of  himself  as  in  his  essence  he  is  not.”  But,  for 
aught  he  says,  he  is  quite  innocent  of  the  real  havoc 
wrought  of  sin — an  idealistic  haze  prevents  his  seeing  the 
cleft  or  chasm  it  has  made  betwixt  man  and  God.  In  fact, 
this  latter  and  more  positiv'e  view  of  sin  is  quite  different 
from  the  theory  of  imperfection  already  put  forward,  and 
betrays  a  manifest  lack  of  self-consistency,  this  view  not 
being  in  keeping  with  his  own  system. 

Here,  then,  in  things  theological,  as  too  often  in  things 
philosophical,  the  idealistic  mode  of  solution  is  too  easy  to 
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be  satisfactory.  It  strangely  ignores  the  pre-conditions  of 
the  inner  or  ideal  development  it  so  much  desiderates. 
Should  it  not  be  easy  to  see  how  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
springs  up  within  us  in  our  willful  estrangement,  and  will 
continue  to  spring  up  amid  our  failures  to  the  end,  and 
how,  therefore,  some  deep  and  thorough  way  must  be 
found  of  purging  this  guilt?  But  that  thoroughness  is 
precisely  what  idealistic  representations  have  nev^er  shown. 
Not  enough  is  it  that  sin  be  branded  as  a  coming  short  of 
the  ideal,  or  of  ble.ssedness,  or  as  a  mistake  from  man’s  own 
side:  it  is,  so  long  as  God  is  God — so  long  as  we  do  not  at¬ 
tenuate  the  Divine  Personality  so  that  it  becomes  but  the 
pale  semblance  of  that  which  we  claim  for  ourselves — so 
long  must  we  refuse  to  think  only  of  the  inner  and  sub¬ 
jective  conditions  of  sin,  and  not  also  of  its  outer  and  ob¬ 
jective  relations  to  the  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
Religion  “entirely  fails  of  its  end,”  says  Professor  Wat¬ 
son,  “unless  it  transforms  and  spiritualizes”  man.  Grant¬ 
ed;  but  man,  Profe.ssor  Watson  him.self  being  witness, 
“  traii.scends  his  immediate  life,”  and,  in  .so  doing,  is 
brought  into  relations  that  must  be  viewed  as  external 
to  him.  Why  should  it  be  .so  hard  for  idealistic  writers  to 
.see  that,  without  speaking  of  change  in  his  character  or 
nature,  we  may  yet  very  properly  think  and  .speak  of 
change  in  God’s  relation  or  attitude  to  our  sin,  as  we  re¬ 
late  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ? 

This  postulation  by  idealistic  writers  of  a  mere  change 
of  mind  in  ourselves  ( yer/ia/len),  without  due  regard  to  a 
change  of  relation  {Verhaltniss\  comes  of  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  presupposition — surely  not  a  very  enlightened  one — 
that  change  in  the  attitude  or  relation  of  Deity  to  man  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  Professor  Watson  had  been 
as  good  a  theologian  as  he  is  a  philosopher,  he  would  have 
known  that  theology  has  no  falser  idea  than  just  this  pre¬ 
supposition  of  the  impassibility  of  God.  Man  can  be 
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“saved  from  sin,”  he  tells  us,  “only  as  he  realizes  in  his 
own  life  the  self-comniiinicating  Spirit  bf  God,”  but  the 
pre-conditioning  elements  of  this  realization  are  strangely 
unreal  to  his  apprehension.  Does  he  not  know  that  the 
unequivocal  testimony  alike  of  our  own  conscience  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  the  Divine  displeasure  in  respect  of 
sin  can  be  dismissed  as  a  figure  of  speech  only  by  our  cast¬ 
ing  aside  the  Personality  of  God  ?  It  is  sheer  illogicality 
to  deny  any  Godward  purpose  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  saving  from  sin  for  which  idealists  contend  may  be 
real,  though  springing  from  subjective  process ;  but  it 
wears  an  unhappy  resemblance  to  forgiving  our  own  sins. 
In  the  Christianity  of  the  historic  Christ,  God  still  testifies 
to  the  sinner,  in  the  forgiving  act,  that  the  consequences 
of  his  sin  have  been  abolished,  and  that  the  relation  of  per¬ 
sonal  communion  with  God  is  one  which  now  stands  free 
and  open.  And  while  it  may  be  true  that  “  the  spiritual 
life  cannot  be  imparted  from  without,”  yet  that  life  de¬ 
pends  far  too  implicitly,  for  its  quickening  and  developing 
influences,  on  that  which  is  “without”  for  the  idealistic 
representation  to  be  adequate. 

“The  church,”  says  Professor  Watson,  “has  tended  to 
limit  Christianity  to  the  direct  promotion  of  the  moral 
ideal”  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual,  social,  scientific, 
and  arti.stic  elements  pertaining  to  the  perfect  development 
of  humanity.  This  is  too  true.  But  is  it  possible  to  take 
the  elaim  of  idealistic  Christianity  to  remedy  this  defect 
with  becoming  gravity?  Is  our  Christianity  of  to-day  in 
such  hopeless  ca.se?  But  it  will  be  completed  by  this 
idealistic  Christianity  which  appears  before  us  without  that 
Incarnation  whereby  we  had  expected  the  proposed  re¬ 
consecration  of  the  .sinning  universe  to  be  effected,  and 
wherein  we  had  been  wont  to  expect  all  the  needs  of  hu¬ 
man  life  and  culture  to  be  fully  .satisfied.  Idealism  creates 
its  theological  world  without  a  sun,  and  denies  to  nature  its 
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crown.  We  have  now  seen  some  of  its  atroplai — its  straits 
or  awkwardnesses.  It  would  be  a  harsh  judgment  to  say 
that  Professor  Watson’s  service  has  consisted  in  setting  be¬ 
fore  us  Idealism  naked — philosophically  and  theologically — 
without  being  ashamed,  but  it  is  both  fair  and  true  to  .say 
that  no  draperies  with  which  his  philo.sophical  skill  has  in- 
ve.sted  it,  have  been  able  to  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever,  either  to  the  heart  or  to  the  intellect  of  man. 

But  a  true  idealism  abide.s,  despite  all  that  has  been 
.said,  even  an  idealistic  philosophy,  that  founds  the  life  of 
man,  iidt  upon  a  material  order  of  things,  but  upon  the  In¬ 
finite  Spirit.  Of  that  idealism  the  final  forms  are  not  yet, 
and  will  when  they  appear  make  of  idealism  another  than 
the  rhap.sodical  thing  it  has  .so  often  been  made.  Our 
ideas  are  a  veil  that  hides  the  universe  from  us  so  truly 
that  our  deepest  life  must  be  lived  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight.  There  is  a  mystery  of  existence  unto  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  explanation  thought  may  not  come.  The  idealism 
of  Berkeley,  that  pronii.sed  so  much  and  wore  such  a  the- 
istic  guise,  has  failed  to  take  us  beyond  ourselves,  and 
land  us  in  the  realm  of  external  existence.  P'or,  in  ideal¬ 
izing  matter,  and  making  ideas  real,  Berkeley  did  not  make 
severely  manifest  the  need  to  go  beyond  the  principle  of 
causality  as  a  subjective  principle — a  principle  of  reason — 
and  no  subjective  principle  can  fnrni.sh  us  with  objective 
fact  or  reality.  The  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel,  too,  has 
failed  to  give  the  expo.sition  of  God  in  his  eternal  e.ssence 
which  it  promised,  and  has  cast  us  upon  a  God  with  no  ex¬ 
istence  better  than  that  of  a  shadowy  universal. 

P'rom  .such  ideali.sms  we  come  back  feeling  only  that  the 
spirit  of  speculation  has  no  more  .sought  and  found  rest 
than  had  the  unquiet  spirit  that  we  read  of  in  the  (j0.spels. 
The  dream,  or  mystery,  of  the  universe  is  still  with  us — is 
with  us  in  the  preci.se  form  in  which  it  is,  and  no  other¬ 
wise — and  no  idealizings  whatsoever  can  make  it  dream. 
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or  mystery,  of  chaotic  and  hazy  sort.  So,  then,  for  the 
character  and  existence  of  the  world-process  as  it  really  is 
we  still  need  a  cause,  and  the  nature  and  working  of  God, 
as  the  only  such  cause  possible,  need  not  be  hid  from  view 
and  knowledge,  but  for  our  blindness  and  turpitude.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  philosophic  than  to  seek  such  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  seeking  it,  we  shall  have  no  need  to  be  under 
such  a  scare  of  “miraculism  in  every  form”  that  the  only 
Incarnation  for  us  will  be  the  life  of  Jesus  as  an  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  his  teaching — good  enough,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  The  rapprochement  between  Christianity  and  Ideal¬ 
ism — on  the  religious  rather  than  the  philosophical  side — 
is  that  which  comes  of  faith’s  subjection  of  the  actual  to 
the  ideal.  The  very  meaning  of  the  faith  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  come  to  create  in  us  is  just  this,  that  we  have 
become  touched  with  a  new  and  ever-enlarging  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Infinite  Ideal  and  of  the  ideal  universe,  in  ac¬ 
tualizing  of  which  ideals  the  supreme  good  will  for  us  be 
realized.  A  true  idealism,  we  say,  for  thus  the  Divine  sig¬ 
nificance  of  human  life  is  reached  as  a  persistent  and  inex¬ 
pugnable  conviction.  Real  Christianity  never  finds  a  basis 
steadfast  and  unmovable,  till  it  so  rests  on  the  ideal,  and 
the  ideal  must  be  made  more  vivid,  and  consequently  more 
stimulating,  to  our  spiritual  imaginings  and  aspirations. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DIVINE  INDWELLING. 

BY  THE  REV.  CALVIN  B.  HUEBERT,  D.D. 

Andrew  Murray  gives  us  a  book  entitled,  “The 
Ma.ster’s  Indwelling”;  John  MacNeil  is  the  author  of 
another,  “The  Spirit-Filled  Life”;  A.  J.  Gordon  leaves 
us,  “The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit”;  and  R.  A.  Torrey  adds 
a  fourth,  “The  Indwelling  God.”  Other  books  we  have, 
not  a  few,  with  similar  titles.  As  to  the  phraseology 
here  used,  we  notice,  firsts  that  there  is  abundant  biblical 
authority  for  it.  Passages  abound  in  the  Scriptures  in 
which  God  is  .said  to  be  in  believers;  many  in  which  Christ 
is  said  to  be;  and  more  numerous  still  are  the  pa.s.sages  in 
which  the  same  is  .said  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  object  not 
to  the  titles  of  the  books  above-named  as  unblblical,  but  as 
indi.scriminate  and  unmodulated.  God  as  well  as  Christ 
dwells  in  believers,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  really  as  either. 
We  cannot  .say  that  the  believer  is  any  more  “  Spirit-filled” 
than  he  is  God-filled  and  Christ-filled. 

So  much  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Indwelling.  The 
believer  has  in  him  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  .statement  is  startling,  but  it  is  well  to  have 
it  before  us  in  all  its  magnitude.  A  second  remark  is  fitted 
to  meliorate  somewhat  such  language,  and  forbid  our  put¬ 
ting  an  irreverent  construction  upon  it.  It  is  to  this  effect, 
that  over  against  the  above-named  passages  which  teach 
that  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  in  believers,  we  have 
counter  pas.sages,  equally  abundant,  which  teach  that  believ¬ 
ers  are  in  the  F'ather  and  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Spirit. 
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A  third  remark  is  now  required,  to  the  effect  that  these  pas¬ 
sages,  affirming  the  indwelling  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  believer,  and  the  believer  in  these  Persons,  teach  no 
more,  no  less,  and  no  other,  than  do  other  passages  which 
affirm  the  fact  of  union  between  God  and  the  believer.  St. 
Paul  has  given  us  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  union: 
“Now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  that  once  were  far  off  are  made 
nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is  our  peace,  who 
made  both  one,  and  brake  down  the  middle  wall  of  parti¬ 
tion,  having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the 
law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances;  that  he 
might  create  in  himself  of  the  twain  one  new  man,  so  mak¬ 
ing  peace;  and  might  reconcile  them  both  in  one  body 
unto  God  through  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby.”  Here  is  the  reconciliation  expressed  in  our 
Anglo-Saxon  term,  atonement  {at-one-ment)^  the  effect 
giving  to  the  instrument  its  name.  In  this  work  Christ  is 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  daysman  who  lays 
his  hands  upon  the  offended  and  the  offending  party,  and 
brings  them  into  harmony.  This  reconciliation  involves 
regeneration,  which  is  the  ingeneration  of  a  new  life,  bring¬ 
ing  the  renewed  man  into  union  with  the  P'ather  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  whose  name  he  is  baptized. 
This  union  is  vital.  Our  Lord  likens  it  to  the  relation  of 
branch  and  vine;  and  the  apostle,  to  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  the  body.  Indwelling  and  union, 
then,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Our  fourth  remark  is  an  inquiry  into  the  7iature  of  this 
union  or  indwelling.  How  can  an  Infinite  Person  be  united 
to,  and  dwell  in,  a  finite  person  without  absorbing  the 
personality  of  the  latter ;  or,  conversely,  how  can  a  finite 
person  be  united  to,  or  dwell  in,  an  Infinite  Being  without 
loss  of  selfhood  ?  May  there  not  be  a  prevailing  obscura¬ 
tion  resting  upon  this  relationship  as  hurtful  as  it  is  con¬ 
fusing?  And  is  not  this  obscuration  inexcusable,  since 
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the  Bible  takes  such  pains  to  make  the  nature  of  this 
union  both  intelligible  and  reasonable?  To  us  it  seems 
clear  that  the  initiative  explanation  of  the  mystery,  veiling 
this  union,  is  found  in  the  Scriptures’  frequent  reference  to 
the  union  of  believers  with  one  another.  St.  Paul  empha¬ 
sizes  this  union  as  being  of  the  first  importance.  “Be  of 
the  same  mind  one  towards  another” ;  “that  ye  may  with 
one  mind  glorify  (iod  ” ;  “  Be  ye  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind”;  “Beloved,  be  ye  of  one  mind”;  “that  I  may  hear 
that  ye  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  soul” ;  “  P'ulfill  ye 
my  joy  that  ye  be  of  the  same  mind,  having  the  same  love, 
being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind”;  and  St.  Peter  adds, 
“  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind  ” ;  “  Arm  yourselves  likewise  with 
the  same  mind.” 

In  these  appeals  is  set  forth  a  union,  which,  without  vi¬ 
olence,  may  be  denominated  an  indwelling  of  believers  in 
one  another.  This  indwelling  is  no  absorption;  so  far 
from  impinging  upon,  it  augments,  the  personality  of  each 
believer;  for,  in  the  biblical  theory  of  the  believer,  he  is  as 
many  times  a  man  as  there  are  men  like-minded,  to  whom 
he  is  conjoined :  every  believer  is  a  ho.st. 

This,  then,  is  our  first  stage  of  advance :  two  finite  be¬ 
lievers  can  be  united  and  dwell  in  each  other  by  having 
the  same  mind,  or  by  intercommunion  of  minds.  Our 
next  stage  is.  Can  two  beings,  one  an  Infinite  and  the  other 
a  finite,  dwell  in  each  other  after  the  same  manner,  first, 
by  intercommunication,  and  then,  agreeing,  by  intercom¬ 
munion?  To  this  question  the  Scriptures  bring  us  an  in¬ 
stant  reply  :  “  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 

Christ  Jesus” ;  “we  have  the  mind  of  Christ”;  “if  any 
man  hath  not  the  spirit  of  Christ.”  Since  Christ  is  one 
with  the  Father,  it  follows  that  to  have  the  mind  that  is 
in  Christ  is  to  have  at  the  same  time  the  mind  that  is  in 
the  Father ;  and  to  have  the  mind  of  the  Father  and  Son 
is  to  have  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
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It  was  for  this  union  that  our  Lord  prayed:  “Neither 
for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  that  believe  on 
me  through  their  word;  that  they  all  maybe  one;  even 
as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  in  us” ;  “one,  even  as  we  are  one;  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one.” 

Such,  now,  is  the  nature  of  this  union;  it  is  not  consti¬ 
tutional  ;  there  is  no  loss  of  identity  on  either  side ;  no  sur¬ 
render  nor  obscuration  of  personality.  When  it  was  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  St.  Paul,  the 
apostle’s  identity  was  all  the  more  clean  cut,  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  all  the  greater.  Inspiration  was  always  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  soul  inspired.  When  a  finite  human  in¬ 
tellect  thinks,  according  to  its  measure,  as  God’s  intellect 
thinks ;  when  a  human  will  chooses  as  God’s  will  chooses ; 
when  a  human  heart  loves  as  God’s  heart  loves, — the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  will,  and  heart  take  to  themselves  a  magni¬ 
tude,  nobility,  and  wealth  as  inconceivable  as  otherwise 
impossible.  But  this  indwelling,  union,  fellowship,  is  not 
only  with  the  Father,  but  with  his  Son  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  here  was  union,  a  mu¬ 
tual  indwelling;  but  the  two  companions  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  beings.  John  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ; 
here  again  is  union,  a  mutual  indwelling;  but  the  two 
lovers  were,  as  persons,  absolutely  distinct.  “The  Holy 
Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them.”  Of  Barnabas  it  had  been 
said,  that  “he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  The  union  between  this  apo.stle  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  mutual  indwelling,  and  yet,  in  these  very 
Scriptures,  in  one  instance,  the  apostle  is  said  to  be  “full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  in  the  other,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
represented  as  standing  over  again.st  him,  and  as  distinct 
from  him  as  was  Abraham  from  Jehovah  in  the  plain  of 
M  amre,  or  Mary  from  her  risen  Lord  at  the  sepulcher. 
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We  now  approach  more  definitely  our  theme.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  confusion  in  maintaining  this  spiritual  union, 
yet  personal  distinction,  between  the  believer  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  the  believer  and  the  Son.  In  the  order  of  bibli¬ 
cal  thought  the  Father  and  the  Son  reveal  themselves  ob¬ 
jectively  and  visibly — the  Father  in  the  Old  Covenant, 
often  anthropomorphically,  and  Christ  in  the  New,  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  This  fact  forbids  any  danger  of  our  identify¬ 
ing  the  believer  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Holy  Spirit,  never  disclosing  himself  to  us 
thus  objectively,  is  more  easily  misapprehended  as  dwell¬ 
ing  in  us  personally.  Our  contention  is  that  the  non-in¬ 
vestiture  of  the  Spirit  in  an  objective  form  renders  him  no 
more  able  to  enter  and  dwell  in  the  believer  than  it  is  for 
the  Father  or  the  Son  to  do  it.  The  Holy  Spirit,  never 
appearing  in  human  form,  is  more  easily  conceived  of  as 
impersonal  than  is  the  Father  or  the  Son,  and  therefore, 
thus  divested,  is  more  naturally  thought  of  as  dwelling  in 
the  believer.  In  our  predisposition  to  apply  to  the  Spirit 
the  diminutive  impersonal  pronoun  ?V,  is  there  not  expressed 
the  hidden  belief  that,  before  that  august  Being,  whom  we 
adore  as  one  of  the  Triune  Powers  of  Eternity,  occupies 
us,  he  must  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  glory,  as  did  our 
Lord  when  he  became  incarnate ;  and  contract  himself  to 
the  dimensions  of  our  littlene.ss?  But  let  us  hope  that  we 
are  not  as  irreverent  as  the  indignity  of  our  “  it  ”  implies. 
While  we  rebuke  ourselves  for  the  ease  with  which  we  fall 
into  error  here,  do  we  not  feel,  after  all,  that  we  are  ex- 
po.sed  to  it  by  the  forms  of  speech  employed  in  the  Bible; 
as  when  believers  are  said  to  be  “filled  with  the  Spirit”? 
You  say  that  the  Scriptures  never  speak  of  believers  as 
filled  with  the  P'ather,  or  as  filled  with  the  Son.  But,  on 
this  account,  have  you  the  authority  to  say  that  believers 
are  more  filled  with  the  Spirit  than  they  are  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  with  the  Son  ?  May  it  not  be  that  in  what  we 
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call  his  dispensation,  the  Spirit  employs  a  medium  of  un¬ 
ion  with  us  which  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  requires 
to  the  same  extent?  And  may  not  this  justify  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  phrase  which  we  have  noticed?  Ought  not  we  who 
live  “in  these  last  days” — days  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit — to  be  so  taught  by  the  Spirit  himself  as  quickly  to 
discriminate  between  his  distinct  objective  Personality  and 
the  conscious  indwelling  of  the  spiritual  life  which  he  en¬ 
genders?  This  we  unhesitatingly  affirm,  and  claim  that 
the  Scriptures  give  us  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  believers  in  any  other  way  or  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  do  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

But  our  inquiry  ends  not  here.  If  the  union  of  the  be¬ 
liever  with  the  Spirit  is  not  an  indwelling  of  the  person  of 
the  Spirit  in  him  (which  would  approximate  to  an  incar¬ 
nation),  the  question  is.  What  is  this  union,  and  how  is 
it  effected?  Our  conviction  is  that  we  can  obtain  a  clear 
apprehension  of  this  union  only  as  we  take  note  of  the 
function  which  Divine  Truth  fills  in  the  work  of  salvation. 
That  truth  is  the  medium,  and  sole  medium,  through  which 
the  Spirit  regenerates  and  sanctifies.  While  he  may  be  a 
sovereign  over  it  and  in  it  and  through  it,  yet  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  believer  to  receive  the  Spirit  as  incarnate 
in  it.  There  is  an  advance  in  the  type  of  revealed  religion, 
and  let  us  reach  our  point  through  preceding  stages.  In 
the  preliminary  dispeihsation,  God  put  himself  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  his  people  in  phenomenal  appearances ;  after 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  he  was  recognized  as  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  Holy  of  Plolies;  later,  after  the  national  tem¬ 
ple  was  built,  Jehovah  established  in  its  .sanctuary  his  per¬ 
manent  .scat.  After  the  inauguration  of  formal  worship 
in  the  wilderne.s.s,  the  Israelites  knew  where  Jehovah  was 
to  be  found.  They  did  not  question  his  omnipresence; 
they  knew  that  he  was  everywhere ;  yet  his  peculiar  seat, 
the  appointed  place  of  communication,  was  in  the  Holy  of 
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Holies.  In  the  succeeding  dispensation,  the  Logos  was 
made  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us.  The  people  among 
whom  he  mingled  always  knew  where  to  find  him ;  in 
Nazareth,  at  Capernaum,  by  Jacob’s  well,  at  Bethany,  or 
in  Jerusalem.  There  was  always  a  place  where,  a  structure 
in  which,  first  the  Jehovah,  and  afterwards  the  Christ,  was 
to  be  found. 

On  reaching  the  final  dispensation,  wherein  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  special  Agent,  we  find  a  marked  change  in 
the  economy  of  redemption.  When  the  Paraclete  came  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ascended  Lord,  he  did  not  come,  lay¬ 
ing  aside  his  glory,  made  of  a  woman,  to  dwell  with  us 
in  the  flesh,  to  be  visibly  here  and  there  as  our  Lord  had 
been.  “As  a  dovef  de.scending  and  lighting  upon  Christ 
at  his  baptism ;  and  as  “  tongues  parting  asunder,  like  as  of 
fire  ”  at  the  Pentecost, — these  are  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
phenomenal  appearances  which  the  Third  Person  in  the 
Trinity  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind.  But  in  this  advance 
of  type  into  a  purely  spiritual  economy,  wherein  the  Holy 
Spirit  never  addresses  the  senses,  does  he  further  embarrass 
us — we  tremulously  ask — by  having  no  localization?  Mo- 
.ses  and  David  knew  where  they  could  find  Jehovah,  and 
Peter  and  John  where  they  could  find  his  Son ;  but  in 
these  last  days,  the.se  be.st  days,  is  there  no  place  where  the 
Comforter  holds  his  seat?  True,  he  was  not  made  flesh, 
but  does  this  forbid  his  pitching  his  tent  among  us?  Does 
not  every  force  in  nature,  known  to  .science,  in.sist  upon  not 
being  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  le.st  it  be  found  naked? 
And  does  not  the  Spirit,  in  analogy  with  this  law,  demand 
an  inve.stiture,  and  thus  by  a  residential  presence  make 
known  to  men  where  he  can  be  found?  We  answer  in  the 
affirmative;  and  add  further  that  a  hurtful  misconception 
abounds  in  a  failure  to  give  to  the  Spirit  a  definite  local 
habitation.  Think  a  moment :  it  mu.st  have  involved  the 
di.sciples  in  painful  embarras.sment,  in  spite  of  all  amelior- 
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ations,  to  have  their  Lord,  during  the  interval  between  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  suddenly  burst  in  upon  them, 
when  and  where  they  never  could  imagine.  This  experi¬ 
ence  of  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  may  have  been  for  a 
limited  time  a  wholesome  discipline,  but  no  one  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  this  flitting  relationship  as  an  established  order  of 
things  to  continue  through  all  time.  Except  now  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  connected  with  some  place  where,  some  in¬ 
strument  whereby,  some  Holy  of  Holies,  some  Urim  and 
Thummim,  where  or  by  which  he  may  be  found  and  ap¬ 
proached,  an  embarrassment  such  as  the  disciples  felt  dur¬ 
ing  the  forty  days  must  be  the  embarrassment  of  believers 
in  respect  to  the  Spirit — his  times  and  modes — through  all 
time.  We  claim  for  the  Spirit,  then,  a  definite  localiza¬ 
tion  ;  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  an  association  with  some  author¬ 
ized  Divine  Symbol,  which  shall  steady  our  aim  to  get  at 
him,  and  that  will  give  us  law  and  method  in  this  purely 
spiritual  economy. 

That  the  hijluencc  of  the  Spirit  may  be  as  untraceable 
as  the  path  of  the  wind,  does  not  forbid  the  Spirit  himself 
from  being  always  in  a  place  of  accessibility.  The  Father 
is  a  Spirit  and  accessible,  and  he  has  told  us  where  we  can 
find  him.  Our  risen  Lord  is  a  Spirit,  and  is  accessible, 
and  we  can  find  him,  where  the  Proto-martyr  placed  him, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  In  the  same  way  we  need 
to  know  where  the  Holy  Spirit  holds  his  residence  in  the 
earth.  To  conceive  of  him  as  nowhere,  except  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  ev’^ery where,  makes  him  little  less  than  an  atten¬ 
uated  diffusion  in  space.  W^e  take  the  ground  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  after  the  example  of  onr  Lord,  who,  to  reach 
us,  pitched  his  tent  in  human  nature,  has  erected  for  his 
occupancy  in  the  earth  a  tabernacle:  it  is  the  Inspired  Vol¬ 
ume;  or,  if  yon  prefer.  Religious  Truth  supernatu rally 
authenticated.  The  volume  of  revealed  truth  is  his 
place  of  residence;  like  the  burning  bush,  it  is  the  signal 
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of  his  presence ;  and  he  has  it  as  the  symbol  of  his  mani¬ 
festation  by  a  threefold  right :  he  created  it,  he  preserved 
it,  and  he  possesses  it  as  his  investiture.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  universe  that  is  his  by  his  sole  creatorship 
and  ownership,  it  is  the  Bible.  Holy  men  wrote  it  as  he 
inspired  them  to.  There  is  not  a  word  in  its  mouth  or  on 
its  tongue  that  is  not  there  by  his  authorship.  His  crea¬ 
tion  of  it  endears  it  to  him  as  very  precious.  Along  the 
disordered  centuries,  he  has  been  its  guardian  and  insured 
it  against  damage  and  loss.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  in  it 
by  enclosure ;  but  he  is  in  it  as  his  Urim  and  Thummim — 
the  light  of  the  world  and  the  perfection  of  beauty ;  he  is 
in  it  as  his  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire;  he  is  in  it  as  the 
magazine  of  his  forces. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  union  between  the 
Spirit  and  the  believer.  This  union  is  real  and  vital ;  but 
we  in.sist  that  it  is  effected  solely  by  the  Spirit  through 
truth  which  he  vitalizes.  Except  through  such  truth,  the 
vSpirit  never  deals  with  adult  minds.  It  is  in  point,  there¬ 
fore,  to  show  here  that  biblical  language  is  represented  as 
fraught  with  a  meaning  distinct  from  that  of  lexical  defi¬ 
nition.  It  has  vitality  and  power  not  merely  in  the  agency 
that  uses  it,  but  in  the  agent  that  is  in  it.  “Is  not  my 
word  like  as  a  fire?  And  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
rock  ill  pieces”;  “He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp 
sword”;  “The  word  of  the  I^ord  is  quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  .soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart”;  “Our  .sufficiency  is  of  God,  who  also  made  us 
sufficient  as  ministers  of  a  new  covenant;  not  of  the  letter, 
but  of  the  .spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life”;  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation”;  “As  the  rain  cometh  down  and 
the  snow  from  heaven,  ...  so  shall  my  word  be  that  go- 
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etli  forth  out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  pros¬ 
per  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it  ”  ;  “  Was  not  our  heart 
burning  within  us,  w’hile  he  spake  to  us  in  the  way,  while 
he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?” 

To  borrow  a  figure  from  Dr.  Samuel  Harris:  we  are  told 
that  the  sun,  in  order  to  affect  favorably  the  earth,  must 
have  its  light  and  heat  taken  and  held  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth,  and  thence  reflected  from  its  surface — that  to 
go  above  its  atmosphere  is  to  lose  the  effect  of  the  sun  and 
be  in  utter  darkness.  What  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  in 
this  case,  is  to  the  sun,  its  medium  in  communicating  its 
light  and  warmth,  such  divine  truth  is  as  the  medium 
wherewith  the  Holy  Spirit  reaches  and  influences  human 
minds.  To  get  above  or  outside  of  such  truth,  were  it  pos¬ 
sible,  would  be  to  get  where  the  Spirit  cannot  reach  us. 
Our  position  here  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  two  agents 
are  identified  in  the  Scriptures  as  performing  in  the  be¬ 
liever  one  and  the  same  act.  In  pa.ssages  already  cited,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  abide  in  him ;  but  observe  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  texts,  that,  with  equal  positiveness,  the  word  is  said 
to  abide  in  him  :  “  If  ye  abide  in  me  and  my  words  abide 

in  you ;  ”  “  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God  abideth  in 
you.”  Why  were  the  Jews  rejected?  “Because  my  word 
hath  no  place  in  you.”  But  again  these  two  agents,  iden¬ 
tified  as  one,  abiding  simultaneously  in  the  believer,  work 
there  the  same  results;  namely,  regeneration  and  sanctifi¬ 
cation. 

I.  The  Holy  Spirit  regenerates.  “ Except  ye  be  born 
of  the  vSpirit  ” ;  “  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit” ; 
“  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
So  again,  the  word  accomplishes  the  same  act:  “born 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the 
word  of  God”;  “for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  begat  you  through 
the  gospel”;  “Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of 
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truth ” ;  “I  beseech  thee  for  my  child  (Onesimus)  whom  I 
have  begotten  in  my  bonds.” 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies.  “  Being  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  ” ;  “  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation  through 
sanctification  of  the  .spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth”;  “in 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  unto  obedience.”  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  word  sanctifies.  “Ye  are  clean  through  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you”;  “clean.sed  by  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  water  by  the  word”  ;  “seeing  ye  have  purified  your 
souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit.” 

In  all  these  passages  we  see  the  same  effects  wrought  by 
two  agents ;  hence  we  identify  them  as  co-actors ;  the.se 
agents  are  (i)  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  the  Word  vitalized  by 
the  Spirit.  Here  we  have  the  same  dual  agency,  as  in  the 
case  of  faith  and  its  Object.  We  are  not  saved  by  faith, 
jastified  by  faith,  apart  from  the  object  of  faith.  Without 
its  object,  faith  is  nothing;  including  its  object,  it  is 
everything.  The  object  without  faith,  cannot  save;  in¬ 
cluding  faith,  it  saves  in.stantly.  As  faith  and  Christ  can 
do  nothing  apart,  so  the  Spirit  and  the  word  must  act  to¬ 
gether.  This  law  is  not  impaired  by  the  exceptions  that 
may  be  conceded. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  words  of  the  Bible,  as  words, 
have  no  sanctity  beyond  that  posse.ssed  by  them  when  else¬ 
where  used.  The  sanctity  is  in  the  truth  which  they  con¬ 
vey;  it  is  the  truth  which  we  identify  with  the  Spirit.  It 
is  important  to  note  here  carefully  that  the  truth,  inspired 
or  identified  with  the  Spirit,  cannot  be  considered  as  con¬ 
fined  within  the  Book  we  revere  as  the  Bible.  It  is  re. 
vealed  in  the  Bible  for  the  .sake  of  getting  <9///,  revealed  in 
human  souls.  It  never  thus  goes  out  to  stay  except  into 
hearts  who.se  spirits  it  has  vivified  and  made  homogeneous 
with  its  own  spirit. 

“The  Bible,”  says  Dean  Stanley,  “propagates  itself  by 
other  means  than  the  mere  multiplication  of  its  printed  or 
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written  copies.  Sacred  pictures,  as  is  often  said,  are  the 
Bible  of  the  unlettered.  Good  men  are  living  Bibles. 
Creeds  are  Bibles  in  miniature.  Its  truths  are  capable  of 
expansion  and  progression,  far  beyond  the  mere  letter  of 
their  statement.  The  lives  and  deeds,  and,  above  all, 
the  One  Life,  and  the  One  Work  which  it  records,  spread 
their  influence  almost  irrespectively  of  the  written  words 
in  which  they  were  originally  recorded.  It  is  not  in  the 
close  limitation  of  the  stream  to  its  parent  spring,  but  in 
the  wide  overflow  of  its  waters,  that  the  true  fountain  of 
biblical  inspiration  proves  its  divine  abundance  and  vitality. 

“  ‘  Mohammed’s  truth  lay  in  a  holy  book, 

Christ’s  in  a  Sacred  Life. 

“  ‘  So  while  the  world  rolls  on  from  change  to  change, 

And  realms  of  thought  expand. 

The  letter  stands  without  expanse  or  range. 

Stiff  as  a  dead  man’s  hand. 

“  ‘  While,  as  the  life-bloo<l  fdls  the  glowing  form. 

The  Spirit  Christ  has  shed. 

Flows  through  the  ripening  ages,  fresh  and  warm. 

More  felt  than  heard  or  read.’  ”  • 

“  If  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible,  the  Bible  it¬ 
self,”  .says  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  “comes  down  through  the 
ages  like  a  river  of  life,  purifying,  deepening,  and  broad¬ 
ening  its  waters  as  it  flows.”  “The  true  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  is  distinguished  from  the  fanatical  by  the  facts,  that 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  continuance  and  world-wide 
extension  of  God’s  work  of  redemption ;  that  it  avails  it- 
.self  of  the  moral  power  accumulated  by  God’s  antecedent 
redemptive  action  and  the  revelation  he  has  made  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  same ;  that,  as  the  progress  and  extension  of  that 
same  redemptive  action,  it  may  be  in  harmony  with  all 
the  work  of  redemption  which  has  preceded,  and  with  the 
revelation  of  the  same  in  the  word  of  God.  So  Christ  ex¬ 
plicitly  teaches:  ‘He  shall  glorify  me;  for  he  shall  re- 
*  Kastern  Church  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1884),  pp.  261-262. 
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ceive  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.’”*  The  Bible 
goes  where  its  truth  goes,  and  is  co-expansive  with  all  who 
are  vitalized  by  it;  and  hence  has  become  a  Book  incom¬ 
mensurable.  This  expansion  the  Bible  claims  for  itself. 
In  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  when  biblical  truth  was 
taking  po.ssession  of  the  people,  bringing  them  into  homo¬ 
geneity  with  it,  it  is  said  that  “the  word  of  God  grew  and 
multiplied”;  “so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  pre¬ 
vailed.”  The  word  of  God  expanding  is  symbolized  by 
the  woman’s  leaven  hid  in  the  meal,  and  working  in  the 
dough,  layer  after  layer,  till  the  whole  ma.ss  was  transmut¬ 
ed  into  its  own  fermented  state.  Biblical  truth  is  the 
leaven,  but  it  would  not  be,  except  the  Spirit  in  it  gives  it 
vitality,  makes  it  his  sword  in  subduing  men  into  harmony 
with  it.  Truth  thus  vitalized  is  “  the  seed  which  remain- 
eth  in  him  ”  who  is  born  of  God,  forbidding  his  return  to 
an  unregenerate  state.  If  believers  were  filled  with  the 
truth  thus  vitalized,  and  thus  with  all  the  fullness  of  the 
Spirit’s  influence,  we  might  say  without  abatement,  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  had  .so  expanded  as  to  take 
them  all  in,  and  that  they  together  had  an  authority  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  di.scrimiuated  from  its  own.  While  we  cannot 
affirm  this  in  the  present  meager  knowledge  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  truth,  we  may  yet  be  bold  to  repeat,  that  bib¬ 
lical  truth  and  the  Lord’s  people  are  co-expansive.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  find  the  latter  you  find  the  former.  It  is  by  this 
absorption  of  biblical  truth  in  the  hearts  of  God’s  people 
that  they  are  filled  with  devotion.  “  Are  there  not,”  in¬ 
quires  Professor  Phelps,  “certain  portions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  not  devotional  in  form,  which  are  so  in  their  pro- 
foundcst  impre.ssioii  upon  us?  We  find  them  to  be  devo¬ 
tional  helps.  Their  themes  are  .so  lofty,  their  range  of 
thought  is  so  elevated  yet  .so  simple,  their  emotive  fervor 
is  so  concentrated  yet  so  tranquil,  that  in  the  reading  of 
^  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth,  p.  83. 
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them  the  mind  rises  Godward  intuitively.  Portions  of  the 
Epistles  are  of  this  character.  Preeminently  such  are  the 
discourses  of  oiir  Lord.  The  line  that  separates  them  from 
prayer  is  scarcely  felt  by  one  whose  mind  is  lifted  into  full 
sympathy  with  them.  The  reader  niivy  naturally  reverse 
them,  and  utter  them  in  devout  address  to  their  author.” 

Holding  this  relation,  the  devout  believer  and  inspired 
truth  are  complementary  to  each  other.  In  a  state  of 
reciprocity,  the  docile  listener  is  a  participator  in  all  in¬ 
spired  utterances.  He  engages  in  silent  colloquy  with  the 
hidden  speaker.  Thought  responds  to  thought ;  feeling  to 
feeling.  Prayer  in  some  form  is  the  natural  vent  to  emo¬ 
tions  awakened  by  the  Divine  Voice.  To  be  reticent  in 
such  a  Presence  would  stifle  colloquial  response,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  Bible  to  a  monologue. 

It  is  oil  this  theory  of  the  vitality  of  the  word  of  God 
that  we  can  interpret  our  Lord’s  parable :  “  So  is  the 

Kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  upon  the 
earth ;  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the 
seed  should  spring  up  and  grow,  he  knoweth  not  how;  for 
the  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself.”  In  the  shoot  the  seed 
extends  itself  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  sower ;  so  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  the  inspired  word  extends  itself  in  a  way 
unknown  to  the  teacher.  The  sower  and  the  teacher  alike 
dismiss  supervision  and  care  when  they  have  sown  the 
seed  and  taught  the  word.  Held  to  no  further  service, 
their  responsibility  here  ends.  This  similitude  suggests 
another  thought  of  yet  deeper  interest.  The  sower,  with¬ 
out  further  intervention,  rests;  leaving  the  germination 
and  growth  to  the  eartlCs  oivn  power  ;  .so  the  teacher,  hav¬ 
ing  taught  the  word,  rests;  leaving  it  to  produce  its  effects 
to  the  moral  self-activity  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
Were  there  no  iminanent  power  in  the  earth  acting  on  the 
seed,  it  would  not  germinate  in  it;  so  if  there  were  no 
moral  self-activity  in  the  human  soul,  responding  recep- 
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tively  to  the  word,  the  word  taught  would  remain  inoper¬ 
ative.  This  teaches  that  the  Spirit,  immanent  in  the  word 
in  applying  it  to  the  hearer,  utilizes  forces  in  him  which 
he  evokes. 

Recall  the  steps. taken,  i.  The  Scriptures  teach  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  God  in  believers;  they  also  teach  the  corre¬ 
sponding  truth  that  believers  dwell  in  God.  2.  These 
Scriptures,  logically  absurd  when  the  figure  is  pressed  un¬ 
duly,  are  never  to  be  construed  to  mean  more,  or  other, 
than  this ;  that  there  is  a  vital  union  between  God  and  his 
people.  3.  The  nature  of  this  union  is  the  same  in  kind 
with  that  which  conjoins  men  in  the  same  fraternity.  ^len 
are  one,  and  dwell  in  each  other,  when  they  harmonize  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  4.  That  this  is  the  kind  of 
union  which  is  to  exist  between  God  and  the  believer  is 
made  clear  by  injunctions  like  these :  “  Be  ye  of  the  same 

mind,  the  same  soul”;  “let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  5.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Jehovah  ap¬ 
peared  to  men  in  human  form,  and  Christ  in  the  flesh,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  this  union  of  the  believer 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  without  personal  identifica¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Comforter,  being  a  pure 
Spirit,  not  standing  over  against  us  in  visible  oppositeness, 
is  liable,  in  our  conception  of  him,  to  lose  his  personality 
in  an  absorption  of  him  in  the  believer.  Ask  the  first 
Christian  brother  you  meet,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  holds 
his  personal  residence  on  earth,  and  he  will  say,  In  his  peo¬ 
ple,  individually  and  collectively.  6.  To  this  reply  we  do 
not  object,  provided  the  speaker  will  concede  that  the 
Spirit’s  primary  and  personal  residence  in  the  earth  is  in 
the  tabernacle  which  he  has  pitched,  the  Bible ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  biblical  truth  has  free  course  in  the  be¬ 
liever  and  possesses  him,  he  may  be  said  to  embody  the 
Spirit’s  power.  According  as  the  believer  is  filled  with  in¬ 
spired  truth,  and  is  inspired  by  it,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
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filled  with  the  Spirit’s  inspiration.  This  comes  as  near 
saying  that  he  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  himself  as  we  need 
to  go,  or  the  Bible  will  justify.  A  soul  filled  with  the 
truth  fertilized  by  the*  Spirit’s  indwelling,  may  be  said, 
without  violence  in  the  figure,  to  have  a  body  consecrated 
as  his  temple.  Why  was  a  large  Christian  assembly  recent¬ 
ly  shocked  when  an  ardent  young  man  said,  in  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  moment,  “We  all  ought  to  be  little  Christs”? 
Why  did  the  audience  recoil  from  such  an  utterance  as  an 
approach  to  blasphemy?  Would  the  pain  have  been  less 
acute  if  he  had  said,  “We  all  ought  to  be  little  Holy 
Ghosts”?  These  questions  show  how  biblical  truth,  in¬ 
versely  as  it  is  precious,  becomes  painfully  revolting  by 
perversion. 

Two  things  then  we  have  on  earth  that  are  unalterably 
conjoined ;  neither  exists  without  the  other, — Divine  Truth 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Where  one  is,  the  other  is;  where 
one  is  not,  the  other  is  not ;  destroy  the  first  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  withdraws.  This  is  true,  since  the  exceptions  prove 
it.  Inspired  Truth  is  the  Spirit’s  Other  Self,  his  bride : 
had  they  never  existed  in  bridal  union,  the  Second  Adam 
would  have  continued  “alone.” 

We  claim  for  this  view  of  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  In¬ 
dwelling  that  it  is  not  only  free  from  absurdity,  but  deeply 
impressive.  It  presents  not  a  mystical,  but  an  intelligible, 
relationship  between  the  believer  and  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  It  relieves  the  mind  of  a  conception  of  the  Spirit 
as  diffused  in  space;  it  gives  him  localization  and  accessi¬ 
bility.  The  Tabernacle  which  he  has  pitched  for  his  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  so  much  the  Book  as  the  content  of  it  which 
overflows  its  limits,  and  is  co-extensive  with  humanity, 
made  homogeneous  in  spirit  with  it.  This  gives  it  a  re¬ 
markable  expansion — the  capacity  and  practicability  of 
embracing  the  human  race  entire.  This  view  of  the  Bible, 
too,  makes  it  a  live  Book ;  touch  it,  and  it  stirs ;  lay  your 
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hand  on  it,  and  yon  feel  it  pulsate ;  put  your  ear  down  to 
it,  and  you  hear  it  breathe;  speak  to  it,  and  it  responds; 
kiss  it,  and  it  returns  the  loving  salutation.  It  is  a  com¬ 
panionable  Book.  As  you  read  some  books,  you  feel  held 
at  a  distance,  the  reserve  is  cold  and  forbidding ;  when  you 
read  this  and  yield  to  its  embrace,  it  hugs  you  to  its  bosom. 
There  is  something  in  it  that  cannot  be  of  it  as  a  visibility; 
it  is  a  Book  with  a  Soul  in  it. 

Do  you  say  that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Christian  that 
many  pagans  are  saved  through  the  truths  of  natural  re¬ 
ligion?  But  has  this  hope  a  biblical  warrant  apart  from 
what  the  Spirit  may  do  by  giving  to  such  truths  a  quick¬ 
ening  power?  Do  you  inquire:  If  the  Spirit  could  thus 
save,  why  did  he  not  do  it  without  a  written  revelation 
and  the  facts  and  truths  contained  therein?  But  do  not 
the  Scriptures  teach  that,  without  that  revelation  and  its 
truths,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible?  It  is  because  of  the  Spirit’s  investiture  in  truth 
supernaturally  revealed  that  he  has  accorded  to  him  the 
prerogative  to  extend,  if  he  please,  the  inspiration  of  that 
truth  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  make  them 
effective — “live  wires” — often,  to  the  salvation  of  souls  in 
pagan  lands.  True,  “there  is  no  speech  nor  language; 
their  voice  is  not  heard;  (but)  their  line  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.”  The  truths  of  natural  religion  are  forms  of  divine 
truth  revealed;  all  the  voices  of  Nature  and  all  divine 
providences  are  express  revelations  of  God.  In  dealing 
with  men,  the  Spirit  may  employ  these  revelations  as 
homogeneous  with  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
make  them  savingly  effective. 

If  our  position  is  correct,  we  see  the  impropriety  of 
praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  as  though  his  place 
of  residence  were  not  with  us.  Did  our  Lord  promise  the 
Spirit?  Did  he  come?  Is  he  to  abide  with  us  forever? 
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And  is  he  “the  Spirit  of  truth,”  that  conjoins  him  with 
revealed  truth  as  his  abode,  the  magazine  of  his  power  and 
the  base  of  his  operations?  If  the  Spirit  then  is  on  earth 
in  the  word,  taking  the  place  of  the  absent  Lord ;  if  he  is 
here  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in  the  worship  of 
the  sanctuary,  in  the  sacraments,  in  the  prayer  circle  and 
in  the  tents  of  Jacob,  does  it  not  betoken  a  sad  loitering  in 
Christian  intelligence,  and  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
divine  order,  for  a  Christian  people,  assembled  for  worship, 
to  be  so  spiritually  blind  as  not  to  recognize  the  Spirit  as 
present?  What  could  you  think  of  Aaron  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  asking  for  the  presence  of  Jehovah?  Our  Lord 
said,  when  with  us,  of  the  world,  that  it  could  not  receive 
the  Spirit  “  for  it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him 
can  this  be  our  trouble? 

Is  it  objected  to  the  position  here  taken  that  it  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  phraseology  of  Scripture?  Does  the 
objector  say  that  in  many  passages  the  Holy  Spirit  comes 
and  goes,  acts  and  is  acted  upon,  in  his  naked  personality 
— as  uninvested  in  the  truth?  We  respond  that  many  pas¬ 
sages  abound  of  which  the  following  are  samples:  “He 
shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost”;  “When  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you  ” ;  “  And  they  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost”;  “And  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them”;  let 
these  passages  suffice  as  representative  of  a  large  class  that 
might  be  cited.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  passages, 
and  such  like,  are  to  be  received  and  explained  as  else¬ 
where  found  with  significant  variations.  In  some  instances, 
as  above,  we  have  absolute  and  unqualified  statement.  In 
other  instances  there  is  such  a  marked  modification  in  the 
phraseology  as  to  show  variation  and  limitation  in  the 
thought  expressed,  h'or  instances :  “  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost”  is  greatly  modified  in  the  promise,  “Ye  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  gijt  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  And  this  last  expres¬ 
sion  is  itself  varied  in  the  words,  “On  the  Gentiles  also 
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was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  It  is  said 
of  Stephen  that  he  “was  filled  ^\t\\  the  Holy  Ghost”; 
previously  it  had  been  said  of  him  that  “  he  wrought  great 
and  wondrous  signs,  being  full  of  grace  and  power.''' 
“  How  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the 
Holy  Spirit"  \  here  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy:  “I  will 
pour  out  of  my  Spirit."  We  claim  that  these  variations 
of  expression  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  absolute  and  uii- 
cpialified  statements  are  evangelical  idioms  to  be  interpret¬ 
ed  as  we  find  the  identical  idea  expressed  elsewhere  in 
other  language.  “  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  (ihost  since 
ye  believed?”  '  Does  this  question  imply  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  be  received  in  person?  If  you  say,  “Yes,”  we 
ask  you  to  stand  corrected  by  St.  Paul’s  startling  interrog¬ 
atory  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia :  “  This  only 
would  I  learn  of  you.  Received  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works 
of  the  law  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith?”  “St.  Paul  here 
intimates,”  says  Professor  Warfield,  “  with  entire  distinct- 
ne.ss,  that  it  is  in  connection  with  the  truth  of  God  offered 
to  faith  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given.”  He  continues: 
“Although  the  gospel  is  nought  except  as  it  is  attended 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  yet  this  very  gospel 
itself  and  its  preaching  is  called  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.”  Hut  how  can  preaching  be  thus  powerful  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  the  gospel  preached?  When 
it  is  said,  “Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,”  a 
baptism  of  fire  is  included;  and  such  baptism  is  one  and 
the  same  thing  with  being  clothed  ivith  power  from  on 
high."  How  was  the  baptism  of  fire  administered  to  the 
two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus?  Hy  such  biblical 
exposition  of  truth  by  their  Lord  as  caused  them  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  he  talked 
with  us  by  the  way  and  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?” 
The  same  “unction  of  the  Holy  One”  came  to  Timothy, 
when,  obeying  the  mandate  of  St.  Paul,  he  stirred  into  a 
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flame  the  gift  of  God  that  was  in  him  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  apostle’s  hands.  In  three  distinct  instances  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon  persons.  Obviously 
this  could  not  be  said  of  the  person  of  the  Spirit.  May 
not  these  descents  have  been  symbolized  (i)  in  our  Lord’s 
baptism,  when  “the  Spirit  of  God  descended  as  a  dove  and 
lighted  upon  him  ” ;  (2)  in  our  Lord’s  breathing  upon  the 
disciples,  saying,  “Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost”;  and  (3) 
in  the  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit’s  “tongues  like  as  of  fire 
sat  upon  each  of  them”?  We  claim  that  in  all  true  teach¬ 
ing  or  preaching  of  the  word  of  Truth  there  is  such  an 
identification  of  Truth  and  the  Spirit  that  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  former  involves  the  baptism  of  the  latter. 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  general  direction  which  this  di.s- 
cussion  has  taken,  it  follows  that  we  find  abundant  reason 
for  nuxlifying  certain  views  that  have  been  disappointing 
and  hurtful  to  many  believers.  In  a  failure  to  associate 
the  Spirit  with  revealed  truth  and  to  understand  the  mode 
of  his  operations  through  the  truth,  they  have  expected — 
we  will  not  say  too  much,  but — what  has  come  to  them  in 
a  form  not  anticipated,  and  in  supplies  less  abundant.  It 
is  all-important  for  the  agriculturist  to  make  his  labors 
play  in  with  established  laws  of  nature ;  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  that  every  believer,  to  grow  in  grace,  should  un¬ 
derstand  and  heed  the  conditions  whereby  that  growth  is 
to  be  effected.  “The  lauf  oi  the  spirit  of  life”  is  just  as 
imperative  as  a  law  in  nature.  A  failure  to  see  that  the 
Spirit  does  his  work  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  by  contra¬ 
vening  or  overriding  law,  but  in  exact  adherence  to  it,  has 
occasioned  disappointments  and  discouragements  without 
end  in  the  Christian  life,  and  been  at  the  foundation  of  no 
small  part  of  the  fanaticism  that  has  disfigured  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Christian  church.  Illuminati  have  arisen  at 
intervals  all  along  the  ages  who  have  claimed  remarkable 
discernments  and  endowments.  Various  religious  sects 
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have  asserted  the  claim  to  extraordinary  supernatural  gifts. 
In  modern  church  life,  persons  often  arise  who  assert  in 
their  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  others,  a  special  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  who  are  importunate,  not  to  say  impa¬ 
tient,  to  have  others  enter  into  the  higher  life,  and  partake 
of  their  rest  and  joy. 

While  not  pronouncing  upon  these  claims,  and  acceding 
that  great  allowance  must  be  accorded  to  persons  of  vary¬ 
ing  natural  temperament,  and  of  different  types  and  grades 
of  Christian  experience,  yet  we  may  assert,  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  boldness,  that,  since  the  age  of  miracles  and  the 
close  of  the  Scripture  Canon,  all  Christian  experience  must 
square  itself  to  the  grade  of  the  non-miraculous,  and  to  the 
spiritually  natural.  We  believe  in  that  which  comes  to 
us  from  above  the  natural  in  Christian  experience,  and  we 
accord  to  Christian  consciousness,  for  the  individual,  the 
duty  to  enter  into  special  intimacy  with  God,  for  it  is  re¬ 
quired  of  every  believer  that  his  fellowship  be  with  the 
Father  and  with  his  Son  Je.siis  Christ;  but  this  does  not 
militate  against  another  belief ;  it  is  that  these  forms  of 
experience  come  within  the  compass  of  the  order  and 
method  established  in  the  gift  of  life,  and  the  process  by 
which  that  life  is  to  be  developed  by  growth.  Everything 
in  nature  that  grows,  has  provisions  made  for  that  growth. 
The  Christian  life  is  to  grow,  and  has  provisions  made  to 
secure  it — spiritual  milk  of  the  word  for  infantile  believ¬ 
ers,  and  strong  meat  of  the  word  for  the  full-grown.  Apart 
from  the  use  of  this  diet,  we  know  not  that  the  Spirit  ever 
acts  upon  the  believing  mind.  Believers  live  and  grow  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  month  of  God — that 
word  vitalized  and  made  effective  by  the  indwelling  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Can  the  believer  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit?  He  can  be;  but  only  and  in  proportion  as  he 
is  filled  with  inspired  truth  and  gets  the  good  of  it.  “The 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit”  tallies  “with  the  belief  of  the 
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truth.”  “Sanctify  them  in  the  truth:  thy  word  is  truth”; 
“  And  I  saw  the  heaven  opened ;  and  behold,  a  white  horse, 
and  he  that  sat  thereon,  called  Faithful  and  True :  and  in 
righteousness  he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  And  his  eyes 
are  a  flame  of  fire,  and  upon  his  head  are  many  diadems ; 
and  he  hath  a  name  written,  which  no  one  knoweth  but 
he  himself.  And  he  is  arrayed  in  a  garment  sprinkled 
with  blood ;  and  his  name  is  called  The  Word  of  God.'' 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

SENTIMENTAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  EUTHER  CADY, 

vSociOLCXiY  may  be  called  the  modern  fad.  The  student 
a  thousand  years  hence  who  reviews  the  literature  of  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century  will  find  that  word  the  key  to 
its  thought  and  life.  Novels  are  based  on  it,  newspapers 
are  filled  with  it,  and  the  pulpit  teems  with  it.  We  would 
not  lay  one  straw  in  its  progress  nor  become  a  detractor 
from  its  glory — rather  we  hail  it  as  a  harbinger  of  a  re¬ 
naissance  of  Christianity.  The  modern  pulpit  has  heard 
the  same  voice  that  called  to  Zaccheus,  “Come  down,” 
and,  coming  down,  has  found  the  Christ,  not  so  much 
among  theological  quibbles  as  sociological  problems.  The 
theological  seminary  has  done  nothing  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  or  more  fraught  with  hope  for  the 
future,  than  when  by  the  side  of  .systematic  theology  it 
has  placed  systematic  sociology.  It  is  high  time  that 
every  pulpit  became  a  “Chair  of  Applied  Chri.stianity.” 
Let  no  man  accuse  me  of  being  an  enemy  of  sociology  ;  for 
I  doubt  if  any  follow  it  with  keener  interest  or  more  in- 
ten.se  sympathy.  Becau.se  I  love  it  and  am  wrapped  up  in 
its  triumphs,  I  am  quick  to  perceive  its  danger.  The  dam¬ 
age  that  may  be  done  by  a  machine  when  diverted  from 
its  purpose  is  in  proportion  to  its  power ;  and  the  dangers 
that  attend  sociology  are  in  direct  ratio  to  its  possibilities; 
hence,  when  we  point  out  its  danger,  we  also  magnify  its 
power  and  possibilities. 

The  danger  into  which  the  modern  sociology  has  run. 
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is  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of  man’s  will.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  tendency  to  explain  the  actions  of  men  by  other 
causes  than  volitions.  Man  is  a  machine,  a  puppet,  a 
mere  automaton;  and  modern  sociology  has  discovered 
that  the  strings  that  work  this  helpless  being  are  heredity 
and  environment.  It  has  become  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the 
scientist.  Professor  Tyndall  tells  us,  that  we  live  in  a 
realm  of  “physical  and  moral  necessity.”  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  says,  that  even  murderers  do  what  they  cannot  help 
doing,  and  are  no  more  worthy  of  punishment  than  those 
who  do  what  are  called  virtuous  acts.  And  the  unscien¬ 
tific  Ingersoll,  their  foster  son,  only  apes  them  when,  in 
his  Chicago  speech,  he  declares,  “  Men  should  not  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  as  a  punishment,  because  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  men  do  as  they  must,”  and  Dr.  Maudsley 
says,  “There  is  a  destiny  made  for  a  man  by  his  ancestors, 
and  no  one  can  elude,  were  he  able  to  attempt  it,  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  his  organization.”  J.  Colter  Munson,  in  the  “Ser¬ 
vice  of  Man,”  says,  “A  man  with  a  criminal  nature  and 
education,  under  given  circumstances  of  temptation,  can 
no  more  help  committing  crime  than  he  could  help  having 
a  headache  under  certain  conditions  of  brain  and  stomach.” 
Henry  Beauchamp  says,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  “  Free¬ 
will  is  a  myth  invented  by  man  to  satisfy  his  emotions, 
not  his  reason.  But  the  law  of  heredity  conclusively  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  free-will  and  freedom  of  action  stand  in  the 
category  of  lively  imaginings.  Therefore,  crime,  as  the 
law  understands  it,  is  non-existent,  since  no  imputability 
can  be  recognized  when  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Therefore  the  law  is  not  justified  in  inflicting 
punishment.” 

These  men  can  take  a  tape,  and  tell  to  a  fraction  how 
much  of  a  criminal  a  man  will  be,  and  how  much  respon¬ 
sibility  a  man  should  bear.  Given,  that  a  man  has  certain 
kinds  of  molecules  floating  about  in  his  system;  that  his 
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face  is  lopsided,  his  skull  cursed  with  certain  protuber¬ 
ances  and  depressions,  or,  like  Holmes,  he  has  a  marked 
deficiency  of  one  side  of  the  nose  and  of  one  ear,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  one  and  a  half  inch  in  the  length  of  his  arms  and 
an  equal  shortening  of  one  leg  from  knee  to  heel,  etc.,  that 
man  becomes  a  criminal,  whether  he  will  or  no,  and  hence 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  his  crime.  Such  a  criminal 
should  not  be  punished,  but  should  be  sent  to  Saratoga 
Springs  to  recuperate  from  his  disease.  The  law  should 
not  punish  him  any  more  than  the  wagon  should  be  blamed 
for  the  runaway ;  but  it  should  dig  up  his  grandfather’s 
bones,  and  “hang  him  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead.”  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  him  by  a  jury,  he  should  be  subjected  to  an 
“  X  Ray,”  in  order  to  find  out  what  molecule,  inherited 
from  his  fathers,  has  caused  all  this  trouble;  and,  while 
the  molecule  is  sent  to  prison,  the  poor  victim  of  its  mach¬ 
ination  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  at  the  state’s  ex¬ 
pense.  What  an  injustice  has  been  heaped  upon  the  poor 
Indian  who  has  for  generation  after  generation  inherited  a 
love  for  .scalps !  What  a  pity  that  men  should  have  killed 
cannibals  who  from  time  immemorial  had  inherited  the 
lesthetic  taste  for  human  flesh !  Punishment  was  entirely 
out  of  place,  becau.se  they  were  following  their  natural 
bent.  “  By  this  process  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
criminal  is  alxsolutely  removed  by  the  denial  of  free-will, 
and  what  a  man  does,  he  does  inevitable,  according  to  the 
composition  and  the  resolution  of  the  various  influences 
acting  on  him  at  a  given  moment,”  says  Mr.  Lea  in  the 
Forum.  Then  we  may  conclude  that  Holmes  and  Hay¬ 
ward  might  have  been  Washingtons  and  Lincolns,  had 
they  had  different  grandfathers.  Judas  would  have  been 
as  much  loved  as  he  is  now  hated,  if  he  had  not  been  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  fit  of  inherited  indigestion.  And,  in  order 
to  be  charitable,  we  must  conclude,  with  Joseph  Parker, 
that  “  Adam’s  fall  was  due  to  the  bad  drainage  and  bad  air 
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of  that  slum  called  Eden.”  Their  sin  was  not  caused  by 
heredity ;  hence  must  have  been  caused  by  environment. 
Life  thus  becomes  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  with  heredity 
and  environment  behind  the  scenes  pulling  the  strings. 

Now  let  us  make  all  possible  allowance  for  both  these 
influences.  We  are  the  children  of  a  thousand  ancestors, 
and  in  us  runs  the  intermingled  blood  of  a  thousand 
streams  of  life.  At  first  our  life-blood  may  have  flowed 
purely ;  but  to  it  has  been  added  a  rivulet  of  passion,  of 
vice,  of  envy,  of  anger,  of  a  thousand  microbes  bred  of  the 
devil,  until  within  us  there  may  seem  at  times  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  predestinated  us  to  perdition.  Account  for  Byron 
by  a  passionate  mother,  for  Napoleon  as  the  son  of  Letizia 
Ranioline,  and  his  weak  son  as  the  offspring  of  Marie 
Louise.  Lay  all  the  stress  possible  on  Dugdale’s  study  of 
the  Jukes  family,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  Adams  and 
Darwins.  Yet  the  phenomenon  remaining  to  be  accounted 
for  is,  that  virtue  is  not  as  hereditary  as  vice.  The  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  good  heredity  is,  that  one  may  be 
born  with  a  minimum  tendency  to  evil  and  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  freedom  to  choose  the  good.  Whereas  the  children 
of  criminals  are  almost  certain  to  be  criminals,  it  does  not 
appear  nearly  so  certain  that  the  children  of  ministers- will 
become  ministers.  The  question  remains,  why  one  ten¬ 
dency  is  not  as  strong  as  the  other.  Following  this  out, 
one  seems  to  be  driven  back  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  “  In  Adam’s  fall,  we  sinned  all.”  But  the  strength  of 
heredity  and  the  old  adage  “  Blood  will  tell  ”  is  impaired 
when  we  remember  that,  when  the  children  of  virtuous 
and  vicious  parents  are  interchanged,  the  blood  of  each  is 
transformed  by  environment.  That  heredity  can  be  over¬ 
come,  is  the  corner-stone  of  modern  sociological  move¬ 
ments,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  social  settlements.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  great  fact  remains,  that  men  have 
defied  the  tendencies  of  blood  as  full  of  devilish  microbes 
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as  the  Chicago  River,  and  have  turned  back  the  stream 
that  bore  them  swiftly  and  surely  to  moral  wreckage. 
Shall  we  not  find  another  agency  at  work  more  powerful 
than  heredity? 

The  sentimentalist  says,  that  environment  will  do  this. 
Let  us  make  all  possible  allowance  for  environment.  None 
of  us  can  tell  how  much  we  owe  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
brought  up  on  the  old  farm,  breathing  into  our  bodies,  with 
the  fresh  ozone,  the  fragrance  of  apple  and  peach  blow. 
God  only  knows  what  we  might  have  been,  had  we  been 
born  into  the  world  in  a  little  dark  garret  or  cellar  in  some 
slum.  The  child  that  comes  damned  into  the  world  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  go  damned  out  of  the  world.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night  should  we  praise  God,  that,  instead  of  amid 
oaths  and  vulgarity,  and  alcoholic  fumes,  we  began  and 
ended  the  day  about  the  family  altar.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  one,  born,  reared,  and  still  living  in  a  country  life,  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  loadstone  about  a  child’s  neck  which 
environment  becomes ;  and,  if  from  it  he  gets  a  little  res¬ 
pite  at  day,  he  returns  at  night  only  to  feel  it  tugging  and 
dragging  him  downward.  We  all  know  the  words  of  John 
Bunyan  as  he  looked  on  a  criminal,  “  But  for  the  grace  of 
God  there  goes  John  Bunyan,”  and  those  manly  words  of 
Governor  Seymour,  “  I  have  passed  upon  some  thousands 
of  pardon  cases,  and  I  recollect  not  one  in  which  I  might 
not  have  been  in  the  place  of  the  guilty  party,  with  his 
heredity,  his  temptation,  and  his  environment.” 

But  there  is  still  a  phenomenon  here  which  must  be  ex¬ 
plained.  A  single  rotten  apple  put  into  a  barrel  of  sound 
ones  will  not  be  made  whole,  but  it  will  rot  the  whole  bar¬ 
rel.  A  single  sound  apple  put  in  a  barrel  of  rotten  ones  will 
not  rejuvenate  the  rotten,  but  the  rotten  will  deteriorate  the 
sound.  A  vicious  child  turned  loose  among  virtuous  chil¬ 
dren  will  teach  them  more  vice  than  he  will  learn  virtue. 
A  sound  man  put  into  a  pest-house  will  be  diseased,  but  a 
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man  taken  from  the  pest-house,  and  put  into  a  house  of 
health,  will  not  contract  their  health.  A  child  of  a  slum 
will  be  a  street  Arab  or  a  tramp  almost  inevitably,  but  a 
child  of  virtuous  surroundings  is  not  so  sure  to  be  a  saint. 
Many  a  virtuous  father  and  mother  have  combined  a  no¬ 
ble  heredity  with  a  pure  environment,  and  have  died 
broken-hearted  over  a  prodigal  son  who  never  returned. 
It  is  said  that  a  young  lawyer  spent  a  vacation  in  visiting 
the  birthplace  of  Webster,  and,  standing  there,  exclaimed : 
“The  iron  of  the  hills  was  in  his  blood  !  the  granite  mount¬ 
ains  lent  weight  to  his  massive  mind.”  The  old  farmer 
replied:  “These  mountains  are  the  same  as  they  always 
were,  and  the  climate  hasn’t  changed,  I  am  sure;  but  no 
Daniel  Webster  has  been  seen  in  these  parts  these  fifty 
years.  If  the  climate  made  Webster,  I  wish  ’twould  make 
another  one.”  Behind  environment  even  there  must  be 
another  factor,  and  that  factor  is  the  human  will.  Hered¬ 
ity  and  cnvirofiment  may  Jtirnish  a  tende7icy  toward  vice 
or  virtue^  but  never  a  necessity  for  vice  or  virtue. 

No  man  born  into  the  world  is  without  a  certain  ten¬ 
dency  toward  sin.  Warden  Brush  of  Sing  Sing  said,  that 
“the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  the  want  of  family  discipline.” 
Hut  family  discipline  does  not  pretend  to  improve  the  en¬ 
vironment  or  purify  the  blood,  but  to  educate  the  powers 
of  self-control  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  W’hat 
is  needed,  is  the  emphasis  of  the  supremacy  of  the  human 
will  and  individual  responsibility.  Shakespeare  says,  “Onr 
bodies  are  onr  gardens;  to  the  which  our  wills  are  garden¬ 
ers  ;  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ;  .  .  . 
supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with 
many;  either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness,  or  fertile  with 
industry ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  it 
lies  in  our  wills.”  Men  must  be  taught  that  neither  he¬ 
redity  nor  environment  is  a  complete  apology  for  evil,  but 
that  individually  man  is  responsible  for  not  overcoming 
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them.  They  can  be  resisted.  The  world  has  been  made 
better  only  by  those  who  have  made  themselves  better  than 
their  ancestors,  and  have  waged  a  relentless  and  victorious 
war  against  inherited  tendencies.  No  man  ever  stands 
with  his  hand  upon  the  latch-string  of  vice,  but  that  his 
other  hand  may  grasp  the  door-knob  of  virtue.  No  man 
lives  who  could  not  have  been  better  had  he  so  desired. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  .said  of  Frederick  Douglass,  “  He  had 
as  far  to  climb  to  be  where  the  poorest  white  boy  is  as  the 
poorest  white  boy  has  to  be  President.”  Their  credit 
should  be  equal ;  and  many  a  man  has  as  far  to  climb,  and 
as  much  to  overcome,  to  stand  on  a  moral  equality  with 
the  country  son  of  virtuous  parents  as  that  county  lad  has 
to  be  an  angel.  But  he  can  climb.  John  Bunyan  was  the 
son  of  vicious  parents,  and  breathed  a  vicious  atmosphere; 
but  he  defied  both.  Jerry  McAuley  was  steeped  in  crime 
from  his  youth,  but,  even  late  in  life,  expelled  the  inherit¬ 
ed  molecules  of  vice,  burst  the  bonds  of  his  environment, 
and  became  a  purifier  of  his  environment  instead  of  its 
slave.  Marcus  Aurelius  ro.se  like  a  pure,  white  water-lily, 
though  the  roots  of  his  life  rested  in  ance.stral  muck,  and 
passed  through  the  environment  of  Roman  slime. 

William  Rounds,  Secretary  of  the  National  Prison  As- 
.sociation,  says :  “  I  wish  to  put  myself  oil  record,  after  a 

study  of  the  criminals,  and  contrary  to  my  previous  utter¬ 
ances,  as  going  back  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will  as  laid 
down  by  our  fathers,  and  I  wish  to  be  understood  distinct¬ 
ly  and  .squarely  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility 
as  applying  to  every  individual;  at  the  same  time  making 
all  allowance  for  such  physical  conditions  as  may  weaken 
the  will,  and  in  .some  cases  destroy  it.  I  do  not  believe 
for  one  moment  that  crime  is  a  disease,  or  by  necessity  the 
result  of  disease ;  though  I  do  believe  it  may  be  the  result 
of  disease  in  some  ca.ses.  Of  the  .seven  hundred  criminals 
I  have  examined,  I  have  found  that  more  than  five  hun- 
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dred  had  a  clear  motive  and  a  sane  motive,  though  a  per¬ 
fectly  understood  dishonest  one  and  a  criminal  one ;  that 
in  the  conducting  of  their  affairs  they  showed  intelligence, 
and  in  pursuit  of  their  avocations  a  determined  and  con¬ 
trollable  will.  I  do  not  believe  that  one-fifth  were  ever  in 
a  condition  where  they  could  not  have  turned  around,  had 
they  determined  to  do  so,  and  led  virtuous  and  upright 
lives.”  Sallust,  were  he  living,  would  handle  this  degen¬ 
eracy  theory  roughly ;  and  he  lived  at  a  time,  when,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Horace,  the  study  of  a  Max  Nordau  or  a 
Lonibroso  would  have  been  glutted  with  models  of  degen¬ 
eracy  taken  from  the  streets  of  Rome.  In  the  opening 
pa^es  of  the  Catiliiiarian  conspiracy,  he  says,  “  All  men 
who  desire  to  set  themselves  above  the  other  animals,  must 
strive  with  the  utmost  labor,  lest  they  pass  their  lives  in 
silence,  like  the  beast  whom  nature  has  fixed  prone,  and 
obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  belly.”  And  he  gave  Cati¬ 
line  to  the  eternal  scorn  of  men,  because  he  did  not  “strive 
with  the  utmost  labor,”  but,  morally  indolent,  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  his  passion,  and  drifted  down  the  stream  of  a 
degenerate  life.  Man  strives.  The  brute  drifts,  and  seeks 
to  enjoy.  Men  are  not  evil  because  they  are  degenerate, 
but  because  they  make  no  effort  to  avoid  being  brutish. 
No  man  need  long  be  the  slave  of  his  dead  grandfather. 
No  man  need  long  submit  to  the  galling  fetters  of  environ¬ 
ment  ;  for  the  difference  between  him  and  the  beast  is,  that 
there  is  a  soul  within,  that  asserts,  “  I  am  free  to  be  and 
do.”  Once  a  swine,  always  a  swine.  Once  a  serpent,  al¬ 
ways  a  serpent.  But  never,  once  a  criminal,  always  a 
criminal.  No  one  but  a  false  prophet  of  a  creed  of  de¬ 
spair  would  ever  go  to  men,  weighed  down  by  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  sins,  and  say,  “You  are  the  son  of  your  fa¬ 
ther;  hence  you  can  never  be  better  than  you  are.”  And 
no  one  but  an  enemy  of  society  or  an  invertebrate  senti¬ 
mentalist  would  say  to  society’s enemie.s,  “Because  you  are 
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the  son  of  your  father,  you  are  not  morally  responsible,” 
and  begin  to  damn  dead  ancestors,  or  inanimate  conditions 
above  which  it  was  possible  to  have  arisen.  Give  society 
no  such  opiate  to  conscience ;  for,  while  conscience  sleeps, 
the  enemy  soweth  the  tares  of  social  chaos. 

Dr.  Bradford  well  says :  “  Freedom  is  real,  and  men 

must  be  continually  confronted  with  it  and  its  attendant 
responsibility.  Until  men  are  born  again,  if  men  think 
they  are  not  accountable,  they  will  follow  their  selfish  in¬ 
clinations;  and  if  .society  teaches  that  they  are  driven  by 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control,  they  will,  by  and 
by,  turn  tho.se  forces  on  .society  to  its  ruin.  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  man  who  has  no  faith  in  his  possibilities  and 
his  rcsponsibilitie.s.  If  the  inner  te.stimony  to  freedom  is 
discredited,  the  last  bulwark  against  chaos  is  broken  down. 
All  forms  of  philosophical  thought  which  teach  that  man 
is  but  a  fatuitous  grouping  of  atoms,  or  which  allow  that 
even  heredity  can  fetter  the  will  without  damaging  the 
mind,  so  far  as  they  prevail,  .sap  the  foundations  of  im¬ 
provement.  Neither  heredity  nor  environment  destroy  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Is  it  not  a  most  glorious  fact  that  we  are  made  heirs  and 
ministers  of  a  better  gospel?  The  clarion  note  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  this  age  .should  be,  “If  the  Son  .shall  make  you  free, 
ye  .shall  be  free  indeed.”  Man  is  free.  Tlie  will  of  man 
is  .supreme.  By  it  he  can  defy  heredity  and  circuni.stances, 
heaven  or  hell,  God  or  the  devil.  The  de.stiny  of  man 
rests  in  his  own  hands.  He  is  not  mortgaged  by  any 
spendthrift  of  an  ancestor.  The  key  to  the  present  and 
the  future  of  every  man  lies  in  that  citadel,  nev'er  yet 
taken  by  any  force,  except  under  surrender.  By  it  he  may 
bolt  and  bar  every  approach  of  virtue,  and  by  it  he  may 
.say  to  the  swelling  tides  of  passion,  “Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed.” 
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Was  this  not  what  Christ  recognized  in  Israel?  He 
said,  “The  truth  shall  make  you  free”;  and  they  replied, 
“We  be  Abraham’s  seed,  and  have  not  been  in  bondage  to 
anv  man:  how  sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made  free”?  He 
replied,  “  I  know  that  ye  are  Abraham’s  seed ;  yet  ye  seek 
to  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  not  free  course  in  you. 
...  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
father  it  is  your  will  to  do.”  The  will  here  had  trans¬ 
formed  them  from  being  the  legitimate  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  to  being  the  children  of  the  devil.  And  again  he 
seems  to  recognize  heredity  (Matt,  xxiii.  30-33)  when  he 
called  them  to  witness  that  they  were  in  actions  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  who  slew  the  prophets,  and  told  them  to  go 
on  in  their  hereditary  course,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  fathers;  but  this  did  not  excuse  them  in  his  mind, 
for  he  added,  “How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?” 
He  stood  and  wept  over  Jerusalem,  because  they  “would 
not,”  not  because  they  “could  not.”  The  unwillingness 
of  men  should  solicit  more  tears  than  their  inability,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  one  case,  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted. 
This  appears  again,  when,  admitting  that  “  that  which  is 
l)orn  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,”  Christ  yet  opened  the  door  wide 
for  escape  by  allowing  a  man  “  to  be  born  again,”  if  only 
he  shall  cry  out,  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner — the 
heir  of  a  thousand  sinners!”  And  did  he  not  recognize 
the  validity  and  supremacy  of  the  human  will,  when  he 
approved  the  will  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  who  rebuked 
his  environment  and  chose  Paradise?  The  will  was 
crowned  king  then  and  there  by  Jesus.  The  will  has  al¬ 
ways  been  granted  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  God.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena  indubitable — scientifically  inexplicable. 
Because  of  this,  Saul,  when  on  his  face  in  the  dust  going 
to  Damascus,  threw  away  all  his  proud  heritage  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  his  environment  so  strong  that  it  marked  the 
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race  like  a  name  blown  in  the  bottle,  and  said  to  the  de¬ 
spised  Nazarene,  “  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  Bill 
Sunday  the  blasphemous  ball-player  stood  listening  to  a 
song  service  in  the  street;  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
put  his  foot  on  environment,  and  became  William  Sunday 
the  evangelist.  What  place  have  such  phenomena  in  the 
theology  of  an  evolutionist?  Evolution  must  have  time; 
but  this  was  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  demonstrates 
that  the  will  is  left  yet  intact,  capable  of  achieving  any 
triumph,  or  supinely  submitting  to  any  serfdom.  It  is  in 
the  will,  rather  than  in  the  intellect,  that  moral  qualities 
lie.  If  men  are  put  into  this  world  a  rigid  casting  from 
an  ancestral  mold,  and,  standing  like  an  aeolian  harp,  must 
answer  to  every  wind  that  blows,  what  shame  is  there  in 
vice,  or  merit  in  virtue?  No;  rather  let  us  preach  to  men 
the  gospel  of  liberty,  and  tell  them,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Hillis:  “We  are  not  waifs  and  strays  with  which  the 
winds  and  elements  sport;  we  are  ocean  steamers,  with 
power  to  defy  the  winds  and  waves ;  to  hold  our  helm 
whithersoever  we  will,  to  mark  our  course,  to  determine 
for  ourselves  the  distant  harbor.  Invincibility  is  not  in 
circumstance,  but  in  man.  No  fetter  has  ever  been  in¬ 
vented  that  may  not  be  broken.  Liberty  and  peace  may 
still  be  yours  through  the  delivering  Christ.”  Professor 
Denney,  in  his  fourth  lecture,  .says:  “The  Bible  assumes 
that  man  is  not  merely  in  nature,  but  over  it ;  that  he  is, 
so  to  speak,  not  only  its  crown  but  its  sovereign.  In  vir¬ 
tue  of  that  relation  to  God,  that  kinship  to  him,  which  is 
of  his  very  essence,  man  is  destined  to  have  dominion  over 
creation ;  he  is  to  as.sert  his  freedom,  and  to  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  only  ruinous 
when  sons  make  them  their  own.  What  we  inherit  may 
be  said  to  fix  our  trial,  but  not  our  fate.  Every  man  is  to 
be  put  to  the  proof  somehow,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his 
natural  ancestry  determines  the  mode  of  it ;  it  depends  on 
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them,  so  to  speak,  whether  his  temptation  is  to  be  anger, 
intemperance,  lust,  greed,  duplicity,  or  whatever  else.  But 
it  does  not  depend  on  them  what  the  issue  of  this  trial  is 
to  be.  It  depends  on  man  himself,  and,  above  all,  on  his 
faith  in  God.” 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  many  social  problems 
to  face,  and  God  bless  the  men  who  face  them ;  but  they 
will  never  be  solved  by  sentimental  sociology  whose  back¬ 
bone  is  determinism.  What  is  needed  to  make  sociology 
effective  is  to  send  society  to  school  in  the  education  of  the 
human  will,  and  emphasis  of  individual  responsibility. 
While  the  need  of  the  time  is  religion,  and  not  dogma,  yet 
the  times  demand  a  theological  sociology  rather  than  a  so¬ 
ciological  theology.  If  sociology  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
be  Christian,  and  not  Darwinian.  Darwinism  says,  that 
man  is  cast  in  the  mold  of  his  ancestors ;  but  Christianity, 
admitting  that  hypothesis,  affirms  that  every  man  may  be 
born  again  into  the  ancestry  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and 
defy  either  ancestry  or  conditions  through  “him  who  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.” 

Tlie  rapid  increase  of  crime  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  inroads  of  the  liberal  theology  in  the  pulpits.  Future 
rewards  and  punishments,  heaven  and  hell,  the  necessity 
of  atonement,  the  “exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,”  together 
with  the  freedom  of  human  choice  and  individual  respon¬ 
sibility,  have  either  been  relegated  to  a  silence  that  is  not 
golden,  or  are  openly  sneered  at.  In  their  places  has  been 
put  a  God  of  love  and  complacency,  and  a  future  that  is 
probationary,  and  sin  not  a  fruit  of  choice,  but  of  blood 
and  conditions.  On  such  a  theology,  sin  gorges  itself  fat. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  has  become  a  back  number ;  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  law  have  gone  to  the  place  of  the  “  bogy-man  ”  ; 
while  “a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation  ”  means  no  more  than  a  warning  against  gob¬ 
lins.  It  must  be  admitted  that  theological  opinions  have 
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undergone  most  desirable  and  delightful  changes  in  regard 
to  the  harsher  aspects  of  the  gospel.  But  the  theory  that 
men  are  to  be  won  from  vice  by  preaching  only  one  phase 
of  love,  is  a  l)eautiful  one  if  it  were  not  so  disappointing. 
I  question  if  an  aroused  will  is  not  as  much  a  product  of 
fear  as  of  love.  Men  can  neither  be  coddled  nor  cudgeled 
into  virtue;  but  there  is  a  manly  medium  which  accom¬ 
plishes  most,  because  it  rows  with  both  oars  of  the  boat, 
h'ear  is  a  proper  motive  for  governing  men.  Dr.  Bradford 
is  correct  in  .saying,  that,  “if  drunkards  were  treated  as 
criminals,  there  would  be  a  surprising  manifestation  of 
power  to  resist  temptation.”  It  may  fairly  be  questioned 
how  expedient  is  the  preaching  of  such  sermons  as  that  by 
the  Rabbi,  when  for  two  hours  he  preached  on  “vessels  of 
wrath”  till  the  lamps  died  out,  and  Elspeth  Macfayden 
cried,  “God  have  mercy  upon  us,”  and  the  Rabbi  himself 
said,  “I  wish  I  had  never  been  born.”  We  pity  men  pos¬ 
sessed  by  .such  a  theology;  but  America  may  well  envy 
Scotland  the  possession  of  such  a  manhood.  Remove  that 
theology,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  characters  that 
Scotland  produced.  That  iron  warrior  Cromwell  was 
characterized  by  a  Calvinistic  harshness.  There  is  much 
in  his  character  neither  to  commend  nor  copy.  We  could 
have  loved  him  more  had  he  possessed  more  of  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  Jesus.  And  yet  history  records  that  his  is  the  only 
army  on  record  which  did  not  swear,  rob,  and  outrage  wo¬ 
men,  but  puni.shed  their  violaters  with  public  whippings. 

If  .sociology  would  attain  the  zenith  of  power,  it  must 
remember  that  there  is  a  warning  as  well  as  a  winsome 
side  to  truth.  Society  needs  a  sociology,  that,  while  it 
stands  before  the  Felixes  and  Drusillas,  “reasoning  of 
righteousness  and  temperance,”  does  not  forget  to  add 
“  judgment  to  come”  ;  while  it  holds  out  God  to  be  one  of 
love  and  compassion,  yet  reminds  men  that  his  is  a  holy 
love,  which,  trampled  on,  displays  its  reverse  side,  which 
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is  stern  justice ;  that,  while  it  paints  in  all  its  glowing  col¬ 
ors  the  compassion  for  the  woman  taken  in  sin,  and  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  does  not  forget  to  add,  “The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die”;  that  while  it  weeps  over  the  slums, 
prisons,  and  saloons,  because  “ye  would  not,”  does  not  fear 
to  proclaim,  “Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,”  and 
holds  out  before  men  the  inexorable  decree,  “  We  shall  all 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one 
may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  that  he 
hath  done  good  and  bad.”  Under  such  a  schooling,  the 
will  of  man  will  be  stimulated,  and  society  helped  to  bring 
forth  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit  which  shall  be  the  chief 
features  of  that  Utopia,  promised  alike  by  theology  and  so¬ 
ciology, — love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  good¬ 
ness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  temperance — against  such 
there  is  no  law. 
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ARTICLE  VII 1. 

A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON  LUTHER. 

BY  HROFKSSOR  R.  CLYDE  FORD. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  contemporane¬ 
ous  accounts  of  Luther  is  the  one  contained  in  the  “Sab- 
bata”  of  Johann  Jakob  Kessler,  a  chronicler  of  the  period 
between  1523  and  1539. 

Kessler  was  born  (1502)  of  poor  parents  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland.  He  attended  the  monastery  school  in  his 
native  town, — a  school  not  so  famous  now  as  in  the  days 
of  Notker  and  Ekkehard,  when  St.  Gall  was  the  home  of 
learning  north  of  the  Alps, — and  afterwards  studied  theol¬ 
ogy  in  Basel.  About  this  time  rumors  of  what  was  doing 
at  the  university  of  Wittenberg  reached  him,  and,  anxious 
to  know  of  the  reformers  and  their  doctrines  from  personal 
contact,  he  set  out  for  Germany  with  a  single  companion 
in  the  early  spring  of  1522.  He  returned  to  Switzerland 
the  next  year  and  took  up  the  saddler’s  trade.  For  a  time 
he  remained  in  obscurity ;  but  the  leaven  of  Luther’s 
teaching  was  working,  and  Kessler  became  teacher,  writer, 
preacher,  in  the  new  movement.  In  1537  he  was  installed 
as  evangelical  pastor  at  St.  Gall,  and  after  many  years  be¬ 
came  superintendent  of  the  diocese  in  which  his  native 
town  was  located.  He  died  March  15,  1574. 

His  chronicle,  the  quaint  and  disjointed  style  of  which 
we  have  tried  to  preserve  in  our  translation,  narrates, 
among  other  things,  an  accidental  meeting  with  the  great 
reformer  when  he  had  left  the  Wartburg  for  a  secret  trip 
to  Wittenberg.  It  begins  like  this:  — 
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As  we  journeyed  toward  Wittentjer}'  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a 
terrible  stonn,  God  knows,  came  upon  us  near  Jena  in  Thuringia,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  seeking  in  the  city  for  herljcrgage  where  we  might 
itay  overnight  we  were  not  able  to  find  any.  Shelter  was  denied  us 
everywhere;  for  it  was  Carnival  time,  when  people  do  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  much  for  the  pilgrim  or  the  stranger.  So  we  turned  away  from 
the  town  to  go  further  to  see  if  we  could  not  reach  some  village  where 
one  would  give  us  .shelter.  By  the  city  gate  an  honest  man  met  us,  spoke 
to  us  friendly,  and  asked  where  we  w’ere  going  so  late,  saying  we  would 
not  find  anywheres  near,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  either  house  or 
home  where  we  would  be  received.  Moreover  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
miss  the  road  and  lose  one’s  self;  therefore  he  would  advise  us  to  remain 
where  we  were. 

We  answered  :  “  Father,  we  have  visited  all  the  inns  to  which  we  have 
been  directed,  this  way  and  that ;  everywhere  people  have  refu.sed  us, 
and  denied  us  quarters,  and  of  necessity  we  must  go  further.”  Then  he 
asked  if  we  had  inquired  at  the  Black  Bear.  We  said  :  “  We  have  never 
heard  of  it;  tell  us,  good  sir,  where  we  may  find  it.”  Then  he  showed 
it  to  us  a  little  way  out  of  the  city.  And  when  we  saw  the  Black  Bear, 
though  all  the  landlords  had  refused  us  lodging  Ijefore,  behold,  here,  the 
landlord  received  us  at  the  door,  graciously  offered  to  keep  us,  and  led 
us  into  the  house. 

There  we  found  a  man,  sitting  alone  by  the  table,  with  a  little  lx>ok 
open  l)efore  him.  He  greeted  us  friendly,  invited  us  to  approach  and  sit 
by  the  Uible  ;  though,  if  we  may  mention  it,  our  shoes  were  so  dirty  that 
we  could  not  enter  the  room  at  ease,  for  shame  at  their  appearance,  and 
had  sat  down  upon  a  bench  by  the  door.  Then  he  offered  us  something 
to  drink,  a  thing  we  could  not  refuse.  When  we  perceived  his  friendli¬ 
ness  and  cordiality,  we  sat  down  by  him,  as  he  had  asked,  and  had 
a  quart  of  wine  brought  out,  so  that  we  could  return  the  compliment  to 
him.  We  suspected  nothing  else  than  that  he  was  a  knight  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  sat  there  dressed  in  leather  cap,  trunk- 
hose  and  doublet,  without  armor,  a  sword  by  his  side,  with  his  right  hand 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  it,  and  his  other  holding  the  book.  His  eyes  were 
black  and  deep,  flashing  and  .shining  like  a  star,  so  that  one  could  not 
look  at  them  easily. 

Soon  he  asked  us  where  we  were  born,  yet  answered  the  question  him- 
•elf ;  ”  You  are  Swiss.  Where  in  Switzerland  do  you  come  from  ?  ”  We 
answered:  ‘‘ From  St.  Gall.”  Then  he  .said  :  “If  you  are  going  from 
here,  as  I  understand,  to  Wittenberg,  you  will  find  good  countrymen 
there, — Doctor  Hieronymus  Schurf  and  his  brother.  Doctor  Augustinus 
Schurf.”  “  We  have  letters  to  them,”  we  said.  Then  we  asked  him  : 
“Sir,  can  you  tell  us  whether  Martin  Luther  is  now  in  Wittenberg,  or 
where  he  may  be  ?  ” 

He  answered  :  “  I  have  certain  information  that  Luther  is  not  at  Wit- 
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tcnberjf  just  now ;  he  will,  however,  soon  arrive  there.  But  Philip 
Melanchthon  is  there ;  he  teaches  Greek,  as  others  also  teach  Hebrew. 
Honestly,  I  advise  you  to  study  lx>th,  for  they  are  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  Said  we  :  “  God  be  praised  !  If  God  spares 
our  lives,  we  will  not  desist  till  we  hear  ancl  see  the  man  (Luther);  for, 
on  his  account,  we  have  undertaken  this  journey,  since  we  heard  that 
he  will  overthrow  both  mass  and  priestluxKi.  Because  we  have  been 
brought  up  and  destined  from  childhood  to  be  priests,  we  will  gladly 
hear  what  sort  of  instruction  he  will  give  us,  and  in  what  manner  he  will 
bring  his  purposes  to  pass.” 

After  such  words  he  asked:  “Where  have  you  formerly  studied?” 
“  At  Basel.”  Then  he  said  :  “  How  is  it  at  Basel?  Is  Erasmus  Rotero- 
flanius  there  yet?  What  is  he  doing?  ” 

“  Sir,”  we  answered,  “  so  far  as  we  know,  everything  there  is  all  right ; 
and  Erasmus  is  there,  but  no  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  for  he  keeps 
very  quiet  and  secluded.” 

These  questions  from  the  knight  seemed  very  strange  to  us  ;  and  that 
he  should  be  able  to  speak  of  the  Schurfs,  Melanchthon  and  Ivrasmus ; 
likewise,  concerning  the  claims  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
Moreover,  he  spoke  now  and  then  a  few  Latin  words,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  us  he  was  some  other  person  than  a  common  knight. 

“Friends,”  he  asked  us,  “what  do  people  in  Switzerland  think  of 
Luther?” 

“  Sir,  there  are  there,  as  everywhere,  various  opinions.  Many  cannot 
sufiiciently  exalt  him,  and  thank  Gfxl  that  he  has  disclosed  His  wisdom 
through  him,  and  exposed  errors.  Many,  however,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  condemn  him  as  an  intolerable  heretic.” 

“  Yes,  I  can  imagine,”  he  .said,  “it’s  the  priests.” 

During  this  conversation  we  had  begun  to  feel  at  home  with  him, 
and  my  companion  took  up  the  book  that  lay  before  him,  and  opened  it. 
It  was  a  Hebrew  psalter.  Then  he  (juickly  put  it  down  again,  and  the 
knight  took  it.  From  this  we  were  more  in  doubt  than  ever  as  to  who 
he  was,  and  my  friend  said  :  “  I  would  give  a  finger  from  this  hand  to 
understand  that  language.”  “  You  will  understand  it  without  trouble,” 
he  replied,  “  provided  you  apply  yourself  to  it  ililigently.  I  also  desire 
to  pursue  it  further  ;  .so  I  exercise  myself  in  it  daily.” 

In  the  meantime  the  day  had  closed,  and  it  had  become  dark,  and  the 
landlord  ajiproached  the  table.  When  he  learned  of  our  great  eagernes* 
and  desire  to  see  Martin  Luther,  he  .said:  “Dear  friends,  if  you  had 
lieen  here  two  days  ago,  you  would  have  .succeeded,  for  he  sat  by  the  ta¬ 
ble  ” — he  pointed  with  his  finger — “  in  that  place.”  We  were  very  much 
put  out  liecause  we  had  been  delayed,  and  poured  out  our  ill  humor  on 
the  bad  roads  which  had  hindered  us.  But  we  said:  “Nevertheless,  we 
are  glad  that  we  sit  in  the  house  and  at  the  table  where  he  sat.”  At  thi* 
the  landlord  had  to  laugh,  and  left  the  room. 
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A  little  while  after,  the  landlord  called  me  out  of  the  room.  I  was 
startled,  and  wondered  what  improper  thing  I  had  done,  or  what  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  me  without  any  blame  on  my  part.  The  landlord  said  to  me: 
“Since  I  see  you  are  honestly  anxious  to  see  and  hear  Luther — that  is  he 
who  sits  by  you.” 

I  thought  he  was  joking,  and  replied:  “Yes,  Landlord,  you  would 
like  to  fool  me,  and  satisfy  my  desires  by  substituting  somebody  else  for 
buther.”  He  answered:  “  It  is  certainly  he;  but  don’t  act  as  if  you 
recognized  him.”  I  did  not  dispute  the  point  with  him,  but  could  not 
believe  it.  I  went  back  to  the  room  again,  seated  myself  by  the  table, 
and  wanted  to  tell  my  friend  what  the  host  had  disclosed  to  me.  Final¬ 
ly  I  turned  to  him,  and  whispered  slyly:  “The  landlord  has  told  me 
that  that  man  is  Luther.”  Like  myself,  he  would  not  believe  it,  and 
said:  “  Perhaps  he  said  it  was  Hutten,  and  you  did  not  clearly  under¬ 
stand.” 

Now,  l>ecause  the  soldier  dress  and  manner  reminded  me  more  of  Hut- 
ten  than  of  Luther  the  monk,  I  was  persuaded  that  he  had  said,  “  It  is 
Hutten,”  since  the  beginnings  of  both  names  sound  almost  alike.  What¬ 
ever  I  said  later  was  spoken  as  if  to  the  knight,  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 

In  the  meantime,  two  of  the  merchants  who  also  wanted  to  remain 
over  night  came  in,  and,  after  they  had  taken  off  their  cloaks  and  spurs, 
one  placed  an  unbound  book  near  him.  Then  Martin  asked  what  sort  of 
a  book  it  was.  He  said:  “  It  is  Doctor  Luther’s  exposition  of  some  of 
the  Gospels  and  I^pistles,  recently  printed  and  sent  out.  Have  you 
never  seen  it  ?  ”  Martin  replied:  “  It  will  reach  me  soon.”  Just  now 
the  landlord  said:  “Take  your  places  at  the  table,  we  will  eat”  ;  but 
we  asked  him  to  make  allowance  for  us,  and  give  us  something  cheaper. 
Then  the  man  said:  “Kind  friends,  sit  down  by  the  gentlemen  at  the 
table,  and  I  will  wait  upon  you  proj>erly.  ”  When  Martin  heard  this,  he 
said:  “Come  over  here,  I  will  .settle  the  score  with  the  landlord.” 

During  the  meal  Martin  spoke  many  go<lly,  friendly  things,  so  that  the 
merchants  and  we  were  silent,  paying  more  attention  to  his  words  than 
to  the  footl.  During  these  remarks  he  lamented,  sighing  deeply,  that, 
while  at  this  very  time  the  lords  and  princes  were  as.sembled  in  the  Diet 
at  Nuremberg,  on  account  of  the  word  of  Go  1,  this  pending  controversy, 
and  the  grievances  of  the  German  nation,  .still  they  were  inclined  to 
nothing  except  to  pass  the  short  time  in  sleighing,  costly  tournaments, 
debauchery,  and  arrogance,  when  the  fear  of  God  and  earnest  petitions 
to  Him  would  be  to  more  account.  “  But  such  are  our  Chri.stian  princes.” 
He  said,  furthermore,  he  was  of  the  hope  that  the  evangelical  truth 
would  bring  forth  more  fruit  among  our  children  and  descendants,  who 
are  not  poisoned  by  papal  error,  but  are  resting  on  the  truth  and  the 
word  of  God,  than  among  the  parents  in  whom  the  errors  are  so  rooted 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  dislodged. 

Thereupon  the  merchants  expressed  their  opinion,  and  the  elder  one 
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“  I  am  a  simple  and  ordinary  layman,  and  don’t  understand  tlie 
business  very  well;  but  this  I  say:  As  the  case  appears  to  me,  Luther 
must  be  either  an  angel  from  heaven  or  a  <levil  from  hell.  Out  of  love 
for  him,  I  should  like  to  pay  him  ten  gulden,  so  I  might  make  him  my 
confessor;  for  I  believe  he  would,  and  could,  instruct  my  conscience,” 
In  the  meantime  the  landlord  had  approached  and  whispered:  “  Don’t 
worry  alxmt  the  bill,  Martin  has  settled  for  your  supper.”  That  pleased 
us  very  much,  not  on  account  of  the  money  or  the  ffxjd,  but  l)ecause  this 
man  had  entertained  us  so  hospitably.  After  supper  the  merchants 
arose,  and  went  to  the  stable  to  look  after  their  horses.  Martin  re¬ 
mained  alone  with  us  in  the  room,  and  we  thanked  him  for  his  kindness 
and  generosity,  and  let  him  understand  that  we  took  him  for  Ulrich  von 
Hutten.  Hut  he  said,  ”  I  am  not  he.” 

Just  then  the  landlord  came  in,  and  Martin  said:  ”  I  have  become  a 
nobleman  to-night;  for  these  Swiss  think  I  am  Ulrich  von  Hutten.” 
“You  are  not,”  said  the  landlord;  ‘‘you  are  Martin  Luther.’’  He 
smiled:  ‘‘These  think  I  am  Hutten,  you  think  I  am  Luther;  soon  I 
shall  be  Marcolfus.”  Saying  this,  he  took  a  large  beer-glass  and  said, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  land:  ‘‘Swiss,  let  us  drink  a  friendly 
glass  to  our  welfare.”  As  I  was  about  to  accept  it  from  him,  he  changed 
it  for  a  glass  of  wine,  saying:  ‘‘Beer  is  unusu.al  with  you;  drink  this 
wine,”  Then  he  arose,  threw  his  soldier’s  cloak  about  his  shoulders, 
and  gave  us  his  hand  in  farewell,  adding:  ‘‘  When  you  come  to  W’itten- 
berg,  give  my  regards  to  Doctor  Hieronymus  Schurf,”  We  said:  ‘‘We 
will  gladly'  do  so;  but  what  name  shall  we  give,  so  he  may  understand 
the  greeting?”  Said  he,  ‘‘Say  nothing  except,  ‘He  who  will  come 
sends  greeting  ’ — he  will  understand  at  once.”  Thus  he  left  us  and  went 
to  rest. 

Afterwanls  the  merchants  came  back  again,  had  the  landlonl  bring 
them  something  to  drink,  and  over  it  they  discussed  the  gue.st  who  had 
.sat  by  them  and  who  he  was.  But  the  landlord  let  it  be  understo<Kl  that 
he  took  him  for  I^uther.  The  merchants  were  persuaded,  and  were  vexed 
that  they  had  spoken  of  him  so  thoughtles.sly,  and  declared  that  they 
would  get  up  early  next  morning,  l)efore  he  ro<le  away,  and  ask  him  not 
to  l)e  angry  with  them,  or  think  the  worse  of  them,  lx;cause  they  had  not 
recognized  him.  They  did  this,  and  found  him  in  the  stable.  But  Martin 
said  :  ‘‘  You  said  la.st  night  at  supixjr  you  would  give  ten  gulden  to  con¬ 
fess  to  Luther.  If  you  do  confess  to  him  .some  time,  you  will  see  if  I 
am  Martin  Luther.”  He  said  nothing  more  concerning  him.self,  but 
mounted  and  rode  away  toward  Wittenberg. 

The  same  day  we  journeyed  on  toward  Naumberg,  and  we  came  into  a 
village— it  lies  at  the  base  of  a  height  called  Orlamunde,  I  think,  and  the 
village  Nasshausen — through  which  a  stream  flows  that  had  left  its 
banks  on  jiccount  of  the  violent  rains,  and  partly  washed  away  the 
bridge,  so  that  one  could  not  cross  with  a  horse.  We  turned  into  this 
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village,  and  in  the  inn  accidentally  met  the  two  merchants,  who  enter¬ 
tained  us  here  for  Luther’s  sake  very  generously. 

The  next  Saturday,  the  day  liefore  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  we  called 
upon  Doctor  Hieronymus  Schurf  in  order  to  pre.sent  our  letters.  As  we 
were  called  into  the  room,  Ijehold,  we  found  the  knight  Martin,  as  at 
Jena,  And  with  him  were  Philip  Melanchthon,  Justus  Jodocus  Jonas, 
Nicolaus  Amsdorf  and  Doctor  Augustinus  Schurf,  and  they  were  telling 
him  what  had  taken  place  in  Wittenberg  during  his  absence.  He  greeted 
U8  and  laughed,  pointed  with  his  finger  and  said  ;  “  This  is  Philip 
Melanchthon,  of  whom  I  told  you.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BY  PROKKSSOR  FRANK  PARSONS. 

The  science  of  political  economy  is  undergoing  a  change 
almost  as  remarkable  as  that  which  took  place  in  a.strono- 
my  in  the  Copernican  era.  In  the  old  astronomy  the  earth 
was  the  center  around  which  all  other  things,  including 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  were  made  to  circle.  In  the  old 
economy  material  wealth  was  the  center  round  which  all 
other  things,  including  even  life  itself,  were  made  to  re¬ 
volve.  The  new  astronomy  knows  that  the  earth  is  not 
the  center  but  only  a  planet  moving  about  the  sun,  and 
the  new  economy  knows  that  material  wealth  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  it  are  not  the  central  facts,  but  only  subordinate 
parts  of  a  great  system,  of  which  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  character,  mind,  soul,  affections,  ideals,  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  the  controlling  elements,  the  real  foci  of  power. 
The  new  astronomy  stands  off  and  looks  at  the  world  in  its 
true  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and  the  new  econ¬ 
omy  stands  off  and  looks  at  material  wealth  in  its  true  re¬ 
lations  to  life  and  progress. 

The  differences  between  the  new  political  economy  and 
the  old  are  of  fundamental  importance;  some  of  them  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  old  economy  lived  by  itself  and  did  business 
on  the  individualistic  plan.  It  formed  no  intimate  asso¬ 
ciations  with  other  sociologic  sciences  and  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  them  when  it  met  them  on  the  street.  The  new  econ¬ 
omy  recognizes  its  relatives,  lives  in  the  family  group,  and 
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works  in  close  association  with  all  the  other  members  of 
it.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment.  It  will  not 
do  to  deal  with  material  wealth  as  a  thing  by  itself ;  it 
must  be  studied  as  part  of  a  great  whole.  The  science  of 
wealth  must  be  coordinated  with  ethics,  psychology,  gov¬ 
ernment,  art,  evolution,  and  every  other  body  of  thought 
that  affects  human  life.  If  your  economy  is  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  your  morals  and  your  governmeut,  if  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  wealth  does  not  conform  to  the  principles  of  ethics 
and  development,  your  social  science  is  not  an  organic 
wliole  but  a  heap  of  broken  fragments.  The  arch  will  not 
stand  unless  each  stone  is  chiseled  with  reference  to  the 
rest.  Political  economy  must  be  formed  so  that  it  will  not 
refuse  to  fit  its  fellow  sciences,  but  will  take  its  place  as  a 
perfect  stone  in  the  arch  of  sociology. 

If  your  government  says,  “Democracy,  power  in  the 
people,”  and  your  economy  says,  “  Aristocracy,  plutocra¬ 
cy,  power  in  the  few”;  if  your  jurisprudence  says,  “Jus¬ 
tice,”  and  your  economy  says,  “Get  rich”;  if  your  ethics 
and  your  religion  say,  “  Love,  service,  devotion,”  and  your 
economy  says,  “Self-interest,  conquest,  mastery,” — there  is 
civil  war  in  your  social  science. 

An  economic  system  not  in  accord  with  the  political 
system  might  subvert  the  government,  and  an  industrial¬ 
ism  out  of  harmony  with  ethics  might  debase  society,  or 
result  in  destruction,  misuse,  or  waste  of  energy  and  wealth, 
or  even  ruin  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  so  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  an  industrial  system,  which  are  to 
create  wealth,  not  to  waste  or  destroy  it;  develop  civiliza¬ 
tion,  not  endanger  it ;  and  elevate  humanity,  not  debase  it. 
A  true  science  of  wealth  must  tell  us  how  to  avoid  these 
dangers,  and  secure  these  benefits  so  far  as  they  depend  on 
industry. 

The  old  political  economy  neglected  ethics,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  name,  endeavored  for  the  most  part  to  separate  the 
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industrial  and  political  systems.  The  new  recognizes  their 
indissoluble  union,  and  justifies  its  title  by  coordinating 
their  study  and  treatment.  Ideals  and  political  institu¬ 
tions  are  vital  factors  in  industrial  affairs,  and  industrial 
institutions  are  no  less  vital  factors  in  morality,  religion, 
art,  and  politics.  A  true  political  economy  must  harmo¬ 
nize  with  jurisprudence,  ethics,  testhetics,  evolution,  and 
social  science  in  all  its  parts.  Man  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  wealth  production,  and  the  object  of  it  also; 
wherefore,  all  sciences  relating  to  man  and  disclosing  the 
laws  that  determine  his  character  and  condition,  have  a 
bearing  on  political  economy.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
construct  a  true,  complete,  and  proper  science  of  wealth  or 
industry  by  the  study  of  wealth  alone,  without  reference 
to  its  relations  with  political  and  social  life,  as  it  would  be 
to  build  a  science  of  the  stomach  or  heart  by  studying 
them  alone,  without  reference  to  their  relations  with  brain 
and  nerves,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin. 

The  standard  economists  tell  us  that  “  political  economy 
is  the  science  of  wealth,  the  body  of  knowledge  that  re¬ 
lates  to  wealth,”  ’  and  yet  they  omit  as  a  rule  the  ethical, 
political,  and  social  relations  of  industry,  which  constitute 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  knowledge.^  That  one 

'Walker’s  Political  Kconomy,  pp.  i,  3-4. 

"Here  and  tliei^'  in  tlic  standard  books  some  reference  is  ma<le  to  etli- 
ical  and  social  considerations  and  the  higher  aspects  of  wealth  and  in¬ 
dustry.  (See  for  a  strong  paragraph  of  this  sort  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations,  Ilk.  iii.  c.  iv,  “Thirdly.”)  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  new 
economy  to  deal  with  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  industry  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  not  in  an  incidental,  fragmentary,  or  partial  manner,  but  sys¬ 
tematically  and  exhaustively,  as  the  supreme  object  and  sole  justifica¬ 
tion  of  a  science  of  wealth  above  the  level  of  mere  intellectual  gymnas¬ 
tics.  As  a  rule  the  leading  economists  quietly  exclude  the  ethical  and 
social  factors  in  production,  and  silently  neglect  the  human  and  progress¬ 
ive,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  mechanico-cotnmercial,  aspects  of 
wealth,  production,  and  distribution.  Sometimes  the  student  of  econom¬ 
ics  is  expressly  told  that  he  must  not  concern  himself  with  political,  eth¬ 
ical,  or  social  considerations,  but  must  confine  his  attention  to  finding  out 
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system  of  producing  and  distributing  wealth  develops  con¬ 
science  and  character,  sympathy  and  mutualistic  life,  while 
another  system  has  the  opposite  tendency,  is  a  fact  relating 
to  wealth  that  is  vastly  more  momentous  than  any  amount 
of  knowledge  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
effects  of  morals  and  government  upon  industry,  and  the 
moral,  political,  and  social  effects  of  wealth  and  of  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  producing,  distributing,  holding,  and  using 
it,  are  fundamental  items  in  “  the  body  of  knowledge  that 
relates  to  wealth,” — supreme  elements  of  political  economy, 
which,  if  omitted,  leave  the  science  of  wealth  without  its 
most  vital  parts,  and  unable  to  fulfil  the  chief  purpose  for 
wliicli  it  has  any  warrant  of  existence. 

If  honesty,  conscience,  good-will,  education,  and  free  in¬ 
stitutions  enable  a  community  to  produce  more  wealth  than 
if  it  were  dishonest,  conscienceless,  ignorant,  and  full  of 
ill-feeling  and  slavishness,  then  honesty,  conscience,  good¬ 
will,  education,  and  free  institutions,  and  whatever  tends 
to  strengthen  and  develop  them,  are  factors  in  productive 
power,  and  whatever  has  a  contrary  tendency  opposes 
wealth  production.  If  under  .some  circumstances  private 

how  wealth  is  produced,  exchanged,  distributed,  and  consumed.  "  The 
more  strictly  the  several  branches  of  inquiry  are  kept  apart  the  better  it 
will  be  for  each  and  for  all”  (Walker,  p.  i).  No  reason  is  given  by 
Walker  for  this,  and  he  does  not  himself  keep  the  inquiries  .strictly  apart 
in  all  cases  (sec,  for  example,  pp.  269,  304,  317);  neither  is  there  any  war¬ 
rant  for  doing  so  in  his  premises.  He  sa3’s  that  political  economy  is  the 
science  of  wealth,  and  science  is  ‘‘  knowledge  cobnlinated,  arranged,  and 
systematized  ”  (Century  Dictionary).  But  codnlination  is  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  keeping  inquiries  strictly  apart.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
economist  should  not  pursue  his  studies  to  bolster  political,  social,  or  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  .should  neglect  to  consider 
industrial  facts  in  the  light  of  ethical  and  political  facts  and  principles, 
or  refuse  to  investigate  the  effects  of  industrial  processes  upon  morals  and 
civilization.  He  should  clear  his  mind  to  the  utmost,  not  only  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  political  pitjudices,  but  of  economic  prejudices  also,  and  seek 
the  truth,  the  wdiole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  al>out  wealth;  and 
to  do  this  he  must  certainly  study  its  relations  with  morality,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  civilization. 
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monopoly  of  land  and  capital  is  opposed  to  freedom  and 
democracy  and  unfavorable  to  the  hij^liest  development  of 
the  human  factor  in  production,  while  cooperative  effort 
favors  morality  and  the  elevation  of  man ;  if  conflict  and 
antajronism  are  destructive,  while  union  and  harmony  are 
creative;  if  partnership  in  profits  and  control,  public  spirit, 
careful  traininj^  and  wise  organization,  are  more  potent  for 
effective  production  than  the  opposing  forces  of  a  chaotic 
struggle  for  existence ;  if  certain  industrial  arrangements 
enable  an  nnseen  agency  to  intercept  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  produced,  so  that  the  reward  of  labor  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  due  proportion  with  the  increasing  productive¬ 
ness  of  labor,  whereby  class  differences  are  widened,  wealth- 
congestion  and  poverty-congestion  intensified,  the  people 
divided  instead  of  united,  the  nation  sundered  instead  of 
cemented;  if  industrial  conditions  disfranchise  men,  and 
political  conditions  determine  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth;  if  civilization  and  wealth-diffusion  multiply 
production  while  they  diminish  the  birth-rate;  if  union, 
arbitration,  education,  justice,  and  even  brother-love  may 
fix  wages,  and  politics  may  .settle  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor; — surely  such  important  matters,  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  wealth  and  the  various  methods  and  conditions 
of  its  production  and  distribution,  fall  within  “the  body  of 
knowledge  that  relates  to  wealth.”  * 

‘We  may  even  find,  when  we  study  tlie  whole  IxMly  of  knowledije  that 
relates  to  wealth,  that  the  “Malthusian  Law’,”  “The  Iron  Law  of 
Wages,”  “The  Law  of  Demand  and  Supply,”  and  the  whole  “  Theory  of 
Values  and  Exchanges  ”  are  not  fundamental  laws  of  industry  at  all,  hut 
only  imperfect  statements  of  passing  phases,  based  on  a  study  of  part  of 
the  facts  relating  to  wealth,  and  likely  to  be  swejit  away  by  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  industry  with  ethics  and  jurisprudence.  Already  it  is  recognized 
that  the  “  Malthusian  Law  ”  is  not  a  law  when  moral  considerations  are 
taken  into  account,  and  that  respect  for  labor  and  .syiiipathy  with  the  la¬ 
boring  classes  may  become  a  force  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages  and 
overturn  the  “  Iron  Law  ”  (see  Walker,  pp.  269,  304).  Many  do  not  pay 
competitive  wages  now,  nor  put  the  price  on  their  goods  and  services  re- 
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Second.  The  old  political  economy  was  static,*  the  new 
is  dynamic.  The  old  economy  took  things  at  rest,  the 
new  gives  large  attention  to  movement.  The  old  economy 
generally  assumes  existing  conditions  to  be  right  and 
eternal,  and  satisfies  itself  with  trying  to  formulate  the  laws 
of  industry  as  they  are ;  as  though  logic  should  seek  to  de¬ 
termine  only  how  men  do  reason,  and  not  also  how  they 
ought  to  reason ;  or  chemistry  should  study  only  existing 
combinations,  and  not  the  effects  of  possible  combinations 
also. 

The  new  economy  not  only  .seeks  to  understand  the 
present  industrial  system,  but  also  endeavors  to  grasp  the 
conditions  of  a  truly  scientific  system,  and  to  discover  how 
the  transition  to  such  a  system  may  best  be  made.  It 
studies  the  movement  of  the  past  and  pre.sent;  points  out 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  present  industrial  conditions,  com¬ 
pares  them  with  similar  evils  and  dangers  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  times ;  notes  the  consequences  indicated  by 
historic  analogy  and  scientific  prevision;  tries  to  determine 
how  the  dangers  may  be  averted  and  the  evils  abolished ; 
discusses  the  means  of  retaining,  enlarging,  and  strength¬ 
ening  what  is  good;  and  carefully  formulates  the  best 
methods  of  developing  and  improving  the  production  and 

quired  by  the  “  Law  of  Demand  and  Supply.”  And  it  is  not  impossible 
that  all  the  learning;  about  demand  and  supply,  gold  and  silver  monies, 
prices,  values,  exchanges,  etc.,  that  fdls  the  books  on  economics,  may  in 
a  few  years  give  place  to  expanded  treatments  of  subjects  that  now  {)eep 
timidly  out  of  the  pages  here  and  there  with  the  melancholy  air  of  unap¬ 
preciative  guests  crushed  by  the  coldness  of  their  hosts. 

'  “  All  that  one  has,  as  an  economist,  to  do  is  to  find  out  how  wealth  is 
produced,  exchanged,  distributed,  and  consumed”  (Walker,  p.  i).  Why 
may  not  the  economist  fin<l  out  also  how  wealth  /las  been,  and  how  it 
may  be  produced,  distributed,  and  consumed,  and  study  the  total  effects, 
actual  and  probable,  moral,  intellectual,  political,  and  social,  of  each 
method  ?  Why  not  study  how  to  improve  the  general  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  wealth  ?  Surely  reason  gives  no  authority  for 
excluding  such  inquiries  from  ”  the  body  of  knowledge  that  relates  to 
wealth,” 
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distribution  of  wealth.  The  old  was  at  rest,  the  new  is  in 
motion. 

Third.  The  aims  and  standards  of  the  old  economy  dif¬ 
fer  largely  from  those  of  the  new.  The  old  economy  aims 
at  merchandise,  the  new  aims  at  manhood.  The  old  econ¬ 
omy  generally  looks  to  the  increase  of  property  as  its  ob¬ 
ject,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  men, — it  values  merchan¬ 
dise  more  than  manhood, — like  a  man  who  should  spend 
all  his  time  building  the  floor  to  his  house,  never  giving  a 
thought  to  the  walls  or  roof  or  interior  decoration — like 
the  turtle  who  worked  .so  long  and  .so  hard  at  making  a 
pair  of  glasses  so  he  could  see  better,  that  he  lost  his  eye¬ 
sight  during  the  process. 

The  new  political  economy  understands  that  a  man  is 
worth  more  than  a  railroad,  a  coal-mine,  or  a  bank  vault; 
that  manhood  and  noble  living  are  the  supreme  objects  of 
all  laws  and  institutions,  including  industrial  and  political 
institutions;  and  that  wealth  is  of  value  only  as  a  means 
to  these  objects,  .surpassing  its  reason  for  existence  and  be¬ 
coming  a  curse,  when,  instead  of  acting  as  the  servant  of 
manhood,  and  the  producer  of  nobility,  it  makes  man  its 
slave,  and  nobility  its  drudge. 

Money  and  merchandise  are  valuable  becau.se  they  pro¬ 
cure  ease,  comfort,  health,  culture  of  the  body,  mind  and 
soul, — becau.se  they  promote  manhood  and  noble  living, — 
yet  in  the  rush  for  wealth  all  the  benefits  that  wealth  can 
give,  and  others  infinitely  beyond  its  power,  are  trampled 
in  the  dust.  And  the  old  political  economy  sits  calmly  by, 
taking  notes  of  the  process,  as  though  it  were  eminently 
wise  for  a  man  to  give  his  head  for  a  bit  of  bread,  and  al¬ 
together  proper  to  sacrifice  a  sovereign  on  the  altar  of  his 
rightful  slave.  The  reason  is  clear.  The  old  political 
economy  takes  no  note  of  the  relative  values  of  man  and 
merchandise,  and  gives  little  attention  to  their  interac¬ 
tions — the  effects  of  each  upon  the  other.  It  fails  to  rec- 
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ognize  that  manhood  is  the  supreme  product  of  a  nation’s 
industries — the  highest  wealth — the  mightiest  power  for 
the  creation  even  of  that  material  wealth  about  which  it 
is  so  solicitous.  Keep  all  your  machinery  and  capital, 
mines  and  factories,  railroads  and  cities,  but  banish  all  the 
people  now  in  America,  and  put  barbarians  in  their  places, 
and  what  would  the  wealth  product  be  in  this  country 
next  year?  Our  people  could  produce  more  barehanded 
than  uncivilized  men  in  the  midst  of  unlimited  capital 
and  machinery,  but  without  the  honesty,  self-control,  hab¬ 
its  of  industry,  training  of  hand  and  brain,  knowledge, 
skill,  ability  to  cooperate,  etc.,  that  make  possible  the 
wealth  productions  of  the  United  States  to-day.  The  old 
economy  aims  at  merchandise,  forgetting  the  purpose  be¬ 
yond,  and  it  even  neglects  to  inquire  how  to  secure  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  mercantile  production.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  false  one,  and  its  method  of  accomplishing  even 
that  false  purpose  is  very  imperfect.  Intelligence  and  soul 
count  more  than  capital,  even  on  the  low  plane  of  material 
production.  But  political  economy  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  intelligence  and  soul,  though  the  inferior  factor, 
capital,  claims  its  most  abundant  care. 

The  new  political  economy  clearly  recognizes  the  fun¬ 
damental  fact  that  manhood  is  the  highest  object  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor,  and  the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  all  human  purposes,  even  the  production  of  material 
wealth.  It  is  apt  to  be  very  misleading,  and  the  source  of 
grievous  errors,  to  enumerate  land,  labor,  and  capital  as 
the  factors  of  wealth  production.  The  formula  ought  to 
include  mental  qualities,  character,  social  conditions,  his¬ 
tory,  state  of  civilization,  and  all  the  infinite  forces  which 
make  up  the  worker  and  his  environment,  and  determine 
the  product  of  his  life,  intellectual  and  material,  individual 
and  social,  and  which  largely  escape  inclusion  under  the 
terms  land,  labor,  and  capital,  as  they  are  employed  in  cur- 
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rent  political  economy.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  factors 
of  production  are  land,  labor,  capital,  civilization,  or  social 
conditions,  and  manhood, — then  the  truth  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  law,  and  the  deductions  from  it  stand  a  better 
chance  of  being  correct. 

John  Stuart  Mill  admits  that  a  true  definition  of  wealth 
must  include  mind  and  character;  yet,  like  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  others,  he  separates  material  wealth,  and 
makes  it  substantially  the  sole  subject  of  his  treatise  on 
political  economy,  practically  confining  the  science  of 
wealth  to  a  consideration  of  the  least  important  sort  of 
wealth ;  as  though  astronomy  confined  itself  to  the  moon, 
or  physiology  to  the  feet,  with  no  due  con.sideration  of  re¬ 
lated  facts,  or  correlation  with  treatises  tli^t  did  consider 
them,  and  no  recognition  of  final  objects  and  fundamental 
purposes  and  their  relation  to  the  subject  under  treatment. 
It  would  be  no  less  sensible  for  men  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  or  disproportionately  to  studying  how  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  their  feet,  than  to  devote  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  or  disproportionately  to  studying  how  to  increase 
the  amount  of  material  wealth.  And  it  would  be  no  more 
remarkable  to  see  men  living  simply  to  cultivate  and  car¬ 
ry  about  their  feet,  than  to  see  them  living  solely  to  accu¬ 
mulate  money. 

John  Stuart  Mill  redeemed  himself  in  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  and  each  edition  of  his  Political  Kconomy  was  better 
than  the  last.  But  there  are  only  a  few  faint  glimmers  of 
the  dawn  in  any  of  the  “.standard  works  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters.”  It  is  not  necessary  for  political  economy  to  contain 
a  treatise  on  ethics  or  government  or  psychology  any  more 
than  on  engineering  or  the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture  or 
the  composition  of  soils  and  minerals;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  recognize  the  principles  of  ethics,  govern¬ 
ment,  psychology,  etc.,  and  test  its  results  by  them,  other¬ 
wise  it  must  fail  to  accomplish  the  constructive  work  which 
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is  the  most  important  function  of  a  social  science.  As¬ 
tronomy,  geology,  biology,  etc.,  may  not  contain  a  treatise 
on  logic,  but  each  must  recognize  the  principles  of  logic, 
and  test  its  conclusions  by  them.  Prevision,  construction, 
development,  are  chief  among  the  services  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  social  science  may  render.  A  science  of  wealth 
that  does  not  determine  the  best  methods  of  producing  and 
distributing  wealth,  nor  tell  us  what  our  industrial  institu¬ 
tions  ought  to  be,  is  less  than  half  a  science  of  wealth.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  political  economy  should  determine 
the  origin  and  nature  of  mind  and  conscience,  nor  discuss 
the  imagination,  affections,  habit,  association  of  ideas,  etc., 
nor  record  the  evolution  of  democracy,  nor  tell  us  in  what 
justice,  honesty,  kindness,  purity,  and  altruism  consist,  or 
why  they  are  good — these  things  belong  to  ethics,  govern¬ 
ment,  psychology,  etc. — but  political  economy  must  note 
the  conclusions  these  sciences  reach,  and  coordinate  its 
own  deductions  with  them, — it  must  recognize  the  value 
of  intelligence  and  virtue  and  social  conditious,  duly  sub¬ 
ordinate  material  wealth  to  the  higher  wealth,  place  mind, 
character,  institutions,  and  environment  at  the  head  of  its 
list  of  the  factors  of  production,  make  manhood  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  all  its  studies,  found  its  system  on  the  laws 
of  development,  and  devote  itself  to  instructing  men  how 
to  organize  an  ideal  industrialism,  a  truly  scientific  system 
of  producing  and  distributing  wealth,  that  will  not  waste 
more  than  it  produces,  nor  destroy  values  higher  than 
those  it  creates.  This  the  new  economy  aims  to  do. 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  which  the  new  political 
economy  must  keep  in  mind,  and  subject  to  which  it  niu.st 
do  its  work,  may  now  be  stated,  with  a  hint  now  and  then 
of  a  few  of  their  applications. 
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COORDINATION. 

1.  Correlation  of  the  social  sciences,  so  that  each  will 
recognize,  understand,  and  mutually  support  all  the  rest. 
If  an  institution  or  method  of  business  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  the  law  of  love,  then  it  is  contrary 
to  a  true  economy.  If  the  purchase  of  labor  as  a  commod¬ 
ity  at  the  lowest  market  price,  the  purchase  of  human  life 
for  cash,  not  all  at  once  beneath  the  sheriff’s  hammer,  but 
on  the  installment  plan,  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year 
at  a  time,  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity — if  this  is 
contrary  to  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind,  then  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  political  economy. 

PROGRKSS. 

2.  We  must  study  not  only  what  the  laws  and  methods 
of  industry  are,  but  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  must  not 
only  understand  and  test  the  present,  we  must  seek  the 
ideal  and  its  realization.  If  the  wage  system  is  defective, 
we  must  determine  the  conditions  of  improvement,  both 
palliative  and  radical.  We  must  study  short-hour  laws, 
improved  dwellings,  public  employment  bureaus,  etc.  We 
must  see  if  cooperation,  or  socialization,  or  some  other  plan 
may  not  be  better  than  present  methods ;  and,  if  so,  how 
the  change  may  be  most  easily,  justly,  and  speedily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  new  plan  tested  under  conditions  that  will 
give  it  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 

If  many  cannot  get  work  at  all,  while  others  toil  to  ex¬ 
haustion;  if  some  who  render  large  service  have  little, 
while  others  who  render  no  service  have  much ;  if  inven¬ 
tion  and  civilization  have  multiplied  productive  power  so 
that  workmen  produce  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundredfold  what 
they  formerly  could  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  yet 
those  workmen  are  some  of  them  worse  off  than  formerly, 
and  others  but  little  better  off,  and  even  the  average  con¬ 
dition,  though  much  improved,  is  still  far  below  the  level 
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of  economic  justice,  since  the  reward  of  labor,  though  in¬ 
creased,  has  by  no  means  increased  in  due  proportion  with 
the  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labor — the  share  of 
labor  having  risen  in  arithmetical  ratio,  while  the  share  of 
those  who  own  the  great  franchises  and  combinations, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises,  city  estates 
and  favored  lands,  has  risen  in  geometric  ratio,  or  even  in 
exponential  ratio;  if  privilege  and  monopoly  take  billions 
of  dollars  every  year  from  industry,  and  hundreds  of  mill¬ 
ions  are  gambled  for  and  wasted  by  a  few ;  if  some  of  the 
means  of  satisfying  human  wants  that  are  privately  owned 
would  be  better  used  under  public  or  cooperative  owner¬ 
ship  ;  if  some  are  making  money  by  corruption  or  oppres¬ 
sion,  or  coining  money  out  of  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-men ; 
if  some  industrial  conditions  tend  to  debase  mankind  and 
endanger  free  institutions, — then  it  is  the  business  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  to  study  these  matters  and  tell  us  what 
must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  such  economic  evils  and  attain 
a  more  perfect  industrial  system. 

THK  FUNDAMENTAL  TESTS. 

3.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  institutions  and  of  all 
human  effort  is  happiness.  Misery  is  not  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  build  industrial  and 
social  systems  to  manufacture  and  distribute  it.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  test  of  a  social  system  is  therefore  the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  with  which  it  produces  the  happiness  of  man.  Hap¬ 
piness  requires  complete  and  noble  living.  An  ignoble 
life  causes  pain  to  the  person  who  lives  it,  and  to  every  one 
who  comes  in  contact  with  it;  and  an  incomplete  life,  one 
that  omits  a  part  of  the  noble  activities  of  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable,  loses  the  pleasures  to  itself  and  to  others  that  would 
come  with  the  omitted  activities,  and  lowers  the  sum  of 
the  world’s  rightful  joys.  A  secondary  or  derivative  test 
of  a  true  social  system  is,  therefore,  its  tendency  to  pro- 
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diice  noble  and  complete  living.  Noble  and  complete  liv¬ 
ing  requires  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  imper¬ 
fect  men  and  women  cannot  live  perfect  liv’es;  so  that  still 
another  secondary  or  derivative  test,  or  perhaps,  more  ac¬ 
curately  speaking,  another  form  of  the  same  fundamental 
test  of  a  true  social  system,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  per¬ 
fect  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Again,  the  spiritual  element  in  happiness,  in  manhood, 
in  noble  and  complete  living,  is  love — not  in  the  sense  of 
the  selfish  passion  that  demands  possession  and  control  of 
the  life  of  another,  but  love  in  the  sense  of  sympathy,  kind¬ 
liness,  brotherly  feeling ;  the  love  that  makes  sacrifices  for 
the  good  of  the  loved  one ;  the  love  that  knows  no  way  to 
be  happy  but  to  make  others  happy,  that  will  not  ask  a 
pleasure  at  the  cost  of  agony  to  others,  nor  seek  a  joy  that 
comes  as  a  burden  on  the  back  of  pain.  ICvery  element  of 
man’s  spiritual  nature  that  is  inconsistent  with  or  contra¬ 
dictory  to  complete  and  perfect  love,  such  as  hate,  revenge, 
injustice,  cruelty,  jealousy,  etc.,  is  a  pain  producer,  while 
love  multiples  the  joys  of  existence  a  hundredfold.  Man¬ 
kind  can  never  be  completely  happy  till  every  human  be¬ 
ing  instinctively  recoils  from  doing  any  act  the  law  of  love 
would  condemn,  and  spontaneously  desires  to  do  every  act 
the  law  of  love  would  command  or  suggest.  So  that  still 
another  derivative  test  of  a  true  social  .system  is  the  degree 
of  its  conformity  to  the  law  of  love. 

TIIK  SUPRKMK  PRODUCT. 

4.  Manhood  is  the  supreme  product  of  an  industrial 
system.  Material  wealth  is  desirable  only  to  such  extent 
and  under  such  conditions  as  make  it  conduce  to  noble 
living.  The  production  of  character  and  intelligence  is 
the  highest  form  of  industry,  and  to  its  requirements  all 
other  indu.stries  should  conform.  Life  is  not  for  money, 
but  money  for  life.  Men  should  not  live  to  take  care  of 
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machines,  nor  be  banished  by  their  introduction ;  machin¬ 
ery  should  exist  to  help  men,  not  to  subject  them.  As 
new  machines  are  invented,  men  should  not  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  but  hours  should  be  shortened  and  wages 
increased  that  men  may  have  time  to  think  and  the  means 
of  culture.  A  system  under  which  machines  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  men  is  not  in  accord  with  a  true  economy,  for  it 
subordinates  the  higher  wealth  to  the  lower. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 

5.  We  must  measure  final  values  in  terms  of  life  and 
progress,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  A  fireman  is 
worth  more  than  a  locomotive,  and  a  brakeman  more  than 
an  express  train,  though  he  may  not  sell  for  so  much.  A 
sailor  is  worth  more  than  a  ship,  though  his  exchange 
value  may  be  far  less.  A  boy  is  worth  more  than  a  coal¬ 
mine  or  a  cotton-mill,  a  girl  more  than  a  clothing  factory 
or  a  department  store ;  a  happy  home  more  than  the  taxes 
from  a  dozen  saloons.  Money  itself  must  have  its  value 
measured  by  its  effects  on  life  and  development. 

MUTUALISM. 

6.  The  two  great  divisions  of  human  relationship  are 
severance  and  association.  The  second  division  falls  into 
four  great  groups,  which  we  may  call  Conflict,  Mastery, 
Partnership,  and  Devotion;  an  ascending  series, — the  first 
two  wasteful  and  debasing,  the  last  two  elevating  and  en¬ 
nobling. 

Whether  it  be  the  devotion  of  a  mother  to  her  child,  of 
a  lover  to  the  loved  one,  of  a  soldier  to  his  country,  of  a 
philanthropist  to  hunianity,  of  an  inventor  to  his  great 
idea,  of  a  scientist  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  of  a  poet,  mu¬ 
sician,  or  artist  to  the  creation  of  beauty,  of  a  philosopher 
or  reformer  to  his  high  ideal,  of  a  martyr  to  the  cause  he 
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loves, — everywhere  devotion  is  recognized  as  the  loftiest  of 
relations. 

There  is  a  steady  tendency  of  the  lower  forms  of  relation 
to  pass  into  the  higher.  Institutions  and  emotions  have 
their  laws  of  selection  and  survival,  as  well  as  individuals 
and  races.  As  population  increases,  the  severance  of  dis¬ 
tance  gives  way  to  contact  in  conflict  or  in  union.  Con¬ 
flict  merges  into  mastery  or  partnership  or  devotion.  Mas¬ 
tery  is  almost  as  unstable  as  conflict — there  is  conflict  in 
its  heart,  unless  the  mind  of  the  slave  is  dead  and  the  soul 
of  the  master  forever  asleep.  It  builds  upon  rebellion’s 
soil.  There  is  no  rest,  no  permanence,  no  safety,  till  mas¬ 
tery  is  changed  to  partnership  or  devotion ;  and  when  once 
we  have  partnership,  devotion  is  only  a  question  of  time 
for  growing  sympathy  to  change  the  crude  justice,  that  is 
satisfied  with  the  absence  of  aggression,  into  the  higher 
justice  we  call  love,  that  is  satisfied  only  by  the  gift  of  our 
all  for  others.  He  that  would  be  greatest  among  you  must 
be  your  servant.  Loving  service  is  the  highest  ideal  of 
life.  Mutual  help  or  mutualism  is  the  perfect  solvent  for 
all  social  problems. 

If  these  things  are  true,  then  a  system  of  industry  that 
fosters  antagonisms,  and  teaches  conquest,  and  permits  op¬ 
pression,  is  not  in  accord  with  a  true  economy.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  producing  the  best  wealth, — perfected  manhood 
and  noble  lives. 

The  higher  relations,  partnership  and  devotion,  are 
forms  of  cooperation.  The  competitive  system  is  com¬ 
posed  of  conflicts  and  masteries,  which  are  low  relations. 
If  progre.ss  is  from  lower  forms  to  higher,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  cooperation  will  take  the  place  of  competition. 


THK  LAW  OK  DKVKLOPMKNT. 

7.  Development  requires  the  encouragement  of  good 
and  the  repression  of  bad. 
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8.  Experience  and  reason  prove  the  value  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  union.  In  respect  to  union,  our  industries  are 
about  in  the  same  condition  as  the  states  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  went  into  effect.  In  respect  to  justice, 
those  who  do  least  to  make  the  world  better  obtain  the 
most  wealth  and  power,  and  receive  the  most  considera¬ 
tion.  Those  who  build  the  palaces  do  not  live  in  them. 
Those  who  create  the  wealth  of  the  world  do  not  enjoy  it. 
In  respect  to  liberty,  no  one  is  free  who  is  dependent  upon 
the  arbitrary  will  of  another  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  his 
daily  bread. 

Every  living  thing  should  have  full  freedom  except 
where  reason  and  experience  demand  a  limitation,  and 
then  equal  application  of  the  limitation,  and  exemptions 
from  it,  to  all  under  the  same  essential  circumstances. 
Full  liberty  to  do  what  is  clearly  right,  no  liberty  to  do 
what  is  clearly  wrong.  In  the  region  of  doubt,  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  discovery  and  progress. 

9.  Justice,  liberty,  and  development  require  the  dijfid- 
sioii  of  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  and  virtue.  A  system 
that  gives  one  man  two  hundred  millions  and  another  noth¬ 
ing,  though  he  is  honest  and  willing  to  work — a  system 
under  which  half  the  people  own  practically  nothing,  yi 
of  the  people  own  more  than  %  of  the  wealth,  and  i  per 
cent  of  the  people  own  55  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  cannot  well  stand  this  ninth  test. 

10.  Justice,  liberty,  and  development  also  demand  the 
equalization :  (i)  of  opportunities  for  education,  develop¬ 
ment,  labor,  and  enjoyment;  (2)  of  unearned  increment; 
(3)  of  innocent  burdens  and  difficulties,  such  as  distance, 
climate,  soil,  accidents,  sickness,  death,  taxes,  etc. 

11.  Self-government  is  required  by  liberty,  justice,  and 
the  law  of  development :  (i)  because  of  its  educating,  en¬ 
nobling,  and  self-respect-producing  effects;  (2)  because  of 
the  protection  it  offers  against  injustice  and  oppression. 
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12.  Partnership  is  the  most  perfect  relation  in  which 
men  can  formally  combine.  It  involves  self-government 
as  an  inherent  part  of  itself,  secures  coherence  and  elimi- 
nates  the  wastes  and  debasements  of  conflict  by  unifying 
interests,  promotes  energy  and  economy,  favors  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  wealth,  fosters  liberty  and  justice,  aids  the  building 
of  character,  and  obeys  in  every  way  the  Law  of  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Universal  Partnership  is  the  highest  aim  of  social  organ¬ 
ization.  Profit-sharing,  cooperation,  public  ownership  of 
monopolies, — anything  that  unifies  interest,  banishes  con¬ 
flict,  and  increases  mutual  helpfulness, — is  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  In  the  ideal  society,  men  will  be  coordinated,  not 
as  master  and  servant,  but  as  partners, — codperators.  In 
no  other  way  can  universal  human  nature  throw  off  the  ig¬ 
nominies  of  servitude,  and  rise  to  the  dignity  of  self-con¬ 
trol — every  man  the  master  of  nature  and  himself,  no  man 
the  master  of  another.  Democracy,  when  real,  is  nothing 
but  partnership.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  organ¬ 
izations  in  which  the  government  is  nominally  shared  by 
the  members,  although  really  ruled  by  a  class — these  are 
democracies  only  in  form  and  name,  in  substance  they  are 
aristocracies.  In  a  real  democracy,  the  will  of  the  people 
has  such  immediate  and  vital  control,  that  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  have  done  is  done,  and  what  they  do  not  wish 
to  have  done  is  not  done.  A  nation  may  have  a  democra¬ 
cy,  even  a  real  one,  in  one  portion  of  its  affairs,  and  yet 
submit  to  aristocratic  rule,  or  even  monarchical  despotism, 
in  another  portion.  Some  of  our  own  people  live  under  a 
real  democracy  in  respect  to  local  political  affairs,  an  elect¬ 
ive  aristocracy  in  respect  to  the  political  affairs  of  state 
and  nation,  a  hereditary  aristocracy  in  respect  to  industrial 
affairs,  and  a  monarchy  in  respect  to  religious  affairs. 

13.  Economy  and  increase  of  resources  are  necessary  to 
the  highest  development.  Waste  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
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minimum ;  energy,  education,  character,  skill,  inventive 
power  and  organization,  carried  to  a  maximum. 

14.  Prevision  is  essential  to  life, — the  more  perfect  it 
is  (other  things  equal),  the  higher  the  life.  It  requires  (i) 
assured  employment  and  income;  (2)  wise  adjustment  of 
supply  and  demand ;  (3)  elimination  of  all  chance,  as  far 
as  possible. 

15.  Stability  in  substantial  measure  is  needful  for  rea¬ 
sonable  prevision.  Rapid  or  sudden  changes  are  very 
costly.  Instability  and  uncertainty  destroy  business,  peace 
of  mind,  energy,  progress, — modified  men  are  required  for 
modified  institutions.  Human  nature  is  not  a  fluid  or  a 
ball  of  putty,  to  take  a  new  shape  in  a  moment ;  it  is  like 
the  stream  of  the  glacier, — a  slow,  strong  pressure  is  need¬ 
ed  to  move  it  so  that  the  atoms  can  readjust  themselves 
without  breakage.  Not  revolution,  but  consciously  aided 
evolution,  is  what  the  law  of  development  demands. 

16.  Replacement  of  nature’s  rough  and  costly  method 
of  automatic  selection  by  the  refined  and  rapid  method  of 
intelligent  selection  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  progress. 
The  principles  by  which  fine  horses  and  cattle  and  dogs 
have  been  developed  without  the  waste  of  time  and  life 
and  the  anguish  of  the  “struggle  for  existence,”  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  applied  to  the  development  of  man. 

17.  We  should  go  to  the  sources  of  good  and  cvil^  for 
that  is  where  effort  will  yield  the  largest  return.  The 
birth  and  training  of  children  are  the  most  vital  concerns. 
A  community  that  allows  vast  multitudes  of  its  children  to 
be  robbed  of  their  childhood,  imprisoned  in  factories,  bur¬ 
ied  in  sweat  shops  and  department  stores,  brought  up  in 
the  slums,  on  the  streets,  in  the  saloons,  .selling  newspa¬ 
pers,  blacking  boots,  carrying  me.s.sages  and  bundles,  when 
they  ought  to  be  in  school  or  at  play, — a  community  that 
has  36,000  children  in  its  grammar  schools  and  no  room  in 
its  crowded  high  schools  for  more  than  4500,  showing  that 
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it  has  no  intention  to  give  the  great  majority  of  children  a 
thorough  education, — a  community  that  allows  hundreds 
of  women  to  sew  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  making 
dresses  and  trousers  and  shirts  for  one  dollar  to  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,  and  permits  millions  of  girls  and  women  to 
work  long  hours  under  unwholesome,  dangerous,  and  im¬ 
moral  conditions  in  tobacco  factories,  cotton  mills,  baker¬ 
ies,  stores,  sweat  shops,  and  garrets,  for  wages  that  afford 
only  a  bare  subsistence, — a  community  that  allows  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  its  future  sovereigns  and  those  sovereigns  them¬ 
selves  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  certainly  needs  to  be 
told  to  look  to  the  fountains. 

TIIK  KCONOMIC  VALUE  OK  RROTIIKRHOOIJ. 

18.  The  law  of  brother  love  is  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  from  which  all  the  others  are  deducible,  and  which 
alone  can  entirely  eliminate  conflict,  produce  a  perfect 
community  of  interest,  and  carry  mutual  helpfulness  to  its 
limit.  Love  makes  every  power  of  wealth,  position,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  ability  a  trust  for  humanity, — obedience  to  its 
dictates  is  not  self-sacrifice,  but  only  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lower  self  to  the  higher  self.  A  man  with  a  big  brain  or 
a  strong  body,  if  love  rules  him,  will  not  try  to  make 
others  serve  him,  but  will  seek  to  serve  them.  Love  will 
make  him  feel  that  for  every  power  he  possesses  more  than 
others,  he  owes  them  that  much  more  of  service  than  they 
can  owe  him.  Ability  with  love  behind  it  means  simply 
duty  and  delight  to  serve. 

We  teach’  our  children  in  church  and  school  that  they 
should  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  but  our  indus¬ 
trialism  teaches  them  to  outwit  and  underbid  their  neigh¬ 
bors;  to  get  their  business  away  from  them,  pay  them  as 
little  and  make  them  pay  as  much  as  possible, — get  money 
for  ourselves  no  matter  if  it  ruins  them.  Yet  all  the  time 
we  say  we  are  brothers,  and  we  pay  thousands  of  ministers 
to  preach  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
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We  are  not  brothers.  We  ought  to  be,  and  our  saying 
we  are  is  a  very  encouraging  sign,  because  it  shows  our 
ideals ;  and  where  our  ideals  are,  we  shall  be  some  day. 
But  we  are  not  brothers  now.  Our  actions  belie  our  words. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  millionaire  allowing  his  baby  bro¬ 
ther  to  be  raised  in  the  slums  by  the  most  degraded  men 
and  women  in  the  land.  Imagine  a  baby  in  the  slums 
with  a  dozen  millionaires  for  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of 
whom  knew  he  was  there,  and  was  their  lawful  brother  in 
direst  need  and  sore  distress.  Imagine  a  baby  in  slum  life 
with  brothers  and  sisters  worth  sixty-five  billions  of  prop¬ 
erty.  You  cannot  do  it.  Yet  that  is  what  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  every  baby  in  the  slums  possess  according  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  census  of  1890 — nearer 
seventy-five  or  eighty  billions  now  probably ;  but  it  might 
as  well  be  zero  as  far  as  the  average  slum  baby  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  time  will  come,  however,  when  there  will  be  no 
slums;  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  has  entered  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  and  the  factory,  and  will  transform  them,  and 
with  them  the  homes  of  those  who  labor  there.  It  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  understood  that  union,  harmony,  mutual 
help,  and  brotherline.ss  are  vital  causes  in  economic  phe¬ 
nomena,  fundamental  factors  in  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  both  of  material  riches  and  the  higher  wealth. 
Conscience  and  cooperation,  profiUsharing  and  labor  copart¬ 
nership,  self-government  and  socialization,  democracy  and 
devotion,  are  gradually  taking  possession  of  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  New  Political  Economy  is  beginning  to 
teach  our  youth  that,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  as  well 
as  from  an  ethical  .standpoint,  con.science  is  better  than 
conquest,  union  better  than  conflict,  devotion  better  than 
mastery ;  and  that  service  is  the  best  riches,  manhood  the 
highest  wealth,  and  brother  love  more  to  be  desired  than 
all  the  money  in  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

DR.  DRIVER’S  PROOF-TEXTS.* 

BV  G.  KRKDKRICK  WRIGHT. 

In  further  proof  that  the  Pentateuch  employs  language 
“  implying  that  the  period  of  the  P^xodus  lay  in  the  past, 
and  that  Israel  is  established  in  Canaan,”  Dr.  Driver  ad¬ 
duces  Dent.  ii.  12b,  which  reads,  “As  Israel  did  unto  the 
land  of  his  possession  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them.” 
Put  this  is  ordinarily  and  easily  explained,  on  the  theory 
of  Mo.saic  authorship,  by  regarding  it,  with  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  two  preceding  verses,  as  a  parenthetical  ex¬ 
planatory  addition  by  a  later  hand.  No  one  could  reason¬ 
ably  object  to  the  supposition  that  a  limited  number  of 
such  additions  have  been  made.  The  textual  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  has  familiarized  ns  both  with  the  fact 
of  such  clerical  additions  in  mannscripts  undergoing  re¬ 
peated  copying,  and  al.so  with  their  limitations  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  By  general  consent,  this  is  prechninently  the 
kind  of  explanation  most  Ijkely  to  creep  into  a  manuscript 
in  the  proce.ss  of  transmission.  It  may,  however,  with  a 
fair  show  of  rea.son,  be  maintained  that  this  is  not  such  an 
addition,  but  that  Moses  is  here  referring  to  the  conqne.sts 
of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  (lad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
.seh,  already  effected  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 

Dent.  iii.  11  is  Dr.  Driver’s  next  proof-text.  This  pas¬ 
sage  relates  that  Og’s  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron,  add- 

'  Continued  from  July,  189S,  j>.  525. 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (sixth  edition), 
p.  124. 
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ing,  “Is  it  not  in  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon.” 
Dr.  Driver  interprets  this  clause  as  indicating  that  Og’s 
bcd.stead  is  “a  relic  of  antiquity.”  But  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  is  entirely  gratuitous.  It  may  as  well  be  that  it  is 
referred  to  as  “a  memorial  of  a  recent  victory.” 

Dr.  Driver  is  also  himself  careful  to  add,  in  a  separate 
clause,  that  these  last  two  passages,  as  well  as  Dent.  iii.  14, 
might  “indeed  in  themselves  be  treated  as  glosses.”  But 
he  insists  that  “the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  other  passages  with  Moses’  authorship  must 
strike  every  impartial  reader  as  forced  and  artificial.”  With 
reference  to  the  soundness  of  this  judgment,  we  will  refer 
the  reader  to  our  examination  of  them  in  a  previous  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.^ 

Dr.  Driver  further  fortifies  this  selected  body  of  inconse¬ 
quential  proof-texts  by  referring  to  other  passages  of  Deut¬ 
eronomy  quoted  on  p.  82  f.  of  his  volume.  On  turning  to 
this  page,  we  find  that  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  is  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  Deuteronomy  “speaks 
regularly,  not  of  Sinai,  but  of  Horeb  (as  Ex.  iii.  i ;  xvii.  6; 
xxxiii.  6).”  The  only  argument  in  favor  of  Dr.  Driver’s 
position  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is  that  this 
usage  is  thought  to  show  that  Deuteronomy  was  written 
earlier  than  tho.se  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  de¬ 
nominated  the  Priest  Code,  and  indicated  by  P,  which  use 
the  word  Sinai  iinstead  of  Horeb ;  and,  as  Deuteronomy  is 
post-Mosaic,  P  must  be  still  later.  But  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  as  will  appear  in  a  striking  case  adduced  a  little 
later,  that  the  supposed  identification  of  the  disjointed 
members  of  the  Priest  Code  has  been  accomplished  by 
methods  that  are  largely  arbitrary,  and  that  very  likely 
passages  containing  Horeb  have  been  excluded  by  the  crit¬ 
ics  from  the  Priest  Code  because  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
word  in  them.  We  might  also  turn  the  argument  around, 
»Vol.  iv.  (July,  1898),  pp.  515-525- 
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and  say  that  the  Priest  Code  was  written  before  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  and  before  the  passages  in  Exodus  using  the  term 
Horeb ;  for,  how  else  should  a  writer  who  knew  that  the 
names  of  both  Sinai  and  Horeb  were  used  to  designate  the 
holy  mountain  limit  himself  to  one  of  them?  The  facts 
as  Dr.  Driver  uses  them  will  prove  one  alternative  as  well 
as  another,  i.e.  they  prove  neither.  Dr.  Driver  has  drawn 
his  inferences  from  only  half  of  the  facts. 

The  truth  is  that  the  critics  here  have  discovered  a 
mare’s  nest.  Deuteronomy  is  preeminently  a  rhetorical 
book,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this  distance  of  time 
and  place,  fully  to  understand  the  rhetorical  motives  which 
led  to  the  use  of  one  word  rather  than  the  other.  It  should 
be  noted,  also,  that  Dr.  Driver  is  careful  to  say  that  Deut¬ 
eronomy  speaks  “regularly,”  not  of  Sinai,  but  of  Horeb, 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  there  was  one  exception,  name¬ 
ly,  Dent,  xxxiii.  2,  an  exception  which  he  does  not  deign 
to  explain  except  by  a  footnote  which  would  indicate  that 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  book  from  independent  sources. 

A  second  passage  referred  to  on  page  82  is  Deut.  xi.  6, 
which  alludes  to  the  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  but 
is  silent  as  to  Korah.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  significant 
circumstance.  To  the  considerate  reader,  however,  it  will 
seem  that  when,  in  a  discourse  of  the  length  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  a  selection  of  historical  illustrations  is  made,  and  on¬ 
ly  a  single  sentence  is  given  to  summarizing  two  chapters, 
the  inferences  which  can  be  drawn  from  omission  of  refer¬ 
ence  are  of  the  slightest  value. 

A  third  illustration  on  this  same  page  is  drawn  from  the 
omission  of  Joshua’s  name  (Deut.  i.  36)  in  a  passing  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  report  of  the  spies.  Deuteronomy  i.  36  affirms 
that  not  one  of  this  evil  generation  should  see  the  good 
land,  “save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh” ;  whereas,  in  the 
portion  of  the  narrative  referring  to  the  matter  in  Num- 
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bers  and  assigned  to  the  Priest  Code,  both  Caleb  and  Joshua 
are  mentioned.  The  reasoning  is,  that,  if  the  writer  of 
Deuteronomy  had  known  of  the  reference  to  Joshua  in  the 
so-called  Priest  Code,  he  also  would  have  mentioned  him, 
together  with  Caleb,  in  the  present  connection.  There¬ 
fore  Deuteronomy  is  later  than  the  Jehovistic  narrative, 
and  the  Priest  Code  later  than  Deuteronomy. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  whole  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Driver  is  vitiated  by  two  fatal  defects.  In  the  first  place, 
he  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  exegetical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  professedly  rhetorical  character  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  In  such  a  summary  of  facts  as  is  adapted 
to  popular  address,  we  are  not  to  look  for  fullness  of  detail. 
In  the  present  instance  the  references  to  Caleb  and  Joshua 
in  Deuteronomy  are  as  distinct  and  definite  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  so  short  a  summary.  It  is  true  that  the  writer 
of  Deuteronomy  says  that  none  of  the  men  of  that  evil  gen¬ 
eration  should  enter  the  good  land,  “  save  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh”  (i.  35,  36),  omitting  the  name  of  Joshua  in 
that  verse.  But  the  relations  of  Joshua  to  Moses  were 
such  that  he  stood  in  a  unique  position,  and  would  more 
naturally  be  mentioned  as  he  is  in  a  following  sentence. 
In  Num.  xxvii.  18-23  have  an  account  of  the  formal 
installation  of  Joshua  as  the  successor  to  Moses,  an  instal¬ 
lation  which  was  repeated  in  Dent.  xxxi.  14,  23. 

Now,  returning  to  the  references  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  find  that  the  statement,  that  none  of  the 
men  save  Caleb  is  to  enter  into  the  land,  is  qualified  by  the 
statement  in  verse  38  that  Joshua  is  to  go  in,  therefore 
“encourage  him,  for  he  shall  cause  Israel  to  inherit  it.” 
This  statement  regarding  Joshua  is  preceded  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Moses,  so  that  he  could 
not  enter.  The  propriety  of  giving  prominence  to  Joshua’s 
official  relation  amply  justifies  the  omission  of  details  in 
such  a  summary  as  Deuteronomy  professes  to  be,  and  ac- 
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counts  for  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  there  alluded  to. 

Secondly,  it  is  instructive  to  notice,  in  this  passage,  the 
arbitrary  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Driver  in  analyzing  the 
narrative.  He  refers  us  from  page  82  to  page  63  for  fur¬ 
ther  details.  On  turning  to  this  page,  we  find  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  composite  nature  of  Numbers  xiii.  and 
xiv.,  which  contain  the  narrative  of  the  spies.  These  we 
find  to  be  assigned  to  P  and  JPv  in  such  a  manner  that  P 
contains  the  only  references  that  are  made  to  Joshua; 
while  an  effort  is  made  to  show  that  the  two  narratives  are 
to  some  extent  self-contradictory,  and  that  these  apparent 
discrepancies  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
by  supposing  that  two  contradictory  original  narratives 
were  put  together  by  an  incompetent  editor  a  long  while 
after  the  original  events.  This  theory,  however,  is  purely 
gratuitous,  for  the  combination  of  apparently  conflicting 
accounts  might  as  naturally  arise  from  the  difficulty  a  con¬ 
temporary  historian  would  have  in  condensing  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  such  complicated  transactions. 

In  modern  phrase  we  should  say,  that  this  committee  of 
twelve,  sent  to  spy  out  the  laud,  made  a  “majority”  and  a 
“  minority  ”  report,  Caleb  being  chairman  of  the  minority, 
whose  report  is  briefly  characterized  in  Num.  xiii.  50. 
Put  the  majority  report  prevailed  with  the  people,  and  led 
to  an  incipient  rebellion,  some  incidents  of  which  are  re¬ 
lated  in  chapter  xiv.  At  this  crisis,  Joshua  came  forward 
with  Caleb  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition.  A  special  rea¬ 
son  for  mentioning  only  Caleb’s  name  in  verse  24  as  one 
who  is  exempted  from  the  general  curse  is  that  a  definite 
promise  had  been  made  to  him  that  his  seed  should  pos¬ 
sess  Hebron,  a  promise  which  is  claimed  by  Caleb  after 
Joshua  had  partially  conquered  the  region  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15). 

Still  another  apparent  discrepancy  in  this  account  in 
Numbers  is  that  JE  represents  the  spies  as  calling  the  land 
a  fertile  one ;  whereas  P  represents  them  as  saying  that  the 
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land  is  one  which  “  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,” 
which  expression  Dr.  Driver  thinks  can  only  mean  that  it 
is  an  impoverished  land,  not  worth  conquering.  To  sus¬ 
tain  this  exegesis  he  refers  to  Lev.  xxvi.  38  and  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  13.  But,  on  turning  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,  the 
reader  finds  that  the  land  is  said  to  be  one  which  eateth  up 
men,  not  because  of  its  natural  barrenness,  but  because  of 
special  judgments  of  God  upon  its  people;  and  this  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  general  statement  of  the  passage  in  Num¬ 
bers.  Pestilence  or  difficulty  of  defense  against  enemies 
may  have  been  the  evils  magnified  in  the  majority  report. 

Or,  if  Dr.  Driver  should  still  insist  on  his  interpretation 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  such  a  committee  as  this  was,  that  they  should 
sliift  their  ground  in  course  of  the  argument,  and  magnify 
the  terrors  of  those  portions  of  the  land  through  which 
they  had  passed  which  were  barren  and  inhospitable.  No 
great  length  of  time  is  required,  in  such  a  deadly  contro¬ 
versy  as  this  was,  to  work  up  conflicting  accounts  in  the 
reports  of  such  a  partisan  committee. 

Another  reason  given  by  Dr.  Driver  for  discrediting  this 
account  in  Numbers  is  that  P  and  JE  differ  as  to  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  the  spies.  To  P  he  assigns  xiii.  3  and  26, 
which  say  that  the  .spies  started  from  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
ran  and  returned  again  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Paran.  But  he  infers  from  Num.  xxxii.  8; 
Dent.  i.  19;  Josh.  xiv.  16,  that  JP)  represents  them  as 
starling  from  Kadesh.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how 
there  can  be  any  di.screpancy  in  such  references  when 
there  is  .so  great  an  uncertainty,  at  tlie  present  time,  as  to 
what  were  the  limits  of  Paran,  and  what  was  the  position 
of  Kadesh.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  a  characteristic 
feat  of  critical  analysis.  The  passage  which  we  have  just 
referred  to  (Num.  xiii.  25,  26)  expressly  says  that  the 
spies  returned  “  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh,” 
VOL.  LVI.  No.  221.  10 
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which  would  be  like  saying  that  a  person  came  back  to 
England,  to  London.  But  just  here  Dr.  Driver  draws  his 
pen  through  the  middle  of  verse  26,  and  assigns  Kadesh 
to  JE,  leaving  Paran  with  P,  and  then  proceeds  to  draw 
his  argument  from  the  assumed  fact  that  JE  starts  his  spies 
from  Kadesh,  and  P  from  Paran !  It  is  thus  that,  while 
turning  around  in  a  circle  of  his  own  creation,  he  deludes 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  is  advancing  in  a  cumu¬ 
lative  argument. 

In  view  of  these  exposures  we  may  dismiss  without  fur¬ 
ther  notice  the  “&C.”  with  which  Dr.  Driver  here  seeks  to 
bring  his  argument  to  a  climax. 

The  only  remaining  point,  in  this  summary  of  strong 
proofs  adduced  by  Dr.  Driver,  is,  that  “  the  laws,  also,  in 
many  of  their  details,  presuppose  (and  do  not  merely  antic¬ 
ipate^  institutions  and  social  relations,  which  can  hardly 
have  grown  up  except  among  a  people  which  had  been  for 
some  time  settled  in  a  permanent  home”  (p.  124).  Re¬ 
serving  the  consideration  of  this  statement  to  a  later  num¬ 
ber,  we  will  close  the  present  examination  with  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  author’s  conflicting  statements  concerning 
the  use  of  writing  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

Upon  page  158,  Dr.  Driver  earnestly  protests  against  the 
assertion  “that  the  primary  basis  of  Pentateuclial  criticism 
is  the  assumption  that  Moses  was  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  and  that  this  has  been  completely  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,”  which,  he  says, 
“rests  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  As 
the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  supposed  basis  in  the 
preceding  pages  will  have  shown,  it  is  not  the  premise  up¬ 
on  which  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  depends :  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  writing  was  known  long  before  the  Tel  el-Ainar- 
na  tablets  were  discovered ;  and  these  tablets  (though 
deeply  interesting  on  account  of  their  historical  contents) 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  either  of  the  composite 
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structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  the  dale  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  which  it  is  composed.” 

But  on  page  125,  in  the  summary  of  argument  which 
we  have  been  considering,  we  find  Dr.  Driver  asserting 
without  reservation  that  “  in  the  early  stages  of  a  nation’s 
history  the  memory  of  the  past  is  preserved  habitually  by 
oral  tradition  ;  and  the  Jews,  long  after  they  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  literature,  were  still  apt  to  depend  much  upon 
tradition.” 

Remarking  upon  the.se  two  quotations,  it  is  pertinent  to 
.say  that  .some  of  the  earlier  advocates  of  the  divisive  criti¬ 
cism  did  oracularly  assert  that  Moses  was  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing.  And  even  now  it  seems,  that, 
while  Dr.  Driver  yields  that  point,  he  still  strenuously 
maintains  the  universal  proposition  that  “in  the  early 
stages  of  a  nation’s  history  the  memory  of  the  past  is  pre¬ 
served  habitually  by  oral  tradition.”  What  authority  has 
he  for  such  a  sweeping  statement?  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  make  it  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  tablets,  representing  only  a  single  discovery  in 
Egypt,  furnish  literary  matter  from  officer.s,  scattered  over 
Palestine  and  Syria,  which  amounts  in  bulk  to  that  of  the 
wliole  Pentateuch,  and  which  was  written  shortly  before 
tlie  time  of  Mose.s.  Indeed,  the  discoveries  in  Babylonia 
and  Plgypt  are  all  emphasizing  the  importance  wdiich  was 
set  upon  written  documents  in  pre-Mo.saic  times.  Thus,  the 
ordinary  theory,  which  makes  Moses  and  his  generation  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Pentateuch,  is  receiving  a  support  from 
these  discoveries  which  many  modern  critics  do  not  have 
either  the  perspicacity  to  perceive  or  the  frankness  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  In  light  of  our  present  information  it  would 
be  out  of  all  analogy  with  the  habits  of  the  time  and  place 
for  the  generation  to  which  Moses  belonged  to  have  left 
no  written  records  of  the  momentous  events  which  they 
witnessed  and  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF  WEALTH.* 

BV  THK  RKV.  CHARI.ES  C.  MKRRII.I.. 

ITRST  PAPER. 

THH:Rt;  are  at  lea.st  two  reason.s  why  one  can  di.stingnish 
the  “Christian  conception”  of  any  human  interest  from 
“Christ’s  conception”  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  Ian  Mac- 
laren  has  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  books  on  religion,*  Je¬ 
sus  did  not  give  his  truth  to  his  followers  in  a  developed 
form,  blit  in  the  germ,  as  it  were;  and  he  intended  that 
these  .seed  thoughts  should  be  gradually  disclo.sed  and  un¬ 
folded  as  the  centuries  went  on.  “Christ’s  conception” — 
a  purely  historical  question  in  New  Testament  theology — 
would  give  us  the  germ,  while  a  “Chri.stian  conception” 
would  discover  the  organism  .so  far  as  it  has  now  devel¬ 
oped.  In  the  second  place,  a  “Christian  conception ”  of 
any  human  problem  would  suggest  a  .somewhat  fuller  use 
of  Jesu.s’  total  view  of  life,  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  teaching  as  a  whole;  while  “Christ’s  conception” 
would  more  properly  be  confined  to  his  more  specific  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  under  di.sciission.  To  get  a  true  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  Jesus  would  have  his  followers  think 
about  wealth,  it  is  especially  important  to  keep  in  mind 

•  The  followin}<  bof)ks  are  referred  to  by  tlie  names  of  their  authors 
only:  Beyschlag,  New  Testament  Theology  (loig.  trans.  i«S95);  Meyer, 
Commentaries  on  Matthew,  Mark,  ami  Luke  (En>^.  trans.  6th  Clerman 
edition;  always  under  the  ])assa}^e  cited );  Plummer,  International  Crit¬ 
ical  Commentary  on  Luke;  Weiss,  biblical  Theoloj^y  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (Enj^.  trans.  from  third  revised  edition);  ICdersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  (8th  Ed.  Longmans);  Wendt,  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  (Eng.  trans.  1894). 

*  The  Mind  of  the  Master,  chap.  ii. 
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constantly  this  larger  use  of  his  central  principles.  “  Chris¬ 
tian  social  ethics,”  Dr.  Smyth  truly  says,  “  are  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  entirely  by  the  particular  social  precepts  we  may 
find  treasured  np  in  the  New  Testament,  but  by  the  whole 
intention  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  it  is  to  be  gathered 
from  Christian  history.”  * 

A  full  treatment  of  onr  subject  would  thus  evidently  in¬ 
volve:  (i)  an  investigation  of  Jesus’  specific  and  implied 
teaching  concerning  wealth ;  (2)  a  setting  forth  of  their 
historical  development,  that  is,  of  what  the  Apostolic  and 
p(jst-Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Reformers, 
etc.,  thought  about  wealth,  and  of  their  interpretation  of 
Christ’s  teaching;  (3)  an  effort  to  make  a  present-day  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  which  have  emerged.  All  of 
this  is  too  great  a  task  for  our  present  opportunity,  and  we 
shall  therefore  omit  here  any  discussion  of  the  historical 
development,  except  to  refer  briefly  to  New  Testament 
writings  other  than  the  (lospels.  Such  a  review  would 
undoubtedly  yield  material  of  great  interest  and  would 
have  an  important  bearing  on  our  whole  investigation. 
But  when  we  reflect  how  frequent  has  been  the  deviation 
from  the  real  teaching  of  Jesus  during  the  years  since  his 
coining,  how  contrary  to  the  essential  spirit  of  his  life  has 
been  much  of  the  conduct  enjoined  by  the  church ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  to-day  we  are  apparently  nearer 
than  ever  before  to  the  e.ssential  elements  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  is  it  not  plain  that  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  we 
shall  here  take  the  specific  teaching  of  Jesus  regarding 
wealth,  together  with  .some  aspects  of  his  fundamental  life- 
view,  and  attempt  a  direct  application  to  certain  modern 
needs  and  questions? 

I. 

Every  great  teacher  who  wishes  to  influence  men  toward 
right  thinking  and  conduct  often  feels  compelled  to  devote 

*  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Kthics,  p.  374. 
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his  attention,  first  of  all,  to  removing  their  erroneous  ideas. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  a  main  part  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  regarding  wealth  is  an  endeavor  to 
uproot  the  notion,  deeply  seated  in  men’s  minds,  that  the 
mere  possession  of  this  world’s  goods  has  some  intrinsic 
value;  that  they  are  in  some  way  an  end,  and  not  wholly 
a  means. 

To  begin  with,  Jesus  lays  down  the  principle  that  one’s 
heart  and  mind  cannot  be  set  on  two  things  at  the  same 
time:  “Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon”  (Matt.  vi.  24; 
Luke  xvi.  13)  ;  for  we  are  like  a  slave  who  cannot  serve 
two  masters  at  the  same  time,  because,  as  he  legally  be¬ 
longs  to  both,  in  obeying  one  he  will  necessarily  neglect 
the  commands  of  the  other. ^  Therefore  a  choice  is  to  be 
made  between  the  service  of  God  on  one  side  and  the  service 
9f  mammon,  which  is  here  a  personification  of  wealth,  on 
the  other.  Which  of  these  is  to  be  chosen,  Jesus  makes 
clear  in  the  passage  which  immediately  follows  this  verse 
(Matt.  vi.  25-34;  Luke  xii.  22-31).^  After  warning 
against  all  anxious  care  for  one’s  bodily  need,  which  is 
based,  as  Tliolnck  "*  suggests,  on  the  idea  that  God  does 
not  care,  which  leads  one  to  forget  his  dependence  on  God 
and  make  food  and  clothing  the  summiim  bonum^  Jesus  in¬ 
sists  that  men  are  to  .seek  God’s  kingdom  wholly,  that  is, 
they  are  to  think  of  God’s  rnlership  and  the  right  charac¬ 
ter  which  he  demands  as  the  one  matter  of  supreme  con¬ 
cern  to  them,  and  their  hearts  are  to  be  entirely  weaned 
from  the  pursuit  of  mere  earthly  well-being,  for  God  will 
.see  that  all  this  is  added  to  them  (Matt.  vi.  33;  Luke  xii. 
31).^  This  recpiirement  to  separate  the  heart  entirely  from 

'  Cf.  Wendt,  Vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

'*•  Matthew  place.s  this  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  its  position  in 
I.uke  is  the  more  jirobable  one — after  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool. 

•‘’Commentary  on  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Eng.  trans.  1869). 

^  Meyer  (on  Matthew)  opposes  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  this 
verse— that  we  are  to  .seek  God’s  kingdom  and  his  righteousness  firsU 
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earthly  goods  is  expressed  with  even  more  emphasis  in  the 
words,  “Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms.  .  .  .  For  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also”  (Luke  vi. 
33-34;  cf.  the  probable  parallel  in  Matt.  vi.  19-21,  “Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,”  etc.). 

Abundant  reason  for  this  suipreme  choice  of  God  and 
absolute  renunciation  of  mammon  is  found  in  the  incom¬ 
parable  value  to  each  man  of  his  higher  life  or  his  .soul — 
that  part  of  his  being  which  links  him  with  God  (Mark 
viii.  36-37  and  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke).  Even  the 
whole  /C00-/A09,  the  largest  conception  of  material  goods 
which  a  man  can  have  (that  is,  the  control  of  it  all,  not 
balked  in  a  single  desire  or  purpo.se  because  of  inability  to 
posse.ss).,  cannpt  for  a  moment  be  .set  over  against  the  in- 
tere.sts  of  the  spiritual  life ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  given  in  exchange  for  the  individual  soul.  The  non¬ 
permanency  of  earthly  riches  (“moth  and  rust  doth  con¬ 
sume”  and  “thieves  breakthrough  and  steal,”  Matt.  vi.  19) 
fiiruishes  another  motive  for  abandoning  them  wholly  as 
an  end  of  human  endeavor,  especially  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  heavenly  trea.sures,  as  contrasted  with  the  earth¬ 
ly,  are  lasting  and  enduring  (“neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
coiLsume,”  “thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal” — 
Matt.  vi.  20;  cf.  Luke  xii.  33). 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  when  riches  become  a  sumnmm 
bonuni  to  a  man,  when  his  heart  is  set  upon  them  and  can¬ 
not  be  withdrawn  from  them  in  any  other  way,  that  Jesus 
requires  him  to  give  them  up  and  assume  a  condition  of 
poverty.  The  ca.se  of  the  Rich  Young  Man  who  so  eager¬ 
ly  asked  Jesus  how  he  might  inherit  eternal  life,  and  was 
finally  bidden  to  part  with  all  his  wealth  and  become  a  fol- 

aml  are  to. provide  for  our  own  physical  needs.  He  thinks 

it  means,  we  are  to  seek  God’s  kingdom  and  righteousness  For  does 
it  not  say  that  “  all  these  things  shall  be  added  ”  ?  Hence  we  are  not  to 
seek  them  at  all.  The  verse  in  Luke,  where  irpurov  is  omitted,  seems  to 
support  this  view,  and  it  is  adopted  above. 
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lower  of  Jesus  in  his  itinerant  ministry  (Mark  x.  17-22 
and  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke),  does  not  furnish  an 
illustration  of  what  Jesus  commands  every  one  who  would 
become  a  Christian  to  do;  but  it  shows  what  is  the  require¬ 
ment  for  every  one  whose  state  of  heart  is  the  same  as  his, 
and  makes  it  clear  that  all  must  renounce  in  principle,  if 
not  actually,  their  devotion  to  earthly  goods. 

Now  this  renunciation  of  w'ealth,  either  in  principle  or 
in  actuality,  is  plainly  a  difficult  thing  for  a  rich  man  to 
do,  as  was  shown  when  one  who  had  so  many  good  quali¬ 
ties  as  this  young  ruler  went  away  sorrowing  at  Jesus’  final 
word.  It  therefore  came  about  that  those  who  gathered 
about  Jesus’  standard  were  mainly  poor  men ;  and  near  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  he  could  truthfully  say  to  his 
disciples,  “  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom 
of(iod!”  and  to  his  opponents,  “Woe  unto  you  that  are 
rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation”  (Luke  vi.  20, 
24;  cf.  Matt.  v.  3), — not  that  any  of  them  were  blessed  or 
cursed  simply  because  they  were  rich  or  poor,  but  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  riches  were  a  great  hindrance  to  entering 
the  kingdom  of  Ciod,  and  poverty  seemed  to  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  such  entrance.  He  also  .sought  to  expre.ss  in  a 
vivid  way  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  question  to  be 
asked  concerning  a  man  was  not  at  all  one  of  external  pos- 
.sessions  or  conditions,  and  the  man  who  plumed  himself 
upon  any  outward  prosperity  was  bound  grievously  to  be 
deceived.^  (Cf.  James  ii.  5,  “Did  not  God  choose  them 

•The  question,  whether,  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Matthew  or  Luke  gives  us  more  nearly  the  original  words  of  Je¬ 
sus,  may  be  said  to  be  still  unsettled.  Authorities  are  divided:  e.g., 
Tholuck,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Weizsacher  favor  Matthew;  Go<let,  Wendt, 
Plummer  favor  Luke.  The  principal  argument  for  Matthew  is  the  so- 
called  ascetic  or  anti-wealth  tendency  in  Luke,  who  or  one  of  whose 
sources  seems  to  seize  many  opportunities  neglected  by  the  other  evan¬ 
gelists  to  inveigh  against  wealth  and  those  that  possess  it.  The  princi¬ 
pal  argument  for  Luke  is  that  it  seems  easier  to  suppose  the  addition  of 
the  words  “  in  spirit,”  by  Matthew  (in  Matt.  v.  3)  than  their  omission  by 
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that  are  poor  as  to  the  world  to  be  rich  in  faith,”  etc.)  And 
thus,  in  commenting  on  the  sad  departure  of  this  young 
man  to  whom  he  had  been  drawn  so  strongly,  Jesus  had 
good  reason  to  say,  “  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !”  A  moment  later 
he  expressed  the  same  thought  still  more  vividly  when 
the  disciples  seemed  amazed  at  his  first  remark,  by  adding, 
“  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle’s  eye,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Mark 
X-  23,  25,  and  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke).^  While 

Luke  (in  Luke  vi.  20).  This  latter  argument  appears  to  me  to  make  his 
originality  very  probable,  especially  as  I  do  not  find  this  ascetic  tendency 
to  be  sufficiently  marked  in  Luke  to  justify  any  serious  questioning  of  his 
substantially  accurate  reproduction  of  Jesus’  teaching  regarding  wealth. 
On  this  assumption,  free  use  will  lie  made  of  Luke’s  material  in  the  entire 
discussion.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Luke  had  a  special  interest  in,  and 
sympathy  with,  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  he  was  in  a  marked  degree 
drawn  to  those  features  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  which  suggested 
hostility  to  the  rich.  This  strong  feeling  may  probably  he  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  We  may  also  ad¬ 
mit  that  Luke’s  personal  attitude  toward  the  rich  has  given  a  somewhat 
peculiar  tinge  to  the  tradition  as  he  has  handed  it  down  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  however  (as  Plummer  suggests),  Luke  does  not,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  teach  that  wealth  is  sinful,  or  that  rich  men  must  necessar¬ 
ily  give  away  all  their  wealth,  or  that  the  w'ealthy  may  be  despoiled  by 
the  poor.  Moreover,  he  is  not  at  all  consistent  in  his  antagonism  to 
wealth,  nor  does  he  apparently  make  use  of  all  the  ascetic  material  with¬ 
in  his  reach.  Observe,  for  example,  that  he  omits  reference  to  “the  de~ 
ceitfuhiess  of  riches’’  (viii.  14),  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  while  the 
other  evangelists  retain  it  (Matt.  xiii.  22;  Mark  iv.  19);  that  he  does  not 
speak  of  the  apostles’  having  forsaken  lands  (xviii.  29),  as  do  the  other 
writers  (Matt.  xix.  29;  Mark  x.  29);  that  he  alone  speaks  of  Jesus’  dining 
with  a  Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  36-50);  that  he  commends  the  rich  Joseph  of 
Ariniathea  (xxiii.  50-51;  cf.  Mark  xv.  43  and  Matt,  xxvii.  57).  It  may 
be  said  in  reply,  that,  while  these  omissions  and  insertions  show  that  the 
entire  Gospel  is  not  consistently  ascetic,  they  do  not  touch  the  claim  that 
there  is  in  it  an  ascetic  source  or  document.  But  we  must  ask  for  the 
proof  of  such  a  docunrent  standing  by  itself  in  the  Gospel,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  show  its  distinct  existence,  since  these  non¬ 
ascetic  expressions  or  omissions  can  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  book. 
On  this  entire  subject  cf.  Plummer,  p.  xxv  f. 

‘Needle’s  eye  is  to  be  taken  literally  here.  The  expression  is  a  pro- 
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tlie  first  of  these  sentences  expresses  the  difficulty  of  a  rich 
man’s  putting  himself  under  God’s  rule,  the  second  declares 
its  utter  impossibility.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  take 
the  latter  as  a  hyperbolic  expression,  if  we  remember  that 
Jesus  immediately  afterwards  said,  “all  things  are  possi¬ 
ble  with  God”  (Mark  x.  27  and  parallels). 

There  are  also  two  parables  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  which 
seem  to  point  out  to  the  rich  the  same  peril  to  their  spirit¬ 
ual  well-being.  No  doubt  the  most  apparent  teaching  in 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.  16-21)  is  that  bod¬ 
ily  life  cannot  be  lengthened  or  affected  by  riches,  since 
“a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth”  (ver.  15).  But  it  is  also  certainly 
shown  here  that  the  man  who  supposes  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  enjoyment  of  a  great  sufficiency  of  earthly  goods 
will  furnish  him  any  real  blessedness  or  happiness  is  utter¬ 
ly  self-deceived. 

The  second  of  these  parables — that  of  Dives  and  Laza¬ 
rus  (Luke  xvi.  19-31) — will  be  rightly  understood  only  if 
we  connect  it  immediately  with  the  preceding  15th  verse, 
in  which  Jesus  condemns  the  Pharisees,  who  were  lovers 
of  money  “and  had  scoffed  at  him”  (ver.  14),  for  justify¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  says  that  God 
knoweth  their  hearts,  and  here,  as  always,  abominates  that 
which  is  merely  exalted  among  men.  In  illustration  of 
this  general  feeling  on  God’s  part,  the  parable  shows,  in  its 
first  section  (ver.  19-26),  how  the  positions  of  men  in  this 
life  are  reversed  in  the  next  world,  and  how  God’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  entirely  different  from  man’s;  and  in  its  second 
part  (ver.  27-31)  it  is  made  clear  that  the  present  wealth 
and  high  position  of  the  Pharisees  did  not  shield  them 
from  the  penalty  of  their  unbelief  in  divine  truth  when  it 
was  proclaimed— especially  by  Jesus.  The  rich  man,  then, 

verbial  one,  denotinj'  that  a  thinjj  cannot  possibly  happen.  Cf.  Plum¬ 
mer,  PMersheiin  (Vol.  ii.  p.  342);  contra,  Godet,  Commentary  on  Luke. 
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in  both  these  parables  is  taught  the  absolute  folly  and  fu¬ 
tility  of  trusting  in  or  holding  to  his  wealth  as  in  any  way 
promoting  his  spiritual  welfare  or  shielding  him  from  eter¬ 
nal  loss.  He  is  to  be  on  his  guard  against  that  deceitful- 
ncss  of  riches,  which  chokes  the  word  and  makes  it  un¬ 
fruitful  (Mark  iv.  i9=Matt.  xiii.  22;  cf.  Luke  viii.  14). 
It  is  true,  as  the  writer  of  i  Timothy  points  out,  that  “they 
that  desire  to  be  rich  fall  into  a  temptation  and  a  snore 
and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  such  as  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition”  (vi.  9)  ;  and  the  “rich  in  this 
present  world”  are  rightly  charged  “that  they  be  not  high- 
minded,  nor  have  their  hope  set  on  the  uncertainty  of 
riches”  (vi.  17).  (Cf.  also  James  i.  lo-ii.) 

The  principle  of  renunciation  inculcated  in  the  passages 
which  we  have  cited  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  general 
spirit  and  trend  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  that  idea  of  heart-righteousness  which  is  so  constant¬ 
ly  insisted  on  by  him,  especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  question  is  not  at  all,  in  Jesus’  mind,  as  to  a 
man’s  external  deeds  or  achievements  or  position,  but  has 
to  do  solely  with  the  innermost  state  of  the  heart.  It  also 
agrees  with  his  steadfast  opposition  to  dualism  in  any  form 
and  his  strenuous  assertion  of  God’s  absolute  supremacy  in 
his  world,  that  he  is  one  and  all  in  all.  For  if  you  once 
allow  that  wealth  has  intrinsic  worth,  as  compared  with 
God’s  ])urpose  for  your  life,  you  are  establishing  another 
power  in  the  world  contrary  to  him,  to  which  you  admit 
you  owe  allegiance.  It  is,  once  more,  accordant  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  involves,  as  one  of 
its  main  features,  the  declaration  that  God’s  rule  in  men’s 
lives  ought  to  be  supreme,  that  every  man  is  bound,  first 
of  all  and  above  everything  else,  to  acknowledge  in  thought 
and  acts  God’s  absolute  kingship  of  his  being. 
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II. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  Jesus  intended  to 
impress  with  the  utmost  emphasis  upon  the  minds  of  his 
disciples  tlie  truth  that  earthly  goods,  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves,  have  no  real  value  whatever,  and  that  the  contrary 
belief  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  disaster  to  the  .soul.  Ihit 
we  ought  at  once  to  notice  that  this  does  not  involve  ascet- 
ici.sm,  the  entire  separation  of  the  Chri.stian  from  all  inter- 
e.st  in,  or  pursuit  of,  wealth.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the 
thoroughly  consecrated  follower  of  Jesus  is  to  neglect  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood,  looking  to  others  for  support,  or 
that  he  is  .simply  to  get  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  .shel¬ 
ter  for  himself  and  those  immediately  dependent  on  him, 
and  refuse  to  amass  wealth  or  engage  in  what  is  common¬ 
ly  called  “making  money.”  Je.sus  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  intrinsic  merit  in  any  one  of  the.se  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  or  inaction. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  on  the  .surface  a  good  ca.se  could 
be  made  out  for  Jesus’  suppo.scd  belief  in  an  ascetic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  wealth.  We  have,  first  of  all,  his  life — he  had 
no  home  (Luke  ix.  58=  Matt.  viii.  20:  “The  foxes  have 
hole.s,”  etc.,  “but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head  ”) ;  he  was  supported  by  friends  (Luke  viii.  3, 
“  which  mini.stered  unto  them  of  their  substance”) ;  and  that 
he  and  his  company  were  poor  is  probably  implied  in  the 
gathering  up  of  the  fragments  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  (cf.  Mark  vi.  43  and  parallels;  and  Mark  viii.  8 
and  parallel).  Next,  we  recall  how  the  four  fishermen  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  following  Je.sus  left  behind  all  earth¬ 
ly  po.s.se.s.sion.s,  presumably  in  compliance  with  his  request 
(Luke  V.  11;  cf.  Mark  i.  18,  20=Matt.  iv.  20,  22);  and 
how  Matthew  “for.sook  all,  and  rose  up  and  followed  him” 
(Luke  V.  28;  cf.  Mark  ii.  14— Matt.  ix.  9).  Finally,  many 
of  the  passages  explained  above  could  easily  be  interpreted 
in  an  ascetic  fashion — in  fact,  many  commentators  claim 
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that  this  is  their  only  true  interpretation.  It  is  said  that 
Jesus’  attitude  was  one  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
rich  as  such ;  and  that  he  would  have  his  disciples  get  rid 
of  their  present  possessions  and  have  as  little  thereafter  to 
do  with  wealth  as  possible.  Such  a  verse  as  Luke  xii.  33 
“Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms,”  etc.  (cf.  Matt.  vi.  19- 
20),  would  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  position. 

But  certainly  such  a  view  is  a  superficial  one,  and  does 
not  give  a  true  view  of  what  Jesus  would  have  his  disciples 
think  about  wealth.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Jesus’  life  was  a  special  one,  lived  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  in  a  special  way,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
be  reproduced  exactly  and  formally  by  his  followers  to¬ 
day.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was  a  constant  traveler  and 
that  it  was  in  accord  with  his  life  plan  to  have  no  definite 
and  regular  means  of  support  or  abiding-place  does  not 
prove  that  all  Christians  must  imitate  him  in  an  ascetic 
mode  of  living.  There  are,  moreover,  distinct  indications 
that  Jesus’  way  of  life  was  not  consistently  ascetic.  Wit¬ 
ness  his  attendance  on  the  marriage  at  Cana  (John  ii.  i-ii); 
his  healing  Jairus’  daughter,  and  the  centurion’s  servant 
(Mark  v.  21-24,  35-43,  and  parallels  in  Matthew  and 
Luke;  and  Matt.  viii.  5-13  and  parallel  in  Luke);  his 
friendship  with  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (John 
iii.  I  ff.;  vii.  50;  xix.  38,  39);  his  dining  with  rich  Phari¬ 
sees  and  rich  publicans  (e.g.  Luke  vii.  36  IT.;  v.  29,  and 
parallels  in  Mark  and  Matthew).  Indeed,  in  comparing 
himself  with  the  ascetic  John  the  Baptist,  he  distinctly  dis¬ 
claims  that  such  was  his  manner  of  life,  for  he  “came  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,”  and  was  accused,  not  of  being  an  asce¬ 
tic,  but  of  being  “a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber” 
(Matt.  xi.  1 8- 19=  Luke  vii.  33-34). 

As  for  the  apostles  who  abandoned  their  worldly  goods 
to  follow  him,  passing  over  the  fact  that  our  attention  is 
called  to  this  only  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  it  is  to  be  no- 
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ticed  that  here  also  we  are  dealing  with  men  who  are 
called  to  a  particular  work  in  connection  with  the  found- 
ing  of  Christianity ;  that  their  example  is  to  be  followed 
universally  is  not  clear.  The  true  meaning  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  might  be  thought  to 
inculcate  an  ascetic  view  of  wealth  has  already  been  shown, 
or  will  be  set  forth  later.  It  is  not  actual  renunciation  of 
material  goods  which  he  demands,  but  a  renunciation  in 
principle — the  heart  must  be  entirely  separated  from  them; 
they  are  to  be  wholly  subordinated  to  the  highest  task  in 
life.  Jesus  had  a  way  of  speaking  with  “an  impressive 
pregnancy” — what  has  been  called  “the  principle  of  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  briefest  compass  ”  ^ — 
that  sometimes  led  him  to  utter  what  seemed  like  thor¬ 
oughgoing  denunciation  of  wealth ;  but  there  is  no  clear 
indication  that  he  deemed  houses  and  lands,  and  gold  and 
silver,  abundance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  everything  else 
which  goes  to  make  up  wealth,  as  an  evil  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  that  he  thought  there  was  anything  necessarily 
contaminating  and  defiling  in  the  possession  or  use  of 
them.  Indeed,  his  command  to  pray  “Give  us  day  by  day 
our  daily  bread”  (Luke  xi.  3=Matt.  vi.  ii),  and  the  state¬ 
ment,  even  if  it  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  should  receive  “a  hundredfold  now  in  this  time, 
houses  .  .  .  and  lands,  with  persecutions”  (Mark  x.  29- 
30;  cf.  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke),  would  seem  to 
point  definitely  in  the  other  direction. 

The  strennonsness  of  Jesns’  principle  is,  however,  not 
lessened  but  increased,  when  we  do  not  give  his  teaching 
an  ascetic  interpretation.  It  is  infinitely  harder  for  a  man 
to  divorce  his  heart  from  earthly  goods  when  he  engages 
in  the  world’s  business  every  day,  and  mingles  in  the  com¬ 
mon  affairs  of  men,  than  when  he  cuts  himself  entirely 

•Wendt,  Vol.  i.  p.  130;  cf.  his  discussion  of  this  principle  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 
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aloof  from  them.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  one  supreme 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  then  the  worst  is  over ;  but  in  the 
former,  there  must  be  a  constant  struggle  between  strong¬ 
ly  opposing  forces.  For  the  ideal  which  Jesus  holds  be¬ 
fore  men  is  incomparably  high :  “  God  is  supreme,”  he 
says.  “You  must  serve  him  alone;  at  the  infinite  peril  of 
all  which  has  any  real  value  in  this  world  or  the  next,  of 
your  highest  and  only  true  interests,  do  you  set  your  heart 
on  anything  else.”  With  an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
immense  danger  of  being  drawn  away  by  the  things  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  irreparable  loss  thus  involved,  a  man 
might  resolve,  “I  will  go  out  of  temptation,  as  far  as  I 
can ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  which  is  so 
likely  to  drag  me  down  and  cause  me  to  lose  my  soul,  as 
wealth.”  But  Jesus  forbids  this,  except  in  rare  cases.  His 
behest  is.  Continue  in  the  world ;  do  not  abandon  your 
wealth,  do  not  give  up  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  it;  but 
disengage  your  heart  from  it,  do  not  become  enamored  of 
it,  do  not  let  it  control  or  master  you  in  any  way,  for  there¬ 
by  you  will  lose  your  life.  Who  will  say  that  this  is  not 
a  task  of  supreme  difficulty,  calling  out  the  most  powerful 
moral  resources  in  every  man? 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

NOVEL  BIBLE  HISTORY  AGAIN. 

One  of  the  latest  new  discoveries  in  biblical  history  is  that  our  Saviour 
promised  to  “all  lielievers  in  all  times”  an  inspiration  “  as  truly  operative 
now  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago,”  apparently  identical  with  that  of 
the  apostles,  one  in  fact  which  should  make  “  believers  in  Christ  know 
more  of  Christ  than  those  of  the  first  century,”  inasmuch  as  “it  has  en¬ 
abled  our  Lord  to  say  things  to  his  disciples  in  recent  times  which  the 
apostles  could  not  bear  while  he  was  still  with  them,”  which  makes 
them  “channels”  of  “revelations  from  God”  to  such  a  degree  that 
“every  believer  may  hope  to  find  for  himself  and  for  others  truth  not 
known  ”  ;  and  “  God  calls  the  men  and  women  of  our  time  to  be  his  in¬ 
spired  prophets.” 

This  discovery  appeared  on  the  29th  of  September,  1898 — memorable 
day — in  a  journal  claiming  to  be  “denominational  ”  as  well  presumably 
as  evangelical,  and  in  the  satne  number  young  people  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  “  the  denominational  paper.”  We  will  presently  give  tliese  singu¬ 
lar  claims  in  their  full  connection,  to  show  that  the  meaning  is  unmis¬ 
takable. 

The  article  referred  to  is  heade<l  “The  Word  of  God  for  To-day.”  The 
opening  paragraph  rearls  thus:  “  Is  there  a  word  of  Goi  yet  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  ?  In  former  «lays  ‘men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.’  Does  the  Holy  Sjjirit  now  move  men  to  speak  from  God?” 
Here  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  the  entire  sentence  of  which  the 
editor  cites  the  conclu->iou.  After  speaking  of  the  voice  from  heaven 
which  he  heard  in  the  holy  mount,  Peter  proceeds,  “And  we  have  the 
word  of  ])rophecy  made  more  sure;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  you  take 
heed  as  unto  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day.star  arise  in  your  hearts;  knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of 
Scripture  is  of  j)rivate  inttr]<rttation.  P'or  no  jnophecy  ever  came  by  the 
will  of  man;  but  men  .spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost” 
(i  Peter  i.  19-21).  The  bearing  of  the  inquiry  is  very  clear,  namely, 
whether  men  now  have  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  that  the  prophets 
had.  If  the  point  of  the  question  raised  is  unambiguous,  still  less  unmis¬ 
takable  is  the  answer  given.  To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  or  charge 
of  misrepresentation,  we  will  cite  a  continuous  part  of  the  article,  though 
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it  is  not  the  only  statement  to  the  same  purport.  The  way  is  prepared 
for  the  announcement  by  a  series  of  preliminaries,  which,  as  we  will 
presently  show,  do  not  help  the  statement.  After  the  preliminary  half- 
truth,  “  The  apostles  made  no  exclusive  claim  to  the  possession  of  power 
to  speak  the  word  of  God,”  and  some  others,  the  writer  proceeds  thus 
(the  italics  being  ours): — 

‘“The  spirit  of  truth,  ’  ”  Christ  said,  ‘shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.’ 
That  greatest  of  Christ’s  promises  Peter  declared  was  made  to  all  believ¬ 
ers  in  all  times.  The  advancement  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
knowledge  is  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise,  but  it  is  by  no  means  yet 
completely  fulfilled.  After  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  experience  if 
believers  of  to-day  did  not  know  more  of  Christ  than  those  of  the  first 
century  the  promise  would  have  failed.  The  continuous  inspiration  oj 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  enabled  our  Lord  to  say  things  to  his  disciples  in  re¬ 
cent  times  which  the  apostles  could  not  bear  while  he  was  still  with  them 
in  the  flesh.  There  have  been,  no  doubt,  particular  periods  when  th:it 
inspiration  has  been  exerted  with  special  power,  but  it  is  as  truly  opera¬ 
tive  now  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago.  There  are  words  of  God  still 
to  l)e  spoken.  There  are  revelations  from  God  still  to  be  made  to  his 
children.  Every  believer  may  hope  to  find  for  himself  and  for  others 
truth  not  known.  He  may  be  the  channel  for  divine  truth  which  God 
seeks  to  impart,  which  men  need  to-day.  The  noblest  ambition  to  which 
God  calls  men  and  women  of  our  time  is  to  be  his  inspired  prophets." 

The  meaning  of  the  foregoing  series  of  statements  cannot  l>e  mistaken 
nor  explained  away.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  haziness  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  things  quite  distinct,  the  definite  assertions,  .some  of  which  we 
have  italicized,  claim  for  all  believers  always  an  inspiration  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  old,  and  not  only  so,  but  actually 
supplementary  to  it, — a  revelation  of  what  Christ  could  not  give  to  his 
conniiissioned  apostles,  and  a  revelation  not  only  in  the  believer’s  own 
consciousness  but  ”  for  others  al.so.” 

The  only  direct  basis  for  this  stupendous  claim  is  the  Scripture  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  first  sentence,  and  the  assertion  in  the  second  sentence.  These 
two  sentences  contain  three  .several  positions  which  are  destitute  of 
foundation. 

The  fir.^t  is,  if  possible,  the  most  objectionable  of  the  three;  for  it  con¬ 
sists  in  tampering  with  the  passage  which  it  profe.sses  to  quote,  in  two 
ways,  as  will  appear.  The  clause  partly  cited  reads  (R.  V.)  thus:  ‘‘  How- 
beit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth.”  Our  editor  carefully  omits  the  personal  pronoun  he  (Greek, 
ekeinos),  which  here,  as  Alford  remarks,  is  emphatic,  and  which  through 
the  whole  section  definitely  and  unmistakably  (together  with  other  indi¬ 
cations)  designates  the  personal  Holy  Spirit;  and  furthermore,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  usage  of  the  English  version,  the  Revised  version,  and  every 
English  Bible  that  we  have  ever  encountered,  he  ventures  to  print  the 
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word  Spirit  with  a  small  “s,”as  we  have  exactly  cited  him.  These 
two  combined  processes  thus  substitute  for  the  personal  Holy  Spirit 
a  generalization,  abstraction,  or  merely  human  mental  condition, 
which  constitutes  the  easy  transition,  the  facilis  descensus  by  which 
“inspiration’’  is  to  be  made  perpetual  and  universal  to  believers,  and 
they  all  stand  by  the  side,  and  somewhat  in  advance,  of  apostles.  One 
would  charitably  suppose  that  this  irreverent  mode  of  printing  was  a  ty- 
|X)graphical  oversight,  but  for  the  combination  and  relation  of  the  two 
changes,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  so  important  and  critical  a 
question,  such  a  typographical  oversight  could  not  be  well  condoned. 

Ouite  as  singular  is  the  .second  erroneous  statement  involved  in  the 
sentence  immediately  following,  namely,  that  this  promise  of  Christ  was 
made  to  all  believers  in  all  times.  The  historic  transaction  does  not  af¬ 
ford  a  shadow  of  support  for  the  statement.  The  promi.se  occurs  (John 
xvi.  13)  in  the  Saviour’s  discourse  to  the  eleven  apostles  after  the  last 
sui)per,  and  was,  as  matter  of  fact,  made  to  them  alone,  either  as  they  still 
lingered  in  the  room*  or  on  their  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.*  In  either 
case,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  whole  narrative  before  and  after, 
there  is  no  intimation  that  any  person  beside  the  eleven  was  present  with 
the  Saviour,  but  distinctly  the  contrary.  The  promise  was  made  to  them 
by  themselves.  “ This  section,’’ as  We.stcott  truly  remarks,  “distinctly 
marks  the  position  of  the  apostles  with  regard  to  revelation  as  unique.’’ 

Kqually  unfounded  is  the  statement  which  enwraps  this  last  error, 
namely,  that  Peter  declared  that  this  greatest  of  Christ’s  promises  was 
made  to  all  lx.dievers  in  all  times.  We  have  searched  in  vain  in  both 
epistles  of  Peter,  and  in  his  si)eeches  recorded  in  Acts,  to  find  any  definite 
allusion  to  this  passage,  much  less  any  declaration  that  the  promise  was 
made  to  all  believers  in  all  times.  Is  it  pos.sible  that  the  writer  had  in 
mind  Peter’s  quotation  from  the  prophet  Joel  with  reference  to  the  gift 
of  tongues  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16)  and  in  confounding  Jesus 
Christ  with  Joel,  got  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  off  the  track  ?  Where 
is  that  declaration  of  Peter  ? 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  such  a  momentous  claim  resting  on 
three  such  baseless  positions,  addressed  by  a  religious  journal  to  intelli¬ 
gent  readers.  It  seems  as  though  .some  Mephistopheles  had  entered  the 
editorial  sanctum  some  day  when  the  editor  was  out. 

The  passage  thus  treated  being  the  only  text  on  which  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  claim  is  made,  with  the  vindication  of  the  text  the  claim  disappears 
from  sight.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the  claim  by  a  number  of  prelim¬ 
inaries,  some  not  relevant  to  the  proposition,  and  others  confusing  things 
«lifferent  and  distinct,  as  when  the  knowledge  of  religion  gained  by  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  by  modern  Christians  is  confounded  w'ith  direct  revela¬ 
tions  from  God  to  chosen  men  with  binding  authority  over  other  men. 

*  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Alf^d,  and  others. 

*  Lange,  Kbrard,  Westcott,  and  others. 
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There  is  also  the  confounding  of  the  imperfect  q\iaIifications  of  the 
apostles  “  while  Christ  was  with  them  in  the  flesh  ”  with  their  full  equip¬ 
ment  after  his  resurrection  when  they  were  endued  with  the  spirit  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  previous  promise  and  specially  appointed  to  be  his  “wit¬ 
nesses  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.” 

We  will  barely  allude  to  some  of  the  irrelevant  things  adduced.  We 
are  told  that  "the  Bible  as  we  know  does  not  contain  all  the  words  of 
Gfxl  which  have  l)een  already  spoken.”  Very  true;  but  how  does  that  fact 
of  unrecorded  utterances  of  “the  mightiest  prophets”  go  to  show  that 
we  are  all  mighty  prophets?  We  are  also  reminded  that  at  the  Pentecost 
believers  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  spake  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance.  Very  true;  and  these  persons  were  specially  endowed 
with  miraculous  gifts, — a  fact  which  the  editor  omits  to  mention.  And 
besides  we  are  not  informed  that  even  these  persons  communicated  any 
new  doctrine  or  duty  with  authority, — although  that  is  not  an  important 
point.  We  are  told  again  that  “often  in  the  early  church  Christians  who 
had  not  been  set  apart  to  any  special  work  or  office  spake  the  word  of 
God.”  So  they  did,  and  so  they  do  now;  but  how?  as  new  revelations 
to  themselves  with  binding  authority  over  others,  or  as  revelations  made 
to  others,  namely,  to  God’s  special  commissioned  messengers,  pressed 
home  only  on  the  authority  of  those  others?  How  does  Mr.  Moo<ly 
speak  “the  word  of  God”?  Once  more  we  read  that  “writers  of  the 
New  Testament  who  do  not  claim  inspiration  for  themselves  ascribe  it  to 
others;  Luke,  for  example,  says  that  Klizabeth,  Zacharias,  and  Simeon 
spoke  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Luke  also  informs  us  of  the  fact  which  the 
editorial  fails  to  mention,  that  special  revelations  were  made  to  these 
persons.  All  such  references  to  declared  supernatural  revelations  to 
certain  persons,  at  a  time  of  miraculous  endowments  and  .supernatural 
revelation,  furnish  no  shadow  of  proof  as  to  what  takes  place  now.  But 
we  read,  “  The  apostles  made  no  exclusive  claim  to  speak  the  word  of 
God.”  No;  whether  we  take  the  ambiguous  phrase  “  word  of  God  ”  in 
the  wider  sense  in  which  all  preachers  utter  it,  as  a  word  otherwi.se  re¬ 
vealed,  or  ill  the  narrower  sense  which  it  should  have  here,  as  directly 
and  authoritatively  revealed  to  the  speaker.  For  they  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  old  projdiets  and  especially  the  supreme  authority  of 
their  Master,  and  they  also  spoke  in  ajiproval  of  the  utterances  of  tho.se 
disciples  who  in  their  own  time  were  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts, 
although  we  do  not  read  that  these  latter  persons  made  new  and  perma¬ 
nent  authoritative  communications  to  the  church.  But  all  this  does  not 
advance  one  step  towards  proving  that  all  believers  now,  showing  no 
such  miraculous  endowments  nor  authority,  utter  original  revelations, 
direct  revelations  from  Go  I.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ajiostles  do  ex¬ 
pressly  claim  to  speak  “in  the  name  of  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  ”  and  by 
his  sjiecial  authority.  As  he  assured  them  that  they  should  lie  his  wit¬ 
nesses,  so  they  actually  claim  to  be  his  witnesses,  exhibiting  also  in  con- 
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firmation  “the  signs  of  an  apostle”  in  their  miraculous  powers.  And 
they  claim  to  speak  with  an  authority  that  brooks  no  resistance;  as  when 
Peter  denounced  “swift  destruction”  on  certain  coming  false  teachers, 
John  warnerl  believers  not  to  receive  into  their  house  any  teacher  who 
did  not  bring  this  [his]  doctrine,  and  Paul  could  repeatedly  pronounce  an 
anathema  on  any  person  or  being  who  should  preach  any  gospel  “other 
than  that  which  we  preached  unto  you.”  Even  the  Sunday-school 
scholar  should  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  these  things. 

One  is  tempted  to  inquire  what  signs  of  an  apostle  our  friend  has  shown 
and  whether  he  claims  binding  authority  over  other  men  in  his  declara¬ 
tions;  and  particularly  what  are  some  of  the  revelations  that  have  been 
made  through  him.  Well,  “after  nineteen  centuries”  he  has  already 
informed  the  churches — for  it  is  the  .same  “channel” — that  Moses  per¬ 
mitted  the  sale  of  diseased  meats  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  standing  law,  that 
“the  prophets  bitterly  contended  with  one  another,”  and  that  “all 
the  apostles  made  mistakes  while  they  were  attempting  to  interpret  to 
men  the  will  of  God” — all,  we  presume,  except  this  latest  prophet  or 
apo.stle.  This  is  some  of  “the  inspiration  operative  now.”  When  not 
only  the  denominational  editor,  but  every  believer,  may  “  find  for  himself 
and  for  others  truth  not  yet  known  ” — such  truths  as  these  last — what  an 
illumination  will  there  be  in  this  dark  world  ! 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  new  light  or  its  equivalent  occurred  in 
the  same  city  a  few  days  later,  when  in  Arcade  Hall  Rev.  T.  E.  Allen 
announced  (so  it  was  reported  ne.xt  day),  “  I  frankly  told  them  [his 
recent  congregation]  that  I  thought  I  possessed  much  the  same  power  of 
prophecy  as  did  Jesus  and  the  Hebrew  prophets.”  But  it  seems  that 
Unitarianism  would  not  accept  the  claim,  and  he  resigned  his  church, 
and  denounced  Unitarianism  as  too  .slow. 

It  is  a  relief  not  to  find  in  the  article  referred  to  any  allusion  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  the  w'ell-worn  advice  of  good  John  Robinson  ;  for, 
though  Robinson  spoke  only  of  “more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  out 
of  Gf^l’sholy  word,”  it  would  have  taken  but  one  or  two  vigorous  strokes 
of  the  pen  to  make  it  a  ])romise  of  more  truth  to  break  out  of  every 
believer. 

When  men  speak  of  every  believer  l>eing  inspired  and  having  a  revela¬ 
tion,  it  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  no  one  has  or  has  had  any 
distinctive  inspiration  or  revelation.  For  it  reduces  prophet  and  aposlle 
to  the  common  level.  A  generation  or  so  ago  there  were  certain  new 
lights  who  earnestly  maintained  that  every’  day  was  the  Sabbath  ;  which 
l)Oth  in  theory  and  practice  amounted  to  this,  no  Sabbath  at  all.  And 
when  it  is  maintained  that  all  are  inspired  prophets  and  channels  of  reve¬ 
lation,  the  claim  would  abrogate  all  distinctive  inspiration  and  revelation. 

S.  C.  Bartlett. 
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TOIIU  :  A  HISTORICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  STUDY  OF  ITS 
MEANING  IN  GENESIS  I.  2. 

This  word  has  given  translators  much  trouble,  because  of  their  desire 
to  make  its  meaning  harmonize  with  their  philosophy,  and  their  philoso¬ 
phy  has  so  often  changed.  The  only  satisfactory  course  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sense  from  the  study  of  other  places  where  tohu  occurs,  and  let 
the  philosophy  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  translated  the  Hebrew  in¬ 
to  Greek  found  tohu  to  mean  vanity,  naught,  a  thing  of  naught,  noth¬ 
ing,  and  so  translated  it  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Even  in  that 
much-quoted  verse  in  Jeremiah,  “  I  beheld  the  earth,  and  lo,  it  was  tohu," 
they  rendered  this  word  by  ovQiv,  nothing.  But  when  they  came  to  it  in 
Genesis,  they  thought  they  saw  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way. 
It  was,  they  imagined,  impossible  that  the  earth  ever  was  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  as  would  be  indicated  by  naught,  a  thing  of  naught,  vanity,  and 
the  like,  which  they  had  so  freely  used  in  other  places  for  tohu.  So  they 
devised  a  new  meaning  to  suit  their  ideas  of  propriety.  They  made  it 
read,  And  the  earth  was  invisible,  i6paros.  They  could  understand  this; 
it  in  no  wise  contradicted  their  philosophy,  and,  besides,  it  harmonized 
well  with  the  next  verse,  which  .says,  “darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.”  But  I  notice  they  were  not  well  enough  satisfied  with  that 
meaning  to  use  it  elsewhere.  I  think  they  had  some  doubts  about  its  ap¬ 
propriateness  111  Genesis. 

In  preparing  the  Vulgate,  the  same  difficulty  was  met, — what  to  do 
with  tohu.  The  mistranslation  of  the  LXX.  was  too  glaring  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  so,  from  the  study  of  the  various  Hebrew  texts  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  another  meaning,  more  in  harmony  with  them,  was 
evolved,  inanis. 

This  passed  muster  for  a  long  time.  But  the  idea  that  chaos  was  the 
real  condition  of  the  primal  world — an  idea  which  later  on  was  emlialmed 
in  Milton’s  immortal  verse — became  more  and  more  prevalent;  and  so, 
when  King  James’s  divines  met  to  form  a  new  version,  they  adopted  for 
io/iu,  without  form,  as  representing  a  chaotic  condition.  Of  all  render¬ 
ings  this  has  the  least  excuse. 

That  of  the  Septiuigint,  invisible,  had  this  in  its  favor:  If  it  was  true, 
as  the  account  said,  that  darkness  did  really  cover  the  deep,  the  earth 
certainly  was  invisible.  And  as  to  inanis,  that  was  in  pretty  good  ac¬ 
cord  with  other  uses  of  tohu.  But  without  form  was  merely  forcing  into 
tile  account  what  those  divines  thought  was  true,  viz.,  that  at  first  there 
was  neither  law  nor  order,  form  nor  shape.  This  did  very  well  as  long 
as  no  one  questioned  it.  After  a  time,  however,  scientists  pointed  out 
that  the  earth  had  never  been  without  law  and  order;  that  nature  knew 
nothing  of  a  chaos  in  the  Miltonian  .sense,  and,  moreover,  every  ixjrtion 
of  matter,  however  irregular,  had  form. 

A  century  or  more  later,  when  geology  began  to  make  trouble  with  the 
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traflitional  Genesis,  a  new  exej^esis  was  proposecl,  which  would  avoid  the 
difliculty  with  geology,  and  yet  admit  what  Milton  and  others  had  taught 
as  to  the  “days.”  If  I  remember  right,  Dr.  Pye-Smith  devised  it. 
Many,  jjerhaps  most  who  believe  in  revelation,  have  adoj^ted  it,  and  still 
hold  it. 

In  the  begimiing,  millions  and  millions  of  years  ago,  according  to  this 
explanation,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  In  that  vast  stretch 
of  time  lived  the  plants  and  animals  of  geology  whose  remains  are  now 
found  in  the  rocks;  then,  too,  occurred  the  great  geological  movements 
of  which  we  read.  After  all  this,  God  saw  fit  to  cause  the  water  to  over¬ 
flow  the  land  and  extinguish  all  life,  plant  as  well  as  animal.  At  the 
same  time  he  covered  the  earth  with  a  thick  envelope  of  cloud,  which 
shut  out  the  light,  and  all  was  dead  and  dark.  How  long  this  continued 
we  do  not  know;  but  at  last  it  came  to  an  end,  and  Gfxl  began  to  refit 
the  world  for  man,  and  in  .six  days  it  was  done,  finished  as  we  now  see  it. 

Without  stopping  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory, 
in  which  it  surpasses  all  others,  I  shall  speak  only  of  its  influence  on  the 
rendering  of  tohu.  Without  /ortu  had  l)ecome  intolerable  to  many  as 
describing  a  state  that  could  not  possibly  exist.  Knowing  nothing  of  our 
world’s  having  been  an  unsegregated  part  of  a  great  gaslike  mass,  it 
never  (Kcurred  to  them  that  the  earth  then  had  no  more  form  than  has 
the  water,  now  in  the  cloud,  which  will  soon  fill  my  ci.stern,  or  the  pen 
in  my  hand,  when  it  was  a  part  of  the  steel  ingot  from  which  it  came. 
They  dropped  the  old  rendering,  without  form^  and  reasoned  out  a  new 
one.  They  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  and  then,  in  due  time,  he  laid  the  earth  wa.ste.  That  must  have 
been  its  condition  when  he  set  out  to  re-create  it  for  man,  and  therefore 
tohu^  which  descriVjes  it,  must  mean  waste.  When  the  Revised  Version 
was  made,  its  authors  thought  this  would  obviate  all  objections,  and  so 
they  made  it  read,  “  And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void.” 

If  that  could  be  shown  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  no  one 
should  change  it;  even  though  it  indicated  a  condition  which  never  ex¬ 
isted;  for  our  first  busine.ss  is  to  know  what  the  account  says,  and  then 
wait,  if  need  be,  till  we  have  more  light. 

What  then  does  tohu  mean  ?  I  find  the  following  in  my  Hebrew  Con¬ 
cordance: — 

1.  Isa.  xxix.  21.  And  turn  a.sidethe  ju.st  for  tohu,  a  thing  of  naught. 

2.  xlix.  4.  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  naught,  tohu. 

3.  Job  vi.  18.  They  go  to  nothing,  tohu. 

4.  xxvi.  7.  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  the  empty  place,  tohu. 

5.  Isa.  lix.  4.  They  trust  in  vanity,  tohu.  Vulgate,  in  nihilo. 

6.  I  Sam.  xii.  21.  For  they  should  yet  go  after  vain  things,  tohu. 

7.  For  they  are  vain,  tohu. 

8.  Isa.  xl.  17.  All  the  nations  are  accounted  .  .  .  vanity,  tohu. 

9.  xl.  23.  He  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth,  tohu,  as  vanity. 
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10.  xliv.  9.  They  that  make  graven  images  are  all  of  them  tohu,  van¬ 

ity.  Vulgate,  Nihil. 

11.  xli.  29.  Molten  images  are  .  .  .  confusion,  tohu. 

12.  xlv.  18.  He  created  it  not  tohu,  in  vain.  Vulgate,  in  vantim. 

13.  xlv.  19.  I  said  not  .  .  .  seek  ye  me  tohu,  in  vain. 

In  all  these,  tohu  is  translated  by  nauf^ht,  or  nothing,  or  vanity,  or 
some  such  word,  except  in  the  eleventh,  and  there  it  evidently  ought  to 
be.  The  sense  would  be  improved  by  substituting  vanity  or  nothing  for 
confusion.  The  other  renderings  which  have  been  proposed  for  tohu  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  used  in  any  of  them. 

In  the  following  passages,  all  that  remain,  there  is  the  same  idea  of 
naught,  nothing,  vanity,  or  the  like. 

14.  Job  xii.  24.  To  wander  in  a  wilderness,  tohu  (i.e.  a  place  where 

there  is  nothing). 

15.  Ps.  cvii.  40.  He  causeth  them  to  wander  in  a  wilderness,  tohu 

(where  nothing  is). 

16.  Deut.  xxxii.  10.  In  the  7vaste,  tohu,  howling  wilderness.  (A 

howling  wilderness  where  nothing  is. ) 

17.  Isa.  xxiv.  10.  The  city  of  confusion,  tohu,  i.e.  the  city  of  utter 

worthlessness,  whose  value  is  naught;  vanitatis,  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it. 

18.  xxxiv.  ir.  Stretch  upon  it  the  line  of  The  Sep- 

tuagint  has  it,  “  the  line  of  surveying  of  a  desert."  Where  the 
city  has  l)een,  the  land  surveyor  with  his  line  shall  measure  only 
a  desert.  In  plain  prose  the  city  shall  become  a  desert. 

19.  Jer.  iv.  23.  I  beheld  the  earth,  and  lo,  it  was  tohu.  The  Old  Ver- 

.sion  says,  without  form,  and  the  Revised,  waste.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  <lefends  the  former;  the  only  question  is  in  regard 
to  the  latter. 

The  context  does  not  forbid  it,  nor  does  it  forbid  any  other  adjective 
which  one  may  fancy  appropriate.  But  to  say,  I  beheld  the  earth,  and 
lo,  it  was  waste,  is  in  no  better  harmony  with  the  context  than,  I  beheld 
the  earth,  and  lo,  it  w'as  a  thing  of  naught,  nihil,  i.e.  utterly  destroyed. 
The  expression  a  thing  of  naught  is  in  easy  harmony  with  all  the  texts 
where  tohu  occurs,  while  waste  is  incongruous  with  nearly  all  of  them. 

'  Only  one  thing  could  justify  the  use  of  ivaste  in  the  second  verse  of 
this  account,  viz.,  that  such  a  creating  and  subsequent  destruction  did  ac¬ 
tually  take  place.  It  requires  a  very  moflerate  knowledge  of  geology, 
though  greater  than  was  attainable  when  this  theory  was  launched,  to 
say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond 
all  reasonable  (piestion  that  our  earth  at  first  was  in  a  gaslike  condition, 
many  hundred  times  rarer  than  the  air  we  breathe,  as  near  nothing  as 
one  can  form  any  idea  of,  and  well  de.scribed  by  such  terms  as  vanity,  a 
thing  of  naught,  nothing. 

Independently  of  all  theories,  the  study  of  the  places  quoted  shows 
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that,  to  the  Hebrews,  tohu  was  a  word  of  depreciation  answering  closely 
to  our  colloquial  use  of  the  word  nothing, — not  an  absolute  vacuum,  but 
close  to  it. 

I.ookitig  at  it  as  a  question  in  hermeneutics,  and  apart  from  any  geo¬ 
logical  or  other  theory,  the  usage  demands  that  these  first  two  sentences 
should  l>e  translated. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  earth. 

And  the  earth  was  vanity  (or  a  thing  of  naught)  and  void. 

It  should  l>e  no  objection  to  such  rendering  that  it  chances  (?)  to  describe 
the  earth’s  earliest  condition. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  tohu,  the  way  is  clear  to 
collate  the  phy.sical  statements  in  this  account  with  the  facts  made  known 
by  astronomy  and  geology  and  relating  to  the  same  matters.  To  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  the  work  must  be  thorough,  skipping  nothing,  shirking  noth¬ 
ing,  omitting  no  detail,  bending  no  word  from  its  legitimate  meaning, 
and  making  no  change  in  the  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “facts” 
to  be  collated  must  be  facts,  res  adjudicatae  by  the  consensus  of  1899. 

It  is  greatly  to  l)e  desi’^ed  that  such  a  collating  of  the  two  accounts 
should  be  made,—  but  only  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  of 
present  science  qualify  them  for  the  task, — and  that  they  should  give  the 
world  the  results.  Will  they  do  so  ?  It  is  worth  trying. 

C.  B.  Warring. 

I’OUGHKEKI'SIR,  N.  Y. 


REJOINDER  TO  DR.  BEHRENDS’  CRITICISMS. 

Dr.  Behrends’  strictures  in  the  last  issue  upon  my  article  “The 
Early  Religion  of  the  Hebrews,”  published  in  the  same  number,  appears 
to  me  to  evidence  a  far  too  careless  reading  of  my  thesis  to  warrant  him 
passing  judgment  thereon.* 

Dr.  Behrends  commenced  by  complaining  that  I  had  neglected  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  exact  date  when,  according  to  my  contention,  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews  was  little,  if  any,  removed  from  that  of  those  people  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  But  Dr.  Behrends  himself  neglected  to  note  that 
in  this  connection  I  had  purjwsely  employed  the  term  so-called  Hebrews, 
which,  with  a  little  careful  study  of  my  opening  contention,  should  have 
shown  him  that  I  had  reference  to  a  period  commencing  with  the  advent 
of  Abraham  in  Canaan,  and  covering  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land. 

My  reference  to  Dr.  Davidson’s  suggestion  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
Abraham’s  departure  from  Ur,  casts  no  reflection  upon  the  record  of  this 
event  as  we  have  it  in  Genesis.  Dr.  Davidson  suggested  that  he  left 
Ur  after  being  defeated  as  the  leader  of  a  horde  in  some  local  encounter. 

‘See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  Iv.  (Oct.  1898)  pp.  629-655,  742-743. 
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Professor  MargoHouth,  in  the  October  Contemporary  Review^  suggests 
that  he  left  Ur  to  enjoy  greater  freedom  to  worship  Sin,  the  moon-god, 
for  which  purpose  he  settled  for  some  time  in  Haran.  My  suggestion 
was  that  he  left  his  home  for  Canaan  as  one  representative  of  the  people 
who  had  recently  become  possessed  of  Babylonia,  and  who  were  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  possession  of  the  surrounrling  districts. 

Now  Genesis  represents  Abraham  as  leaving  Ur  for  Haran,  and  Haran 
for  Canaan,  on  account  of  sjjecial  calls  of  God  to  that  end.  None  of  the 
three  causes  given  above  for  Abraham’s  removal  conflict  with  this  repre¬ 
sentation.  Modern  criticism  does  not  deny  the  direct  hand  of  God  in 
the  various  episodes  narrated  in  Genesis.  It  seeks  only  to  arrive  at 
truer  and  more  likely  details  in  these  episodes  which  have  lieen  uninten¬ 
tionally  lost  in  the  well-recognized  Oriental  method  of  fancy  picture 
painting. 

Dr.  Behrends  seems  to  think  that  “  it  is  purely  arbitrary  criticism 
which  preserves  'an  Abraham,  and  then  resolves  Jacob  and  his  twelve 
sons  into  personifications,  ’  ’  But  why  so,  if  criticism  accepts  Lycurgus  as  a 
real  person,  but  denies  that  he  had  two  sons  named  Eunomos  and  Eukos- 
mos  (i.e.,  “  Law  ”  and  “  Order  ”  respectively)? 

And  here  I  may  mention  that  the  great  champion  of  traditionalism. 
Professor  Hommel,  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The 
tribes  of  Asher,  Simeon  and  Levi,  he  informs  us,'  left  Egypt  and  settled 
in  South  Palestine  long  before  the  time  of  Moses.^  Asher  he  infers  must 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  Jacob,  but  as  the  son  of  Dedan, 
son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  his  second  wife,*  at  least  this 
is  the  logical  inference  from  his  finding  touching  the  origin  of  Asher. 

Dr.  Behrends  is  certainly  not  warranted  in  stating  that  the  Decalogue 
is  intensely  and  emphatically  a  law-code  of  .spiritual  and  ethical  mono¬ 
theism,  in  opposition  to  my  contention  that  Moses  was  a  pronounced 
henotheist.  Conceding  that  Moses  penned  the  Decalogue  as  it  stands  at 
present,  there  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  a  pronounced  henotheism  to  be 
discovered  here.  The  first  and  second  commandments  of  the  Ten  Words 
alone  allude  to  the  worship  of,  or  obedience  to,  Israel’s  God,  and  here 
we  are  simply  told  that  Israel  is  to  have  no  other  gods  but  Jehovah,  since 
he  is  a  jealous  God.  Thus,  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  Decalogue 
is  a  pronounced  henotheism  with  at  the  most  an  implied  monotheism. 
As  the  Decalogue  stands,  there  is  not  one  word  against  the  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  other  gods,  but  merely  that  no  other  gods — whose  exist¬ 
ence  Moses  abundantly  admits — must  be  worshiped  by  the  Israelites  but 
Jehovah  only. 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity 
to  dissect  and  mutilate  the  Decalogue,  as  Dr.  Behrends  contends,  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  Moses  was,  after  all,  merely  a  pronounced  henotheist  and  not 

^  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  268. 

*/d/i/.,pp.  238-240,  271,  272, 
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a  monotheist,  a  fact  plainly  seen  in  his  frequent  admission  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  other  gods  besides  Jehovah  (Ex.  xii.  12;  xv.  ii;  xviii.  ii;  Num. 
xxxiii.  4). 

In  concluding,  Dr.  Behrends  appears  altogether  incapable  of  grasping 
the  philosophy  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  To  suggest  that, 
because  monotheism  was  the  outcome  of  the  religious  movement  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Abraham  and  Moses,  the  henotheism  of  these  leaders  might  as 
well  be  called  monotheism,  is  .scarcely  the  utterance  of  a  .student  of  com¬ 
parative  religion.  The  development  of  the  henotheism  of  Abraham  and 
Moses  respectively  into  monotheism  was  due  to  the  hand  of  God.  In¬ 
deed,  the  henotheism  of  these  two  leaders  was  similarly  due,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  mo<lern  criticism,  in  the  manner  of  objective  calls,  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  accepted  by  the  traditional  school  • 
but  owing  to  the  faithful  acceptance  and  working  out  of  those  subjective 
impre.ssions  which  are  quite  as  much  calls  of  God  as  any  outward  mani¬ 
festation  could  possibly  be.  This  method  of  interpreting  the  Oriental 
picture  painting  of  Old  Testament  incidents  is  fully  accepted  by  no  less 
a  scholar  than  Professor  W.  Sanday  in  his  “  Oracles  of  God.”  * 

Arthur  E.  Whatham. 

Thk  Parsonagk,  Wav’s  Mills.  Qukiikc. 

*  P'ourth  edition,  p.  49. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

THE  VI R  DEN  MAvSSACRE. 

The  right  of  any  man  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases  ^ancl  for  what 
wages  he  pleases,  and  the  right  of  any  employer  to  hire  whom  he  pleases 
and  for  what  wages  he  pleases,  is  the  fundamental  principle  involved  in 
the  strike  and  massacre  at  Virden,  Ill.,  October  12. 

The  Chicago-Virden  Coal  Company  brought  a  train-load  of  Negroes 
from  another  State  to  take  the  place  of  some  striking  coal-miners,  and  a 
force  of  deputies  and  detectives  was  giiarding  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
pany  when  an  outbreak  occurred,  resulting  in  the  death  of  nine  miners 
and  three  deputies.  Tw’enty  were  wounded.  The  mine  operators  noti¬ 
fied  Governor  Tanner  that  their  proi>erty  was  in  danger,  and  asked  for 
the  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  received  from  that  mon¬ 
strous  caricature  the  following  dispatch  : — 

“Under  the  present  well-known  conditions  at  Virden,  if  you  bring  in 
this  imported  labor  you  do  so,  according  to  your  own  me.ssages,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  you  will  provoke  riot  and  bloodshed.  Therefore, 
you  will  be  morally  responsible,  if  not  criminally  liable,  for  what  may 
happen.  In  my  opinion  the  well-matured  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Illinois  is  largely  opposed  to  the  pernicious  system  of  importation  of 
lal)or,  and  I  am  not  wed<led  to  any  policy  which  is  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  Hence,  while  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
care  to  listen  to  a  .suggestion  from  me,  yet  I  venture  to  advise  you  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  importing  labor  to  operate  your  mines.” 

In  sending  such  a  message,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  has  simply  estab¬ 
lished  the  truth  of  all  the  prophecies  that  were  made  respecting  his  fit¬ 
ness  to  hold  .so  high  and  dignified  a  position  as  he  now  occupies.  The 
writer  met  him  but  once  during  the  campaign,  and  then  the  candidate 
for  Governor  was  in  an  unpardonable  condition — a  state  of  intoxication. 
He  was  elected  Governor  during  the  presidential  excitement,  and  his 
election  proves  it  is  a  mistake  to  elect  .state  officers  for  more  than  two  years. 
Many  good  rea.sojis  can  be  given  for  even  annual  elections  of  .state  and 
municipal  officers  when  accompanied  with  a  rigid  civil  service  law. 

There  is  a  fund  of  sympathy  abroad  for  men  who  are  obliged  to  work 
in  mines  at  wages  that  are  not  self-supporting;  for  the  fact  that  a  mini- 
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mum  amount  of  skill  is  required  to  mine  coal  does  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  a  human  lieing  must  do  it.  Competition  is  bitter,  and  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  a  fearful  warning,  to  those  who  would  become  producers, 
not  to  enter  the  field  in  competition  with  simply  physical  force,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  force  and  a  minimum  of  skill.  Yet  some  one  must  mine  coal, 
and  machinery  has  not  yet  come  in  to  do  it.  Shall  the  state  assume  con¬ 
trol  of  the  industry,  or  shall  striking  miners  be  permitted  to  corner  the 
lalxir  market  at  any  particular  jilace,  and  thus  prevent  competition  ? 

The  competitive  warfare  is  seen  at  its  worst  just  here.  Hunger  and 
want  drive  men  to  underbid  in  the  labor  market,  and  yet  the  property  of 
corporations  must  l>e  protected,  and  it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the  Governor 
to  do  it.  The  competitive  law  governs  the  mine-owner  no  less  than  the 
emjdoye,  and  the  non-union  man  has  rights  which  the  law  is  bound  to 
resjiect.  A  Governor  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  coal  business, 
and  decide  whether  wages  are  too  low  or  too  high.  He  is  liound  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  and  of  all  residents  of  the 
state.  The  moment  he  discriminates  in  favor  of  one  against  another, 
for  any  reason  that  is  unlawful,  he  is  lost. 

Tliat  Governor  Tanner  did  so  for  political,  and  not  for  humane,  reasons, 
no  one  will  doubt  who  knows  the  man.  Thus  he  became  himself  a  crim¬ 
inal,  which  is  not  entirely  a  new  role  for  him,  as  he  was  once  tried  for 
manslaughter,  although  acquitted.  Whether  the  law  of  competition  or 
of  cooperation  should  prevail  is  not  a  question  for  an  executive  to  ask 
when  acting  in  the  performanee  of  duty, — enforcing  the  law.  Governor 
Altgeld  was  a  misfortune  at  the  time  that  Debs  was  in  power,  but  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tanner  is  even  worse, 

TELEPHONE  MONOPOLY. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  to  extend  its  monopolistic 
control  of  the  telephone  business  for  a  long  jicriod  of  years  have  been  in- 
genionsly  conceived,  and  yet  more  cunningly  executed.  There  was  a 
delay  of  several  years  in  taking  out  from  the  Patent  Office  the  patent  on 
the  Berliner  transmitter.  This  i)atent  expired  in  foreign  countries  some 
time  since,  and,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  another  case,  a  patent  cannot  be  alive  in  this  country  when  it 
has  expired  in  other  coiuitries.  But  this  clear  issue  was  befogged  by  the 
Bell  Company  Irefore  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  by  spreading 
broadcast  the  news  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  Berliner  patent,  and  hence  the  Bell  Company  could  maintain 
a  monopoly  of  the  telephone  business  until  the  Berliner  patent  expired. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  issue  was  not  as 
to  the  validity  of  a  patent  in  the  United  States  when  it  had  expired  in 
other  countries,  for  that  the  court  had  before  passed  upon ;  but  the  issue 
was  as  to  the  complicity  of  the  Patent  Office  with  the  Bell  Company  in 
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delaying  the  issue  of  the  patent  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  time  of 
its  vitality.  The  government  itself  was  the  complainant  in  the  case,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  estopped  from  objecting  to  its  own 
action,  and  that  such  delay  was  not  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud,  but 
simply  of  red  tape. 

But  the  Bell  Company  caused  the  news  to  be  sent  broadcast  that  its 
hand  on  the  throats  of  telephone  users  could  be  legally  held  for  a  score 
of  years  to  come.  The  actual  cost  of  a  telephone  plant  of  less  than  a 
thousand  phones  does  not  exceed  sixty  dollars  per  phone,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  does  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  phone  per  annum.  The 
profits  of  the  Bell  Company,  therefore,  have  been  enormous;  so  that  they 
could  well  afford  to  hire  men  like  Robert  T.  Lincoln  for  President  of  the 
Central  Union  Company,  and  pay  a  fabulous  price  for  the  use  of  his 
name  to  disarm  public  prejudice.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  now  President  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

The  Bell  Company  issues  circulars  warning  people  against  multiplying 
phones  in  a  house,  when  the  truth  is  that  only  thus  can  the  power  of  the 
monopoly  be  broken;  for,  if  300  subscribers  in  a  town  are  worth  to  the 
telephone  users  $4  per  month,  700  subscribers  must  be  worth  $6,  or  $2 
per  month  for  the  other  400  phones. 

Tlie  telephone  is  bound  to  become  a  necessity  in  every  home;  and  in 
England  a  committee  appointed  by  Parliament  to  report  on  the  telephone 
business  openly  advocates  the  municipal  ownership,  the  same  as  of  gas, 
electric  light,  and  waterworks.  The  telephone  should  be  no  longer  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessary  of  life;  and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  as 
well  as  the  improvements  in  the  art,  brings  it  within  reach  of  all. 

The  Bell  Company  will  naturally  oppose  this,  and  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peojile  as  long  as  possible;  but  the  solder  sense  of  the  people 
will  assert  itself  in  time.  z.  s.  H. 


THE  WHEAT  SUPPLY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Sir  William  Crookes,  its  President,  gave  some  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  in  relation  to  the  world’s  consumptioji  of  wheat  and  the  future 
supply.  The  present  acreage  of  wheat  is  about  163,000,000  acres.  The 
average  bushels  per  acre  is  12.7,  yielding,  therefore,  2,070,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  Thirty  years  hence  the  demand  will  be  3,260,000,000  bushels.  The 
largest  possible  addition  to  the  w'heat-growing  area  is  not  more  than  locj,- 
000,000  acres,  which  in  1931  will  leave  a  shortage  of  330,000,000  bushels 
ten  years  later. 

The  only  possible  remedy  is  to  raise  the  average  yield  from  12.7  to  20 
bushels  per  acre.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  This  demands  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  nitrate 
of  soda;  and  Sir  William  Crookes  declares  it  “  vital  to  the  progress  of 
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civilized  humanity  ”  that  great  discoveries  shall  be  made  in  the  artificial 
production  of  nitrate  by  the  combustion  of  the  atmosphere  through  the 
application  of  electricity.  Otherwise,  he  says,  “  the  great  Caucasian  race 
will  cease  to  be  foremost  in  the  world,  and  will  be  squeezed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  by  races  to  whom  wheaten  bread  is  not  the  staff  of  life.” 

Meanwhile  the  problenj  is  being  met  in  quite  another  way,  that  Sir 
William  Crookes  does  not  seem  to  l>e  aware  of,  although  it  is  lieing  ac- 
complisehd  in  England  by  the  Carton  brothers.  And  this  we  will  quote 
literally  from  the  words  of  Dr.  Hillis,  who  has  spent  the  summer  abroad. 

”  KPOCII-MAKING  DISCOVERY. 

*‘  All  students  of  the  problems  of  Malthus  and  all  lovers  of  their  kind 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Carton  brothers  of 
England.  W'hat  Darwin  did  for  speculation  these  agriculturists  have 
done  for  the  world’s  food  supply.  Their  discoveries  seem  to  be  epoch- 
making,  and  promise  a  new  era  for  agriculture.  A  century  ago,  by  a 
system  of  cross-breeding,  IJakewell  increased  the  weight  of  the  average 
bullock  by  450  pounds.  Similar  methods  increased  the  size,  strength, 
and  speed  of  horses.  In  the  orchard  also,  by  cross-grafting,  horticultur¬ 
ists  took  the  apple  and  pear  that  were  small  and  acrid  and  lent  them 
size  and  sweetness.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Cartons  have  been 
experimenting  upon  cereals.  Hitherto  farmers  have  increased  the  yield 
of  grain  by  fertilization  or  irrigation,  but  the  Cartons  double  the  harvest 
by  cross-breeding.  Farmers  know  that  the  spelt  of  Asia  holds  the  grains 
of  wheat  so  tightly  that  the  heads  break  off,  but  will  not  thrash,  while 
the  ripe  Fife  wheat  shells  out  in  the  field  unless  cut  immediately.  After 
many  years  of  experiment,  the  Cartons  have  produced  a  variety  of  wheat 
that,  after  ripening,  will  stand  for  thirty  days  without  shelling.  The 
stalk  also  is  so  strong  that  it  stands  up  against  all  wind  and  rain  storms, 
while  the  yield  per  acre  is  nearly  doubled.  Working  with  barley,  they 
have  changed  the  barley  head  with  two  rows  into  a  head  with  six  rows. 
By  crossing  the  English  and  Japanese  oat  they  have  produced  a  huskless 
oat,  and  made  the  bushel  to  weigh,  not  thirt\  -two  pounds,  but  fifty, 
while  at  the  .same  time  increasing  the  yield.  The  red  and  white  clovers 
have  also  been  succe.ssfully  cro.ssed,  and  the  red  clover  has  been  made 
perennial.  Knowing  that  if  they  sell  a  few-  bushels  to  individuals,  in  a 
few  years  their  cereals  will  seed  the  world,  without  any  recompejise  for 
fifteen  years  of  cosily  experiments,  the  Carton  brothers  are  trying  to 
sell  their  seeds  to  the  agricultural  departments  of  governments.  Our 
own  government  now  has  a  representative  upon  the  Carton  farm,  inves¬ 
tigating  the  new  grains  there  so  successfully  grown.  Scientists  and  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  who  have  investigated  their  work  believe  that  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  world  is  very  shortly  to  be  doubled.  If  he  who  makes  ‘two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  w’as  is  a  philanthropist,’ how  much 
more  is  he  who  doubles  the  harvests,  halving  man’s  labor  and  sorrow?” 
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COTTON  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

Massachusetts  is  the  home  and  the  center  of  the  cotton  industry  of 
the  country.  The  cities  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  have  the  largest 
number  of  cotton  spindles  and  the  greatest  amount  of  capital  invested  of 
any  cities  in  the  country.  Such  have  been  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
and  the  operatives  have  become  so  skilled,  and  the  Southern  States  have 
become  so  formidable  as  competitors,  that  over-profluction  has  dimin¬ 
ished  the  selling  price  of  goods.  For  some  time  there  have  been  no  profits 
in  the  business,  and  for  more  than  two  years  an  actual  loss  to  the  mills. 

The  plans  that  are  proposed  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  are  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  economic  student.  The  manufacturers’  committee  propose 
and  have  adopted  a  plan  for  curtailing  the  cost  of  selling  goods  and  for 
shutting  down  their  works  for  four  weeks.  The  spinners  themselves, 
acting  through  their  association,  want  all  the  New  England  and  Southern 
States  to  pass  a  58-hour  law,  the  same  as  is  in  force  in  Massachusetts;  and 
they  also  approve  of  the  restriction  of  immigration.  This  plan  is  approved 
by  ex-Senator  (State)  Howard,  of  Fall  River.  Congressman  William  S. 
Greene,  of  Fall  River,  who  was  assigned  to  a  position  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  by  Speaker  Reed,  hopes  to  solve  the  problem  by  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  national  labor  law  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  placing  all 
the  States  upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  hours  and  other  conditions  of  labor. 
But,  at  a  hearing  held  before  the  Congressional  Committee  at  Washington 
last  year,  it  was  conclusively  showJi  that  in  the  Southern  States  there  was 
a  very  lively  opposition  to  any  decrease  in  the  hours  of  lalx>r  for  cotton 
operatives  and  that  to  accomplish  anything  through  national  legislation 
would  involve  a  long  and  tedious  contest.  Congressman  Greene  suggests 
as  a  remedy,  therefore,  “a  constant,  well-organized  and  determined  agi¬ 
tation  in  the  several  States,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  local  legislation 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  bringing  other  States  uj)  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.”  The  Massachusetts  Re¬ 
publican  Platform  for  1898  has  this  to  say  upon  the  problem:  — 

"The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  the  interest  of  wage-earners, 
establishing  short  hours  of  labor;  compulsory  education  for  children;  fre¬ 
quent  payment  of  earnings;  guarding,  as  far  as  ])racticable,  by  law,  life 
and  limb  from  the  risks  of  machinery,  and  demanding  the  best  sanitJiry 
conditions  for  the  workshop  and  home,  have  proved  wise  and  wholesome. 
If,  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  they  have  l)ecome  ad¬ 
verse  factors  in  competition,  the  remedy  is  not  in  their  repeal,  but  through 
e<lucation  and  the  efforts  of  organized  lalxjr  to  procure  the  enactment  of 
similar  laws  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

“The  high  standard  of  citizenship  in  Massachusetts  must  l)e  main¬ 
tained.  Depending  largely  upon  the  rate  of  wages,  it  will  inevitably  de¬ 
cline  when  met  with  cheap  labor.  Intelligence  in  the  immigrant,  his 
capability  of  early  assimilation  into  the  body  of  American  citizenship,  are 
essentials  to  both  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  nation.  We  therefore 
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favor  further  restriction  of  immigration  by  requiring  of  the  intended  im¬ 
migrant  that  he  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  we  confidently  look  for 
the  early  passage  of  the  bill  providing  this  educational  test,  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

Now  the  cold  facts  that  must  be  met,  and  that  will  assert  themselves  in 
spite  of  all  the  subterfuges  and  diplomatic  evasions  of  politicians  might 
as  well  be  told  first  as  last  and  told  frankly  to  the  wage-earners.  No  jxjs- 
sible  good  can  come,  in  the  long  run,  from  deceiving  one’s  self  or  mis- 
leading  the  wage-earners  as  to  the  real  facts  and  the  inevitable  outcome. 

1st.  That  the  kind  and  quality  of  labor  required  in  the  cotton  indastry 
opens  that  industry  to  competition  from  the  blacks  of  the  South  and  the 
lower  grades  of  foreigners. 

2d.  That  the  South  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
cotton-raising  district,  thus  avoiding  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the 
raw  material,  and  the  newest  machinery  is  far  superior  to  the  old.  The 
Massachu.setts  mills  are  equipped  with  the  old. 

3d.  That  these  very  laws  of  Massachusetts,  so  wise  and  humane,  have 
become  “adverse  factors  in  competition,”  and  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  let  those  States  that  have  no  such  laws  have  the  monopoly  of  those 
industries  that  require  cheap  labor  and  longer  hours  of  labor  in  order  to 
make  any  profit;  where  the  time  that  a  machine  and  a  man  works  is  an 
essential  factor  in  cost  of  production,  and  the  skill  required  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  If  the  blacks  of  the  South  are  best  adapted  to  such  indus¬ 
tries  it  will  l)e  a  positive  blessing  to  them  compared  to  their  present  con¬ 
dition,  to  let  them  become  producers. 

4th.  If  the  reward  for  wise  and  humane  laws  is  the  loss  of  certain  in¬ 
dustries,  the  gain  is  in  the  quality  of  citizen.ship,  and  the  .superior  grade 
of  artisans  attracted  to  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  lower  grade  of 
operators  must  struggle  to  rise  in  the  industrial  world,  and  seek  new 
kinds  of  labor  or  be  compelled  to  seek  new  fields  of  labor. 

5th.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  cannot,  by  legislative  en¬ 
actment,  interfere  with  the  laws  of  competition  and  hope  to  avoid  fric¬ 
tion;  for  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  regulate  and  control  the 
hours  of  labor  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  wages  in  those  industries 
that  are  dependent  upon  machinery,  cheap  labor,  and  long  hours  for 
profit;  or,  as  in  Ma.s«achusetts,  the  industries  will  leave  the  state,  and 
find  .shelter  where  the  economic  conditions  are  more  favorable.  And  this 
is  just  w’hat  is  coming  to  pass  in  the  cotton  industries.  To  compete  with 
others,  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  must  be  repealed,  or  wages 
must  l)e  reduced,  or  cotton  mills  must  run  at  a  loss.  The  alternative  is 
closing  the  mills,  and  this  is  sure  to  come  when  it  is  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  the  business.  To  meet  these  economic  conditions, 
cooperation,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  not  only  state- wide  and  nation-wide, 
but  world-wide. 
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Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  was  put  in  print  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Committee  at  Fall  River  has  l)een  adopted  by  the  managers  of  the 
mills.  The  plan  is  called  “novel,”  and  its  purpose  is  to  do  away  with 
local  competition  in  the  sale  of  the  more  common  grades  of  printing 
cloths.  That  plan  is  to  have  a  committee  of  two  manufacturers  to  do  the 
selling  so  as  to  avoid  throwing  heavy  stocks  upon  the  market  at  one 
time.  The  banks  are  interested,  also,  as  they  will  make  advances  on 
stocks  turned  over  for  sale  to  the  committee,  and  thus  avoid  forced  sales 
for  j)urposes  of  raising  funds  for  pay  rolls.  A  curtailment  of  pro<luction 
is  also  provided  for. 

Scarcely  had  this  plan  been  consummated,  when  the  Southern  Cotton 
Manufacturers’  A.ssociation  announced  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages 
in  six  large  mills  in  Augusta  and  in  South  Carolina,  whose  pay  rolls  aver¬ 
age  51)000,000.  The  president  of  the  association  announces  that  this  is 
done  to  meet  competition  in  both  the  South  and  the  North. 

Meanwhile  cotton-milling  circles  in  Canada  are  all  excited  over  the 
latest  plans  to  meet  competition.  Such  plans  contemplate  closing  the 
smaller  mills  in  Ontario,  and  building  a  monster  mill  to  cost  |3,ooo,ooo, 
at  Three  Rivers,  where  the  great  power  of  the  Shenwangan  Falls  can  l)e 
utilized  for  cheap  motive  power.  Then  with  cheap  labor,  such  a.s  the 
French-Canadians  will  furnish,  co.st  of  pro<luction  will  be  reduced  to  a 
low  point. 

.\11  of  which  goes  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  note  as  originally 
written.  Massachusetts  with  its  labor  laws  cannot  compete  with  the 
South  and  Canada  (except  as  protected  by  duty  in  the  latter  case)  in  the 
pro<luction  of  goods  in  whose  cost  unskilled  lalxjrs  enters  so  largely  as  an 
element.  z.  s.  H. 


llANKvS  CONSOIdDATING. 

Thk  banking  business  has  not,  for  a  few  years,  been  profitable  for 
banks  with  small  capital  and  small  surplus.  The  time  was  when  banks 
loaned  on  commercial  character  and  rating;  but  of  late  years  business 
men  have  found,  to  their  .sorrow,  that  loans  are  nnule  on  collateral.  The 
ordinary  merchant  does  not  carry  collateral,  for  his  capital  is  all  actively 
locked  np  in  his  business.  Hanks  have  not  been  able,  therefore,  to  keep 
their  capital  and  deposits  profitably  employed.  Many  banks  have,  there¬ 
fore,  consolidate*!;  such  as,  the  American  Exchange  National  of  Chicago 
with  the  National  Hank  of  North  America,  the  Hide  an<l  Leather  Na¬ 
tional  with  the  Union  National,  the  City  National  and  the  Eliot  National 
of  Hoston.  Many  banks  in  Chicago  have  faile«l;  such  as,  the  Chemical, 
the  Columbia,  National  Hank  of  Illinois.  A  few  private  bankers  have 
also  failed, — some  of  them  disgracefully.  The  general  cause  of  loss  and 
distrust  has  been  falling  prices.  Hanks  have,  theref<4re,  begun  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  large  productive  concerns,  in  reducing  running  ex¬ 
penses  by  consolidation. 
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In  Boston  a  most  remarkable  state  of  affairs  exists.  Under  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws,  savings-banks  are  prohibited  from  all  investments  except 
those  of  a  certain  character.  They  are  permitted  to  own  stock  in  the  na¬ 
tional  banks  of  the  State.  Hence  some  savings-banks,  with  a  few  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  own  and  control  the  majority  of  the  stock  in  some  large 
national  banks. 

That  large  banks  with  large  deposits  have  advantages  over  smaller  ones 
is  evident,  for  they  attract  depositors  because  of  their  safety;  and  large 
borrowers  are  more  readily  accommodated,  because  the  federal  statutes 
limit  national  banks  to  a  tenth  of  their  capital  stock  as  the  maximum 
loan  to  any  one  Ix^rrower.  This  law  has  always  been  eva<led  by  large 
corporations  and  firms  by  using  their  bookkeepers’  and  their  clerks’ 
names  on  paper.  This  is  a  very  common  practice;  and,  in  fact,  with 
such  a  bank  as  the  Chemical  National  of  New  York,  whose  capital  stock 
is  small,  it  is  necessary.  The  stock  of  this  bank,  as  is  well  known,  is 
4000  on  the  market,  or  40  times  the  par  value.  Its  capital  is  but  $300,000; 
while  its  surplus  is  $7,cxx),oc«. 

But  in  contravention  of  all  these  considerations  the  proposed  consoli¬ 
dation  of  banks  in  Boston  is  clearly  contrary  to  public  policy  and  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  minority  stockholders,  not  to  mention  the  employes  that 
it  will  throw  out  of  employment.  If  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each 
bank  votes  for  it,  the  consolidation  becomes  umiuestionably  legal. 

As  this  is  the  beginning  of  bank  consolidations  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  greater  dividends,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  facts  in  full. 
The  banks  ])roposed  to  be  consolidated  are  as  follows: — 

Columbian  National,  incorporated  in  1822:  capital,  $1,000,000;  loans, 
$2,937,cxxi;  surplus,  $197,000. 

National  Ivagle,  incorjjorated  in  1822:  cajntal,  $1,000,000;  loans,  $2,- 
672,000;  surplus,  $124, (XX). 

Ilumilton  National,  incorporated  in  1832:  capital,  $750,000;  loans,  $1,- 
981,000;  surj)lus,  $286,000. 

Market  National,  incorporated  in  1832:  capital,  $8oo,cxx);  loans,  $2,083, - 
000;  surplus,  $160,000. 

National  Bank  of  North  America,  incorporated  in  1850:  capital,  |i,- 
o(K),(K)o;  loans,  $2,452,000;  surplus,  $243,000. 

Howard  National,  incorporated  in  1858:  capital,  $i,(xx),ooo;  loan.s,  $3,- 
o95,(x)o;  .surj)lus,  $251, ocx). 

Bo.ston  National,  incorporated  in  1853:  capital,  $1,000,000;  loans,  $2,- 
o5o,(>x);  surplus,  $225,000. 

National  Revere,  incorporated  in  1859:  capital,  $1,000,000;  loans,  $3,- 
928,(xx);  surplus,  $178,000. 

Such  a  con.solidation  would  di.spense  with  the  services  of  eight  bank 
presidents,  eight  cashiers,  and  one  hundred  clerks.  The  prices  at  which 
it  is  pro])osed  to  take  in  the  shares  of  the  respective  banks  are  as  follows:— 

Boston  National  Bank  at  $99^  P^r  share. 
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Columbian  National  Bank  at  $96%  per  share. 

Hamilton  National  Bank  at  $\  14  per  share. 

Howard  National  Bank  at  $97^  share. 

North  National  Bank  at  $102  per  share. 

Market  National  Bank  at  I77  per  share. 

National  ICagle  Bank  at  $.S8  per  share. 

National  Bank  of  North  America  at  $102}^  per  share. 

National  Revere  Bank  at  I92  per  share. 

It  should  he  stated  that  these  values  are  $12  above  market  prices,  but 
in  some  cases  below  book  values.  lion.  Alanson  VV.  Beard,  ex-State 
Trca.surer,  was  interviewed,  and  had  this  to  say  of  the  consolidation: — 

‘‘The  savin}(s-banks  iu  Massachu.setts  were  established  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  profes.sedly  for  benevolent  purposes — to  save  and  to  utilize  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  working-class.  The  tax  by  the  State  on  the  capital  that  is  ag¬ 
gregated  in  the  savings  institutions  is  very  light — scarcely  one-third  of 
the  average  taxation  of  the  State. 

“  The  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  savings-banks  is  suppose<l  to  l)e 
controlled  by  men  who  are  seeking  the  public  good — not  for  their  own 
eniulunient. 

“The  present  movement,  whatever  may  be  the  cau.scs  which  have  led 
to  it,  seems  to  be  the  exerci.se  of  a  power  given  by  this  accumulation  of 
savings-bank  cajntal,  to  force  the  liquidation  of  the  national  banks 
named;  in  other  words,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  .savings-banks  interestt'd, 
witli  the  eminent  banking  firm  which  is  to  act  as  their  agent,  praetically 
become  wreckers  of  national  banks. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  choice  left  to  the  national  banks  where  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock  of  any  one  bank  is  in  the  hamls  of  the  combined 
savings-banks. 

“  It  is  a  que.stion  in  my  mind  if  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ever  con¬ 
templated  that,  in  the  benevolent  institution  of  .saving.s-banks,  the  sav¬ 
ings  therein  accumulated  should  be  so  combined  by  the  .savings-bank 
managers  as  to  create  a  power  tending  to  so  disturb  and  revolutionize 
the  Inisiness  of  the  community. 

“  1  am  informed  that,  of  the  nine  banks  selected,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  can  be  called  ‘weak’  banks,  most  of  them  showing  surplus  asset.s 
beyond  the  jiroposed  price  of  .stock,  leaving  handsome  profits  for  the 
liquidators. 

“But  this  matter  I  have  thought  very  little  about,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  .saving.s-bank  trust,  thus  inaugurated,  is,  in  principle,  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  business  community  than  any  other  trust  which  has 
been  before  the  public.” 

The  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  of  North  America,  W.  S.  Draper, 
said:  “The  idaii  is  an  imposition  and  in  every  way  unjust.  I  do  not 
know  why  our  bank  was  included  in  the  list.  We  are  on  a  goorl  finan¬ 
cial  standing,  and  although,  with  all  the  banks,  have  been  seeing  some 
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hard  times,  there  is  no  reason  why  in  a  short  time  we  cannot  be  paying 
six  per  cent  on  investments,  as  we  used  to.  I  am  sure  we  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  plan.” 

The  Boston  Journal  says: — 

“  One  of  tlie  features  of  the*  proposed  wholesale  Boston  bank  consoli¬ 
dation,  the  plans  for  which  have  appeared  in  the  Boston  Journal^  which 
excites  some  concern,  is  this: — 

“  All  of  these  banks  have  a  number  of  small  customers,  men  of  good 
credit  but  doing  a  limited  business,  who  are  known  only  at  the  specific 
banks  at  which  they  have  dealt  since  they  have  l)een  in  business. 

‘‘  Now,  the  whole.sale  consolidation  of  nine  banks  practically  turns 
these  men  adrift.  In  time,  of  cour.se,  they  can  make  connection  with 
some  other  bank;  but  it  will  take  time  for  them  to  do  it,  l>ecause  they 
are  not  known  at  other  banks,  and  until  they  have  formed  such  new 
connections  they  are  bound  to  suffer  more  or  less  in  their  business  ar¬ 
rangements. 

“  To  raise  another  point:  Supiwsing  that,  instead  of  consolidating  nine 
banks,  the  committee  had  proposed  the  consolidation  of  two  or  three  on¬ 
ly,  this  friction  would  have  been  avoided. 

‘‘  The  City  National  Bank  is  probably  to  date  the  most  successful  liqui¬ 
dation  accomplished  in  Boston.  The  .stock  had  sold  below  70,  and  the 
last  sale  was  72,  when  the  directors  arranged  with  the  Kliot  National 
Bank,  and,  upon  vote  of  the  .shareholders  to  li(juidate,  the  forces  of  the 
Kliot  and  the  City  Bank  were  merged,  the  bu.siness  successfully  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  bUiot,  and  the  City  Bank  stockholders  have  received  5100  a 
share  and  still  have  their  certificates,  upon  which  po.ssibly  $5  more  may 
,be  ])aid. 

“  Not  all  the  nine  banks  now  chosen  for  discontinuance  will  liquidate 
.so  cleanly  or  .so  ])rotiiptly  as  di*l  the  City  into  the  I'diot. 

”  It  is  very  diflicult  l<j  represent  accurately  the  state  of  feeling  con- 
>cerning  this  latest  bank  consoli»lation.  State  Street  regards  it  with  fa¬ 
vor,  but  I'ederal  Street  ami  I'ranklin  Street  are  a  little  warm  over  the 
toj)ic.  It  is  declared  that  no  525,^xjfj,cxx>  bank  can  be  run  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  merchants;  it  must  be  run  as  a  collateral  bank,  which  is  in 
favor  of  the  bankers  and  brokers,  rather  than  the  mercantile  community. 

”  Bank  men  generally  are  also  o])po.sed  to  the  ]>lan.  They  say  that  if 
the  savings-banks  wished  really  to  reduce  the  bank  capital,  w  hy  did  they 
■iiot  liquidate  the  poorer  banks  rather  than  eight  .strong  banks  and  one 
-poor  one  ? 

“  It  is  believed  that  only  the  officers  of  the  North  National  Bank 
:among  the  banks  to  be  absorl>ed  are  in  favor  of  the  consolidation,  and  it 
is  intimated  that  President  Williams  of  the  Nc^th  will  Ik;  one  of  the  act¬ 
ive  managers  of  the  new  concern.  Who  will  be  its  President  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

‘‘It  is  understood  that  in  the  new  bank,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
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of  its  previous  bank  investments,  no  savings-bank  will  be  allowed  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  more  than  500  shares.” 

The  Hamilton  National  Bank  has  issued  this  circular: — 

”  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  bank 
that  a  combination  has  been  formed  to  get  possession  of  enough  of  its 
stock  to  control  its  management  and  to  force  it  into  liquidation;  and 
they  have  instructed  their  president  and  cashier  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  notice  of  the  stockholders,  and  to  urge  them,  if  approached  with  of¬ 
fers  for  their  stock,  not  to  commit  themselves  without  consulting  some 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  bank. 

‘‘The  institution  has  an  honorable  record  of  66  years,  having  paid  its 
stockholders  a  good  income,  and  having  never  passed  a  dividend.  Its 
stock  has  from  the  beginning  Ijeen  a  favorite  investment  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  savings-banks,  53  of  which  now  hold  more  than  3500  of  its  7500 
shares.  Even  at  the  present  low  rates  of  interest,  it  is  paying  five  per 
cent  annually,  and  earning  more  than  that;  and  its  stock  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  market  quotations  or  the  price  offered  by  the  combination.” 

A  circular  from  the  Boston  Bank  was  sent  out  to  404  stockholders  with 
the  dividends,  and  reads  as  follows; — 

‘‘  Owing  to  the  recent  action  of  a  committee  of  the  savings-banks  in 
relation  to  purchasing  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  the  directors  deem 
it  their  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts,  to  the  end  that 
you  may  be  assured  of  the  real  value  of  your  stock,  and  the  perfect  safety 
of  your  deposits  in  this  bank: — 

‘‘Since  this  bank  became  a  national  bank  in  1864,  it  has  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends  to  ()ctol)er  I,  1898,  |2,262,orx),  an  average  of  6>^  per  cent  annually. 

‘‘The  aniount  of  the  surjdus  and  undivided  profits  of  this  bank  over  its 
capital  stock  of  is  $280, orx)  at  the  close  of  business  to-day.” 

A  prominent  banker  of  Boston  had  this^to  say  of  the  consolidation: — 

“The  trouble  is  not  that  there  are  too  many  banks,  but  that  the  trust 
companies  have  such  an  a<lvantage  over  the  banking  institutions.  It  is 
recpiired  that  the  trust  companies  keej)  only  a  fifteen  per  cent  surplus, 
while  the  national  banks  must  show  twenty-five  per  cent  surjdus. 

“Then,  too,  the  national  banks  must  do  the  clearing  for  the  trust  com¬ 
panies.  If  the  banks  had  kept  clear  of  the  trust  companies  it  never 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  companies  to  exchange  through  the 
banks.  The  banks  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  there  would  soon  have  to 
be  a  combinaliiyii  of  interests  and  fortified  by  combining  among  them¬ 
selves. 

“The  City  National  Bank  did  see  it,  and  made  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  liqui<lation  accomjilished  in  Boston.  The  forces  of  the 
Eliot  National  Bank  and  the  City  Bank  were  merged,  the  business  suc¬ 
cessfully  transferred  to  the  bdiot,  aiul  the  City  Bank  stockholders  have 
received  a  share  and  still  have  their  certificates  on  which  |5  may  l)e 
paiil. 
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‘‘  with  what  stock  the  savings-bank  people  have  already  secured,  that 
owned  by  the  insurance  companies  will  make  in  all  cases  of  the  banks 
named,  I  think,  the  required  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  stock 
necessiiry  to  make  a  movement  of  this  kijid  irresistible. 

“  If  this  now' projxjsed  movement  is  j)erfected,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be,  I  have  no  ulea  that  it  will  stop  with  nine  banks.  It  will  go  on 
and  on  in  consolidation  till  even  the  strongest  banks  will  have  to  band 
together  in  .self-defense.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  city,  although  there 
is  the  painful  side — the  casting  out  of  employment  men  who  have  been 
in  banks  for  years  and  are  by  this  lime  fit  for  nothing  else.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  strictly  legal;  there  is  not  even  a  question  of  law  concerned  in  it." 

I'roni  this  time  on,  we  shall  hear  of  bank  combines.  In  Chicago,  as  is 
well  known,  by  using  the  clearing-house  in  matters  affecting  all  the 
banks  in  common,  the  names  of  borrowers  are  known  to  all  banks,  and 
by  this  means  some  merchants  who  are  heavy  borrowers  are  prevented 
from  floatiiig  too  much  paper  on  insufficient  security.  The  day  of  small 
sho])s,  small  banks,  small  iiulmstries,  is  rapidly  passing,  and  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  will  witness  great  changes. 

The  national  interest  awakened  by  the  consolidating  of  the  nine  Kos- 
toii  banks  has  called  out  startling  and  far-reaching  questions  in  financial 
circles.  A  leading  New  York  paper  says  that  continued  cheap  money 
means  the  extinction  of  small  banks  in  large  cities.  The  New  York 
Fiuaucier  says: — 

“  The  question  of  the  independent  small  bank,  located  in  the  greater 
centers  of  population,  is  becoming  daily  a  more  serious  one.  Why  this 
is  true  needs  no  explanation  here.  As  the  department  store  is  slowly 
working  the  ruin  of  the  minor  mercluint,  .so  the  large  banks,  owing  to 
.superior  facilities,  immensely  greater  re.sources,  and  ability  to  regulate 
the  character  of  their  loans,  are  able  to  absorb  the  highest  grade  of  offer¬ 
ings,  not  only  at  a  price  that  affonls  them  a  belter  profit,  but  also  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  leave  but  little  gilt-edged  business  for  the  small  in¬ 
stitution.  The  primary  problem  that  confronts  the  small  bank  is  how  to 
build  up  a  desirable  business.  It  is  not  large  enough,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  attract  the  larger  customer;  it  is  forced,  therefore,  to  turn  over  its  re¬ 
sources  in  the  shape  of  small  loans,  and  this  process  inevitably  means 
large  losses. 

“The  consequence  is  that  l)etween  maintaining  its  organization,  pay¬ 
ing  other  expen.ses,  and  charging  off  los.ses,  the  small  bank  that  preserves 
a  really  profitable  existence  and  offers  a  .safe  investment,  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  rule.  The  shares  of  the  institutions  that  the  Boston 
.siivings-banks  committee  projxjse  to  liquidate  are  not  worth  as  much  now 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  dividends  they 
have  returned  to  their  stockholders  for  some  time  have  been  taken  from 
a  previously  accumulated  surplus,  and  have  not  been  earned. 
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“  To  continue  such  banks  means  that  other  institutions  are  menaced  by 
their  existence.  In  Boston,  where  the  current  deposits  are  only  about 
four  times  the  amount  of  banking  capital  invested,  the  best  remedy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  direction  indicated.  In  New  York,  with  a’capital  one- 
thirteenth  the  amount  of  the  deposits — we  are  speaking  now  only  of  the 
national  banks — there  does  not  .seem  to  be  a  superfluity  of  capital,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  weaker  banks  here  have'a  much 
better  opiX)rtunity,  or  that  they  contain  within  themselves  the  possibility 
of  a  larger  growth  than  tho.se  in  Boston — providing  always  that  they  are 
operated  independently.” 

As  these  items  appear  since  the  foregoing  note  was  put  in  print,  they 
only  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  consolidating  of  banks  will  be  the  next 
field  of  operations  for  the  Morgans  and  other  speculators. 


Z.  S.  H. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

ORIENTAL  NOTE. 

ANCIENT  SHRINES  IN  NORTHERN  SYRIA. 

[For  the  sake  of  giving  it  a  more  permanent  place  in  literature,  we 
copy  entire  a  recent  extremely  important  communication  to  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  from  an  as.sociate  editor,  who  is  spending  the  year  in  Syria. — Eds.] 

The  permanence  of  Oriental  manners  and  customs  is  recognized  by  all 
intelligent  students  of  the  East.  In  the  domain  of  language  Professor 
Noeldeke  and  other  scholars  see  in  the  Arabic  the  best  representative  of 
an  original  Semitic  language,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  other 
Semitic  languages  that  Sanscrit  does  to  the  Indo-European  languages. 
And  it  is  among  the  Ancient  Arabs  that  the  late  Professor  W.  Rol>ertson 
Smith  and  Professor  Wellhausen  have  sought  illustrations  of  primitive 
Semitic  religion.  These  ceremonies  have  l>een  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  through  the  millenniums.  Professor  Smith  has  shown  how  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  worship  in  ancient  Israel  rest  on  a  Semitic  basis.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  pos.sible  to  hold  his  view  without  thereby  invalidating  the  theory 
of  divine  revelation  to  ancient  Israel. 

Undoubtedly  the  country  and  the  people  still  furnish  interesting  illus¬ 
trations  of  primitive  rites  and  ceremonies,  although,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  old  people,  there  has  been  a  great  chatige  in  this  respect  since 
the  missionaries  first  came  to  Syria.  Among  these,  which  were  found  in 
ancient  Israel,  was  the  worship  of  the  Paalim  (Judges  ii.  13;  viii.  33;  i 
Kings  xvi.  32;  IIos,  ii.  S;  xiii.  i ),  the  worship  on  high  places  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  2  Kings  xvi.  4;  Jer.  iii,  6)  under  every  green  tree  (IIos.  iv.  13).  In¬ 
deed,  certain  trees  seem  to  have  had  a  specially  sacred  character^  (Gen. 
xii.  6;  xxi.  33;  Deut.  xi,  30;  margin  of  Rev.  Ver.  and  Variorum  Bible; 
Gen.  XXXV.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  certain  shrines,  were  alike  holy  to  Is¬ 
rael  as  well  as  Canaanite  from  a  very  remote  antiquity  (Gen.  xii.  6;  Josh, 
xxiv.  I,  25;  IIos.  vi.  9,  marg.;  i  Kings  iii.  4,  etc.). 

The  church  historian  tells  us  that  many  rites  observed  in  the  Roman 
Church  are  concessions  made  to  ancient  heatheni.sm,  just  as  Mohammed 
found  himself  constrained  to  make  concessions  to  old  pagan  superstitions. 

*  There  is  a  Turkish  village  called  Zarah  in  Northern  Syria,  where 
there  is  a  very  large  oak-tree,  which  is  regarded  as  sacred,  to  which  pe^ 
pie  offer  incense  and  bring  sacrifices  as  to  the  shrines,  although  there  is 
no  tomb  or  shrine  of  any  sort  near  it. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  sacred  shrines  of  Northern  Syria  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  illustrations  of  the  worship  on  the  high  places  which  the 
Israelites  had  received  from  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  xii,  2). 

The  observant  traveler  in  Northern  Syria  is  greatly  impressed  with 
clumps  or  small  groves  of  trees  which  he  usually  sees  on  some  hilltop  or 
hillside.*  They  are  commonly  oaks,*  and  the  foliage  is  usually  quite 
dense.  My  observations  were  made  with  Mr.  F.  W.  March,  to  whom  I 
am  specially  indebted,  and  \V.  S.  Nelson,  D.D.,  of  the  Tripoli  Station  of 
the  Presbyterian  Mission.  While  traveling  with  them  I  must  have  seen 
more  than  a  hundred  such  shrines.  Through  their  kindness,  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  Arabic,  I  was  able  to  interview  the  natives  of  many  places,  rep¬ 
resenting  different  sects  of  Christians  as  well  as  Nusairiyeh  and  Moslems. 
I  also  received  much  assistance  from  native  pastors  of  Protestant  churches. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Khalil  Yazzi,  son  of  a  Greek  priest,  to  whom 
I  read  this  article.  His  suggestions  and  comments  are  emlxKlied  in  at 
least  half  the  foot-notes.  Indeed,  I  let  no  opportunity  slip  to  secure  in¬ 
formation.  The  effort  was  to  gather  facts,  rather  than  to  collect  infer¬ 
ences. 

The  first  fact  with  reference  to  these  phenomena,  as  has  been  stated,,  is 
that  these  groves  are  usually  on  some  hilltop  or  hillsi<le.  So  far  as  they 
have  a  sacred  character  they  are  the  site  of  some  church,  or  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  some  shrine,  commemorating  some  .saijit,  either  man  or  wo¬ 
man — the  latter  very  rarely.  P>ch  of  these  shrines  has  some  special  des¬ 
ignation.  Among  the  Christian  sects  the  term  Mar  ( Lord)  from  the  Syr¬ 
iac  is  prefixed,  as  Mar  Yehanna,  St.  John.  Among  the  Moslems  and 
Nusairiyeh  the  term  Neby,  or  Sheik employe<l,  Neby  (prophet)  for 
Biblical  characters,  as  Neby  Mus.'i,  or  Prophet  Moses,  and  Sheik  (elder) 
for  Modern  Saints,  as  Sheik  Akinad.'*  Christians  who  have  not  come  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Moslems,  speak  of  the  saint  in  general  as  qadis 
(saint);  while  Cliri.stians  who  have  come  under  that  influence  speak  with 
Mohainniedans,  or  Nusairiyeh,  of  the  saint  for  whom  the  shrine  is  dedi¬ 
cated  as  the  wely  (pronounced  in  Northern  Syria  willie).  Sometimes  a 
cavern  is  found  in  connection  with  these  groves  as  at  Minyareh  and 
Beinu.^ 

'They  are  sotnetimes  found  on  plains. 

*  Other  trees  are  occasionally  found  in  the  sacred  groves,  as  plum-trees, 
or  tamarisks. 

“  Mohammed  is  styled  Neby.  Some  say  that  Neby  was  applied  by 
Moslems  to  sjiints  before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  After  his  time  if  a 
Sheik  ha<l  been  generous  then  he  was  honored  as  a  Sheik  after  his  death, 
and  a  shrine  was  raised  to  his  memory.  The  Nusairiyeh  use  tlie  term 
Neby  of  some  saints  after  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Fvery  village  has  its 
shrine.  At  Safita  the  groves  and  the  white  shrines  of  the  welys  are  seen 
from  the  tower  of  the  castle  in  every  direction. 

*  There  is  a  cave  near  Amur,  called  the  Cave  of  the  Ilreuots.  If  a  wo¬ 
man  cannot  nurse  her  babe  she  offers  incense  to  the  cave  until  the  milk 
comes. 
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Second,  all  the  sects,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  including  adher¬ 
ents  of  Greek  and  Maronite  churches  and  Nusairiyeh  maintain  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  attitude  regarding  these  shrines,  one  of  which  Mar  Jurgis, 
or  St.  George,  they  all  hold  sacred  in  common.*  There  are  many  in- 
.stances  where  Christians  and  Nusjiiriyeh  unite  in  recognizing  the  siicred 
character  of  the  .same  shrine,*  fewer  where  Moslems  and  Christians  main* 
tain  the  same  attitude.  All  agree  that  the  spirit  known  among  Moslems, 
Nusairiyeh,  and  Christians  who  are  conversant  with  Moslems  and  Nu¬ 
sairiyeh  as  wely,  a  de.signation  which  dignifies  the  same  as  Baal  in  He¬ 
brew,  lord,  pos.sessor;  or  as  qadis  among  the  Chrisitians,  is  owner  of  the 
shrine  and  the  trees  upon  it,  which  by  virtue  of  this  ownership  are  sa¬ 
cred.  It  was  the  general  testimony  of  representatives  of  different  .sects 
interviewed  that  any  one  who  should  cut  <lown  or  injure  one  of  the  trees 
would  be  killed.  When  asked  who  w'ould  do  it  the  answer  was  the  wely. 
If  a  tree  dies  and  falls  the  wood  may  be  sold,  but  the  proceeds  must  lie 
applied  to  keejiing  up  the  .shrine. 

Third,  all  agree  that  any  one  who  is  in  need  of  any  sort,  whether 
th^'OTigh  any  liodily  ailment,  or  who  desires  children,  may  come  to  the 
.saint’s  tomb  ami  make  his  vow  with  the  hope  of  receiving  the  .special 
ble.ssing  asked.'*  Often  such  .shrine  is  thought  to  represent  some  sjiecial- 
ty;  Mar  Jurgis  is  good  for  insanity,  another  for  rheumatism,  another  for 
bad  eyes,  etc.  The  account  of  the  particular  manner  of  making  the  vow 
varies,  one  insisting  that  a  man  even  in  ill  health  must  go  to  the  tomb 

'  The  monastery  of  St.  George  has  no  grove  connected  with  it.  On  the 
other  haml,  the  Sabbatic  fountain  mentioned  by  Jo.se])hus,  which  often 
pours  forth  an  abumlance  of  water  for  five  or  six  hours  on  Friday,  is 
thought  to  derive  its  potency  from  the  Mar  Jurgis.  The  account  we  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  fountain,  which,  jierhaps,  represents  the  belief  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant,  was  as  follows:  “  It  is  customary  among  the  Christian  sects,  as  well 
as  among  the  Moslems  and  Nusairiyeh,  to  make  vows  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
fountain,  and,  when  the  vow  is  paid,  to  bring  a  sheep,  which  is  .slaugh¬ 
tered  at  the  fountain  and  eaten  in  a  sacrificial  meal.  This  is  said  to  oc¬ 
cur  daily  at  the  time  of  the  semi-annual  fairs.” 

*At  Beit  Sabat  is  a  shrine  known  as  Sheik  Mohammed  (the  designa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  it  was  not  the  famous  prophet,  who  was  suj)erior  to 
the  wely  as  tit)d’.s  vicar,  and  who  is  designated  as  Neby).  It  is  held  sa¬ 
cred  both  by  the  Nusairiyeh  and  the  Greeks.  Both  claim  the  shrine  and 
l>oth  call  the  .spirit  the  wely.  But  the  Greeks  affirm  that  the  wely  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  as  a  monk.  On  a  hill  just  above  Meshita  is  the  Sayadi,  or 
Shrine  of  the  Lady  (Virgin  Mary).  This  is  held  in  honor  Ixjth  by 
(ireeks,  who  are  in  tlie  majority,  and  the  Maronites.  Once  when  the 
Maronites  went  to  celebrate  a  .siicrificial  meal  the  (ireeks  were  greatly 
excite<l  and  .sought  to  prevent  the  celebration.  While  the  contest  was  at 
its  bight  a  Greek  filled  the  pots  of  flesh  with  ashes. 

•^Others  more  intelligent  say  the  man  may  suffer  some  injury,  as  his 
crops  may  fail,  his  children  may  die,  or  he  hini.self  may  die. 

*  It  is  said  that  intelligent  metnljers  of  Christian  sects  do  not  believe 
this,  but  it  is  admitted  that  most  of  the  memliers  are  ignorant.  The  Mos¬ 
lems  have  a  stronger  l)elief  in  these  things. 
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and  lay  his  hand  on  it  in  making  his  vow,'  otherwise  such  vow  would  not 
avail,  all  others  affirming  he  could  make  his  vow  anywhere  if  he  after¬ 
ward  paid  it  at  the  shrine.*  So,  too,  there  was  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  where  the  spirit  of  the  saint  might  be.  The  general  notion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  in  heaven  and  appeared  on  occasion  to  the  sup¬ 
pliant;  while  the  servant  of  the  Beg  of  a  village  of  the  Nusairiyeh,  when 
interrogated  where  the  spirit  of  the  saint  was,  doggedly  affirmed  that  it 
was  in  the  tomb.  Among  the  Nusairiyeh  of  Musulleh,  green  •'*  cloth  is 
kept  on  the  tomb,  so  that  people  afflicted  with  disease  may  tear  off  pieces 
and  wear  them  around  their  necks  until  they  have  recovered.  I  also 
heard  that  white  cloth  ])laced  on  a  tomb  was  used  in  the  same  way  by 
members  of  the  Greek  church  of  Safita. 

Fourth,  while  God  is  theoretically  recognized  as  the  .source  of  almighty 
power,  but  as  too  great  to  be  concerned  with  such  small  affairs  as  the  ills 
and  «listempers  of  men,  hence  the  necessity  of  the  intercession  of  the 
s.'iinl,  the  thought  of  God  is  lo.st  from  many  minds  and  the  saint  takes 
his  ])lace.'  In  this  connection  there  is  doubtless  sometimes  occasion  for 
Animism.  At  Sphene,  there  is  a  Maronite  shrine  of  Mar  Yehanna, 
which  consists  only  of  an  ancient  .stone,  standing  on  a  hill  under  a  grove, 
near  a  nuMlern  church,  about  three  feet  high  by  fourteen  inches  wide,  in 
the  shape  of  a  p.-  nel.  The  other  sides  are  triangular.  A  man  said  of  the 
remains  of  incense  which  were  in  front  of  this  .stone  that  the  incense  had 
been  offered  to  the  wely.  His  expre.ssions  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  re- 
ganled  the  wely  as  residing  in  the  .stone.  A  Moslem  who  was  interviewed 
on  the  subject  of  the  ])lace  where  the  wely  was  to  be  worshiped,  said: 
“The  sj)irit  of  the  wely  must  l)e  in  the  ground.”  When  it  was  suggest- 
e<l  to  him  that  the  soul  of  the  saint  went  to  heaven,  he  replied:  ‘‘We  do 
not  know  anything  about  heaven,  so  that  the  place  where  the  l)ody  w.as 
is  tile  i)lace  wliere  you  are  to  worship  him.  .  .  .  (icKl  is  almighty.  .  .  . 
I  ask  the  wely,  and  the  wely  asks  God.”* 

Filth,  the  mode  of  ])aying  vows  is  essentially  the  same  among  Mos¬ 
lems,  Nusairiyeh,  and  all  .sects,  and  takes  on  the  most  ancient  form  of 
sacrifices  among  the  Semites — namely,  the  .sacrificial  meal.  Incense  is 
also  burned  to  the  saint  as  to  the  Baalim  (IIos.  ii.  i.^).  The  highest  pay- 

‘  .Mr.  Vazzi  says  he  never  he.ird  <*f  this. 

A  sheik  may  travel  about  the  country  sfdiciting  offerings  at  his  shrine. 
Then  the  vow  is  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  person. 

“Various  colored  cloths  are  used  among  the  Mohammedans,  but  green 
is  more  highly  reverenced  than  any  other  color.  The  Koran  .states  that 
the  saints  in  paradi.se  rejiose  on  green  beds. 

'  When  they  philosophize  about  it  they  say,  when  it  is  a  small  matter^ 
as  healing  .sickness,  power  is  delegated  to  the  saint  to  act,  but  if  it  is  the 
matter  of  the  forgiveness  of  .sins  the  saint  is  regarded  by  Christians  as 
mediator. 

®It  is  fjuite  likely  that  both  these  men  were  lielow  the  average  grade  of 
intelligence. 
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merit  of  a  vow  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  *  at  the  shrine,  which  is  then 
devoured  by  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  may  be  present.  There 
are  indeed  exceptions,  as  a  well  authenticated  story  is  told  of  a  man 
from  Safita  desiring  a  son,  who  vowed  at  the  shrine  of  Mar  Jurgis  that  if 
the  saint  would  grant  him  a  Ixjy  he  would  pay  for  his  weight  in  silver. 
This  he  is  said  to  have  done.  He  brought  the  baby  and  placed  him  in 
one  of  the  scales,  and  an  equal  amount  of  silver  in  the  other.* 

Sixth,  the  es.sential  elements  then  of  ancient  Canaanitish  worship  are 
usually  pre.sent  in  all  these  places  in  Syria;  the  place  on  a  high  hill, 
commonly  underneath  green  oaks*;  the  local  object  of  worship  is  the 
saint,  widely  known  as  the  wely,  the  same  as  the  Baal  of  ancient  Israel; 
and  the  sacrificial  meal  in  the  |)erforniance  of  a  vow,  in  payment  of  some 
special  blessing;  all  this  shows  the  permanence  of  those  Canaanitish  in¬ 
fluences  which  were  so  regnant  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  sanctuaries,  sa¬ 
cred  trees,  the  performance  of  essentially  heathen  rites  by  those  claim¬ 
ing  to  l)e  worshipers  of  the  true  (iod.  If  the  Greek  Church,  the  Maron- 
ites,  the  Nusairiyeh,  and  the  Moslems  can  recognize  this  local  cult, 
v^hile  claiming  to  worship  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  ancient  Israel  .should  not  consider  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Baalim  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  service  due  to  the  God  of  Israel  (IIos.  ii.  i6),  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  Baal  worship  in  the  minds  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant  and  superstitious  should  entirely  displace  that  of  Jehovah  (IIos.  ii.  13). 

In  this  connection  it  is  intere.sting  to  know  how  the  Syrian  women  de¬ 
siring  a  lK)y  bargaiji  with  the  saint.  At  the  few  shrines  where  there  are 
pictures,  the  ])icture  of  the  saint  is  on  the  wall.  It  is  protected  in  front 
with  a  wire  screen.  She  says:  “One  piaster,”  and  gives  the  towel 
which  she  has  brought  for  the  puri)ose  a  fling.  If  it  catches  then  the 
saint  has  acce])tcd  her  proposition,  and  if  she  has  a  boy  .she  pays  the  pi¬ 
aster;  but  if  it  (loes  n<A  catch,  he  has  decline*!  it.  Then  she  s;iys,  “  Two 
piasters,”  and  so  on  until  it  catches. 

In  visiting  Karyateii,  the  last  out])ost  for  travelers  making  the  journey 
to  Palmyra,  I  found  in  the  vineyanl,  at  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  g*)v- 
ernor  of  the  towai,  known  as  I'eiyad,  a  jmjstrate  ])illar,  by  the  side  of 
which  about  midway,  and  close  agaiiust  it,  is  a  .structure  of  niml,  alxmt 
the  size  and  .shape  of  a  straw  beehive,  in  the  side  of  which  is  a  small 
hole,  where  the  vessel  is  ])laced  in  which  the  oil  that  has  been  vowed  is 
burne*l,  when  a  vow  is  pai<l.  The  shrine  consisting  in  this  pillar  is 
called  by  the  Moslems  Abu  Risha,  and  by  the  Christians  Mar  Risha.  It 
is  in  honor  of  a  saint  *jf  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites.  The  pillar  is  thought 
by  the  Syrian  priest  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  church.  It  is  siir- 

'  *  Soinetimes  a  cow  is  kille*l,  or  more  than  one  sheep. 

*Mr.  Yazzi  .says  he  saw’  a  man  from  .\le])po  do  the  same,  and  when  the 
balance  in  which  the  silver  meje*lets  were  nearly  tipjjed  the  scale  he 
made  it  balance  by  putting  in  gol<l-])ieces. 

*  The  cedars  near  the  Zadisha  have  a  sjicre*!  character. 
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rounded  by  a  low  wall,  leaving  an  inclosure  about  twenty  feet  square. 
The  ])ractices  in  making  a  vow  and  in  the  payment  of  it  among  Moslems 
and  Christians  are  the  same.  They  come  to  the  shrine  and  make  their 
recjuest;  they  also  tie  red  and  blue  silk  around  the  weeds  in  the  inclosure 
as  a  sign  to  the  saint  that  they  want  his  help.  Payment,  as  has  lieen  in¬ 
timated,  is  made  in  oil,  which  is  burned  at  the  shrine.  A  sacrificial  meal 
is  also  sometimes  eaten  at  the  house  of  the  one  who  is  fulfilling  his  vow. 

About  four  hours  from  Karyaten,  on  the  way  to  Sadad  (the  Zedad  of 
Scrii)ture,  Num.  xxxiv.  8)  are  the  so-called  baths  of  Solomon,  where 
there  are  extensive  ruins  of  buildings  on  a  grand  scale.  Only  part  of  the 
arches  which  supported  the  superstructure  now  remain.  There  are  three 
places  where  the  hot  air  comes  out  of  the  ground,  many  yards  apart. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  floor  of  quite  a  room,  with  walls  and  a  roof  of 
stone.  The  heat  is  so  intense  that  it  is  not  possible  to  endure  it  many 
minutes.  The  other  hot-air  vents  are  in  the  field.  One  of  the.se  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  shrine  for  women  who  are  barren  and  desire  children,  called  Abu 
Rabah.  They  really  regard  the  wely  of  the  shrine  as  the  father  of  their 
children  as  appears  from  a  rendering  of  an  Arabic  couplet  which  they  re¬ 
peat  as  they  go  in.side  the  small  inclosure,  consisting  of  a  rude  stone  wall 
about  four  feet  high,  and  take  their  seat  over  the  vent  in  the  rock,  while 
the  hot  air  .streams  up  their  bodies: 

“  O  Abu  Rabah  ! 

There  have  come  to  thee  the  white  and  beautiful; 

With  thee  is  the  generation. 

With  us  is  the  conception.” 

The  teacher’s  wife,  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Presbyterian  mission, 
at  Karyaten,  said  she  knew  of  two  barren  women  who  had  recently  had 
children  after  visiting  this  .shrine.  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Crawford,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  this  information,  and  the  rendering  of  the  couplet  with 
one  slight  change,  .suggested  that  as  barrenness  in  Syria  is  often  due  to 
a  catarrh  of  the  womb,  the  hot  air  from  the  ground  might  induce  con- 
ce])tion. 

When  a  child  is  born,  after  a  visit  to  this  shrine,  it  is  customary  to 
partake  of  a  sjicrificial  meal,  which  is  eaten  in  the  shade  of  the  vaulted 
ruin  near  by,  and  to  which  the  friends  of  the  family  from  the  neighlxir- 
ing  villages  are  invited. 

.■\t  HKulan,  which  is  al)out  two  hours  by  train  from  Damascus,  is  an 
ancient  altar  to  Baal,  on  a  foot-hill  of  Jebel-esh  Sherki,  the  first  range  of 
mountains  parallel  to  those  known  as  Anti-Lebanon.  On  two  .sules  may 
l)e  lraee<l  the  stones  of  the  ]>latform  of  the  altar.  This  platform  must 
have  been  alK)ut  twejity-five  feet  stjuare,  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks 
which  have  l)een  .stjuared,  w’hich  lK*ar  every  indication  of  great  antiqui¬ 
ty.  It  is  at  least  four  feet  from  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  two  sides, 
where  there  is  a  declivity.  Around  this  altar  is  a  .sacred  grove  of  oaks. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  family  in  the  town  of  Zelx;dani,  further  down 
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in  the  valley,  who  are  still  interested  in  this  shrine,  I  could  not  in  the 
short  time  I  had  at  command  learn  their  name,  or  how  to  find  them.  It 
is  possible  they  are  lineal  descendants  of  an  ancient  priestly  family. 
Two  hours  away  is  another  altar  consisting  of  the  native  rock  which  rises 
several  feet,  by  a  sacred  grove  of  oak,  and  whose  upper  surface  has  been 
smoothed  artificially.  The  first  of  the  Baal  altars  is  still  regarded  as  a 
sacred  shrine,  although  no  ancient  traditions  have  been  preserved  regard¬ 
ing  it.  It  now  Ijears  the  name  of  Umm  Shaqaqif,  “Mother  of  Pieces,” 
from  the  custom  of  breaking  a  vase  near  it  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  In 
connection  with  the  altars  to  Baal  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  land 
in  Syria  is  called  among  the  fellahin  ard  Baal  (cf,  Hos.  ii.  8-17,  ICng. 
ver.),  although  all  traditions  as  to  the  significance  of  this  term  seem  to 
have  perished. 


Bkikut,  Oct.  20,  1898. 


S.  I.  Curtiss. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

ThK  Reijgion  OK  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  (Handbooks  on  the  I ILs- 
tory  of  Relij^ions.)  By  Morris  JasTrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Se¬ 
mitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  8vo.  Pp.  7.80. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1898.  $3.00. 

This  much-desired  volume  is  out  at  last,  and  no  one  will  object  to  the 
increased  size  over  that  of  the  other  numbers  of  the  Series;  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  fully  demands  it.  The  ordinary  reader  will  find  here  everything 
which  he  wishes  to  know  upon  the  subject  which  can  lx;  .stated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  book  is  a  model  of  thoroughness,  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  at  the  .same  time  of  conden.satioii,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
full  bibliography  and  an  exteiuled  index.  As  a  companion  to  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  volume  is  indisjK;nsjible. 

While  the  author  is  at  times  overconfident  in  his  incidental  remarks 
upon  the  composite  nature  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  is  in  the  main  fairly 
con.servative,  and  his  volume  furnishes  abundant  material  in  .support  of 
conservative  views.  In  the  chapter  uixm  the  Babylonian  Penitential 
P.s;ilms,  we  find  the  following  significant  comment: — 

“There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  approach  to  real  monotheism 
in  Babylonia,  nor  can  it  even  be  said  that  the  penitential  ps^ilms  con.sti- 
tute  a  bridge  leading  to  such  an  a])proiich.  The  .strong  hold  that  astrol¬ 
ogy  at  all  times,  and  uji  to  the  late.st  periods,  had  upon  both  the  popular 
and  the  educated  mind  was  in  it.self  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Babylonians 
from  passing,  to  any  considerable  degree,  beyond  the  stage  in  which  the 
powers  of  nature  were  jK-rsonified  an<l  imbued  with  real  life.  The  peni¬ 
tential  psalms  presu])po.se  this  belief  as  much  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
religious  literature;  they  merely  illustrate  this  belief  in  the  purest  form 
of  which,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  it  was  capable  ”  (pp.  3i9-32f)). 

The  contrast  between  Babylonian  cosmology  and  that  of  Genesis  will 
be  seen  in  a  single  extract.  After  relating  that  Marduk  cuts  the  carca.ss 
of  Tiamat  in  half,  the  Babylonian  epic  goes  on  to  siiy: — 

“  ‘  The  one-half  he  fashioned  as  a  covering  for  the  heavens, 
Attaching  a  Ixilt  and  placing  there  a  guardian. 

With  orders -not  to  permit  the  waters  to  come  out.’ 

“It  is  evident  that  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  meant.  Such  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  size  of  Tiamat  that  one-half  of  her  body  flattened  out  so  as  to  serve 
as  a  curtain,  is  stretched  across  the  heavens  to  keep  the  ‘  upper  waters  ’ — 
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‘the  waters  alx)ve  the  finnament,’  as  the  txjok  of  Genesis  puts  it — from 
coming  down.  To  insure  the  execution  of  this  design  a  bolt  is  drawn  in 
front  of  the  canopy  and  a  guardian  placed  there,  like  at  a  city  wall,  to 
prevent  any  one  or  anything  from  coming  out  ”  (p.  428). 

In  contrast  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  are  told,  “that  the  Kaby- 
loidans  never  developed  a  theory  of  real  beginnings.  The  creatio  ex  ni- 
hito  was  a  thought  l)eyond  the  grasj)  even  of  the  schools.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  sonicthiufr^  and  indeed  there  was  always  a  great  deal — as  much  per¬ 
haps  at  the  beginning  of  things  as  at  any  other  time.  But  there  was  no 
cosmic  order.  Instead  of  a  doctrine  of  creation,  we  have  a  doctrine  of 
evolution  from  chaos  to  the  imjx)sition  of  eternal  laws.  The  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  these  laws  was  seen  first  of  all  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  There  was  a  great  expanse,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
stretched -out  curtain  or  a  covering  to  which  the  stars  and  inofin  were  at¬ 
tached.  Along  this  expanse  the  wandering  .stars  moved  with  a  certain 
regularity.  The  moon,  too,  had  its  course  mapped  out  and  the  sun  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  expanse  daily,  as  an  overseer,  pa.ssing  along  the  whole  of 
it.  This  wonderful  sy.stem  was  the  first  to  be  perfected,  and  to  the  solar 
<leity,  which  seemed  to  control  everything,  was  ascribed  the  distinction 
of  having  introduced  the  heavenly  order  ’’  (p.  442). 

In  the  author’s  o])inion,  also,  the  Hebrew  co.smology  is  not  directly 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Ivlohistic  and  Jahvistic  versions 
appear  in  the  Babylonian  account  as  well  as  in  that  of  Genesis. 

“  That  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  traditions  spring  from  a  common 
source  is  so  evident  as  to  re(|uire  no  further  jiroof.  The  agreements  are 
too  close  to  be  accidental.  At  the  same  time,  the  variations  in  detail 
point  to  independent  elaboration  of  the  traditions  on  the  part  of  the  He¬ 
brews  and  Babylonians. 

“  A  ilirect  borrowing  from  the  Babylonians  has  not  taken  place,  and 
while  the  Babylonian  records  are  in  all  probabilities  much  older  than  the 
Hebrew,  the  latter  again  contain  elements,  as  Gunkel  has  shown,  of  a 
more  primitive  character  than  the  Babylonian  production.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  can  only  be  satisfactorily  ex])lained  on  the  as.sumption  that  the 
Hebrews  ])osse.ssed  the  traditions  upon  which  the  Genesis  narrative  rests 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Babyhmian  exile,  when  the  .story  apjK'ars, 
indeed,  to  have  received  its  final  and  present  shape.  The  essential  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  Babylonian  cosmology  formed  part  of  a  stock  of  traditions 
that  Hebrews  and  Babylonians  (and  probably  others)  received  from 
.some  common  s<jurce  or,  to  put  it  more  vaguely,  held  in  common  from  a 
period,  the  limits  of  which  can  no  longer  Ik;  determined.  While  the 
two  Babylonian  versions  agree  in  the  main,  embodying  the  same  general 
traditions  regarding  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  containing 
the  same  general  conception  of  an  evolution  in  the  world  from  confusion 
and  caprice  to  order,  and  the  establishment  of  law,  the  variations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  terrestrial  phenomena  must  not  Ije  overlooked.  According 
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to  the  first  version,  mankind  appears  as  the  last  episotle  of  creation;  in 
the  second,  mankind  precedes  vegetation  and  animal  life. 

“The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  justified  that  the  variations  l)etween  the 
Babylonian  versions  rest  upon  varying  traditions  that  must  have  arisen 
in  different  places.  The  attempt  was  made  to  combine  these  traditions 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  among  the  Hebrews  we  may  see  the  result  of  a 
similar  attenii)t  in  the  first  two  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Genesis.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  both 
traditions  have  l)een  worked  over  by  the  Hebrew  compilers  of  Genesis 
precludes,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  theory  of  a  direct  l)orrowing 
from  cuneiform  documents.  The  climatic  conditions  involved  in  the 
Hebrew  versions  are  those  peculiar  to  Babylonia.  It  is  in  Babylonia  that 
the  thought  would  naturally  arise  of  making  the  worhl  begin  with  the 
close  of  the  storms  and  rains  in  the  spring.  The  Terahites  must  there¬ 
fore  have  brought  these  cosmological  traditions  with  them  upon  migrat¬ 
ing  from  the  Kuphrates  Valley’  to  the  Jordan  district  ”  (pp.  450-453). 

Chkistian  Dor.MATic.s.  By  Rev.  John  Macphkr.son,  M.A.,  author  of 
"Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Papistic  to  the  liphesians,’’  etc.  Post  Svo. 
Pp.  viii,  467.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1898. 
fy.oo. 

This  compact  volume  will  meet  a  wide-felt  need  in  that  it  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  Dogmatics  in  style  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  easily  read, 
and  in  thought  so  well  considered  as  to  comaiand  general  assent;  while 
every  paragraph  is  introduced  by  such  well-selected  literary  references 
as  to  make  the  volume  really  a  treatise  on  Theological  ICncyclopedia. 
The  author  has  prepared  the  work  from  the  staiid])oint  of  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinism.  Among  the  most  satisfactory  portions  aie  those  which  treat  of 
Coil’s  relation  to  the  creation,  man’s  original  comlition,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Adam’s  sin  upon  the  race.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  all  the  truth  contained  in  recent  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  immanence  are  included,  but  in  proper  sulH>n)ination,  in  a  simple 
slaleinent  of  the  ordinary  ortlnnlox  doctrine  concerning  God  as  the  Cre¬ 
ator  and  l'j)holder  of  the  worhl,  who  has  among  his  attributes  those  of 
oiniiipotence  and  moral  freedom.  A  perusal  of  the  paragrajdis  in  this 
portion  of  the  book  will  do  much  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  current 
saying,  that,  in  such  matters  “  what  is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new 
is  not  true.’’  The  work  is  deserving  of  wide  circulation. 

TiiK  Divink  Drama:  The  Manifestation  of  God  in  the  Universe.  By 
Gkanvii.i.k  Ross  Pikk.  i2mo.  Pp.  xv,  378.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co. ;  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltcl.  189S.  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  recent  efforts  to  include  all  the  facts  of  the 
universe  under  the  theory  of  divine  immanence.  The  volume  is  clearly 
written,  and  in  its  chapters  upon  sociology,  under  the  title  “The  Pamily 
of  God,’’ has  some  very  helpful  statements  of  fact  and  suggestions  of 
duty.  But  the  author  is  really  embarrassed,  rather  than  helped,  by  his 
VOL.  LVI.  No.  221.  13 
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theory.  The  doctrine  of  divine  immanence  as  stated  by  him  is,  that  God 
is  “an  infinite  enerjry  resident  within  the  universe  of  realities,  and  by  its 
operations  producing  universal  phenomena.  In  the  world  thus  conceived 
there  is  nothing  real  but  mind,  no  force  but  spirit,  no  independent  exist¬ 
ence  but  God’’  (p.  4).  If  this  language  is  strictly  interpreted,  it  would 
abolish  all  jjersonality  but  that  of  God.  But,  on  page  i8,  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  not  to  lie  strictly  interpreted,  for,  our  author  says,  “In 
the  human  spirit  Go<l  has  so  fully  objectified  his  own  being  that  man  no 
longer  exists  .solely  as  a  mode  of  divine  mind,  but  has  pas.sed  beyond  the 
phenomenal  and  liecome  himself  a  substance,  a  thinking  being,  and  thus 
reached  an  actual,  though  relative,  independence.’’  This  last  statement 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  creation.  Failure 
to  keep  hold  of  this  true  view  vitiates  most  of  the  author’s  subsequent 
reasoning.  When,  for  example,  he  comes  to  <leal  with  the  question  of 
human  sin,  the  weakness  of  his  fX).sition  cannot  fail  to  appear,  and  he 
talks  in  a  self-contradictory  manner.  While  denying  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  of  evil  which  can  thwart  the  divine  effort  for  human  welfare,  he 
admits  a  “  slowness  of  moral  growth  in  humanity,  and  the  wilfulness  of 
souls  ignorant  of  their  true  good  ’’  (p.  22).  He  also  adds,  “  For  his  own 
sinfulness  man  is  himself  responsible.’’  Just  how,  upon  the  author’s 
theory,  there  can  Ije  any  such  thing  as  wilfulness  in  man  or  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  his  part  for  sinfulness,  it  is  difficult’to  see.  In  slipping  in  these 
phrases,  the  author  has  destroyed  his  system,  and  admitted  the  ordinary 
orthodox  doctrine  of  creation,  and  rendered  usele.ss  the  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  discussion. 

Kncyci.opkuia  ok  Sacrkd  T>ii;()I.ocy:  Its  Principles.  By  AimAHAM 
Kuyi'KR,  D.D,,  Free  University,  Amsterdam.  Tran.slated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Rev.  J.  Hkndrik  dk  Vriic.s,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Profes.sor  Benjamin  B.  Warkiki.d,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  XXV,  683.1  (^New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1898.  I4.00. 

Those  who  read,  in  the  Bibi.iothkca  Sacra  for  July  and  October, 
1895,  Dr.  Kuyper’s  profound  and  brilliant  articles,  upon  “  Calvinism  the 
Origin  and  Safeguard  of  our  Constitutional  Liberties,’’  will  need  but  lit¬ 
tle  further  introduction  to  the  author  of  this  important  treati.se,  and  they 
will  certainly  be  prepared  to  find  it  what  it  is— a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  volume.  Dr.  Kuyper  is  a  magnificent  leader  of  the  evangelical 
forces  in  Holland.  In  him,  also,  the  conservative  friends  of  the  Bible 
everywhere  find  a  most  intelligent  and  able  coadjutor.  This  is  the  more 
significant  and  gratifying  from  the  fact  that  his  early  education  was  amid 
the  .stifling  agnosticism  of  Ilollaml’s  uni ver.sity  life,  and  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Kuenen.  But,  through  deep  religious  experiences  and  close  as¬ 
sociation  in  his  early  pastorates  with  spiritual -minded  Christians,  he  was 
brought  out  into  the  clearer  light  of  evangelical  truth. 

The  present  treatise  deals  with  fundamental  principles,  and  is  liased 
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upon  a  definition  of  cyclopedia  somewhat  different  from  that  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  According  to  hitn,  “Theological  Encyclopedia  con¬ 
sists  in  the  scientific  itivestigation  of  the  organic  nature  and  relations  of 
theology  in  itself  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  organism  of  science  ” 
(p.  54). 

The  volume  contains  a  discussion  (i)  of  the  Nature  and  Limits  of  En- 
cycloi^edia;  (2)  of  the  Organism  of  Science;  and  (3)  of  the  Conception, 
Regulative  Principle,  Methwl,  Organism,  and  History  of  Theology.  The 
range  of  the  author’s  scholarship  is  wide;  his  knowledge  of  details,  mi¬ 
nute;  his  style,  clear,  and  full  of  interesting  illustration;  while  his  rea¬ 
soning  carries  one  forward  with  irresistible  force.  We  have  space  to  no¬ 
tice  but  tw’o  or  three  illu.strations  of  his  positions  and  argument. 

With  great  clearness  he  brings  out  the  fact  that  faith  is  not  peculiar  to 
religion,  but  is  a  prerequisite  of  all  inductive  science.  What,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  would  those  who  insist  upon  setting  up  impracticable  standards  of 
evidence  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life  do  with  the  following: — 

“  Even  with  reference  to  your  own  past,  you  do  not  doubt  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  woman  whom  you  loved  as  mother  was  your  mother,  and 
that  the  man  whom  you  addressed  by  the  name  of  father  was  your  fa¬ 
ther.  You  have  not  observed  your  conception  and  your  birth.  Equally 
unable  are  you  to  prove  them.  And  yet  when  there  is  no  special  cau.se 
to  make  doubt  compulsory^  every  child  lives  in  the  glad  assurance  of 
having  its  real  father  and  mother.  And  herein  lies  the  starting-point  of 
the  power  and  right  of  tradition^  which,  though  frequently  mixed  up 
with  mistake  and  falsehood,  in  itself  forms  the  natural  tie  which  binds 
our  consciousness  to  the  past,  and  so  liljerates  it  from  the  limitations  of 
the  present”  (p.  143). 

Upon  the  que.stion  of  the  relation  of  the  Scriptures  to  theological 
knowledge,  the  author  is  remarkably  clear,  and  his  discussions  are  mo.st 
timely.  While  maintaining  that  only  the  regenerate  can  have  full  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence 
is  essential  to  its  proper  interpretation,  he  does  not  thereby  l>elittle,  but 
rather  magnifies,  the  importance  of  Scripture.  “Only,  however  many- 
sided  and  incisive  this  constant  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  Ije,  it 
brings  no  new  content,  ...  no  increased  supply  of  material,  no  en¬ 
largement  of  the  substance  of  the  knowle<lge  of  God.  A  believer  of  the 
nineteenth  century  knows  much  more  than  a  lieliever  of  the  tenth  or 
third  century  could  know,  but  that  additional  knowledge  is  ever  dug 
from  the  selfsame  gold-mine;  and  that  former  generations  stood  behind 
in  wealth  of  knowledge,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact,  that  in  tho.se 
times  the  working  of  the  mine  was  not  so  far  advanced.  .  .  .  With  the 
fuller  development  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  the  increase  of  in¬ 
sight  into  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  keeps  equal  step.  But  however  far 
this  increase  of  knowledge  may  proceed  in  the  future,  it  will  never  l>e 
able  to  draw  its  material  from  any  other  source  than  from  the  Holy 
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Scripture.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  for  the  several  nations  also, 
and  for  the  individuals  among  these  nations,  the  rule  remains  valid  that 
the  substance  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
special  ))rincij>ium,  is  identical  with  the  I loly  Scripture"  (j)p,  402-403). 

The  inclusiveness  of  the  author’s  title  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  in 
dealing  with  the  instruments,  factors,  and  forms  of  inspiration  we  have 
really  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  whole  of  that  important  subject. 
Ul^oii  the  questions  relating  to  it,  he  maintains  a  strong,  conservative  ]x»- 
sition.  His  treatment  of  the  difficult  quotations  of  the  Ohl  Testament  in 
the  New  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  deserving  of  careful  attention. 
We  close  by  quoting  his  remarks  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  these. 

“The  citation  from  rsiilm  xl.  6  in  Hebrew  x.  5  may  still  further  ex¬ 
plain  this.  .  .  .  The  only  correct  translation  is:  ^line  ears  hast  thou 
<ligged,  in  the  sense  of  opened,  i.e.  Thou  hast  prejiared  me  for  the  service 
of  obedience.  Tor  this  thought  the  exjrression  ‘  a  body  hast  thou  pre¬ 
pared  me’  would  do  just  as  well,  after  the  rule  of  the  ‘whole  for  the 
part.’  If  my  thumb  is  hurt,  I  can  vise  three  forms  of  exiiression:  my 
thumb  is  wounded,  my  finger 'ws  wounded,  or  my  hand  is  hurt.  Tor  the 
jirejiaration  of  the  ear  can  be  put:  the  jireparation  of  the  body;  provided 
both  are  taken  in  the  sense  that  this,  jihysico-symbolically,  jioints  to 
sjdritual  obedience,  which  is  also  to  be  accomplished  in  outward  things. 
That  in  Heb.  x.  5,  body  is  taken  in  this  sense  appears  from  verse  9, 
where  the  exegesis  from  T.s.  xl.  7  is  used:  ‘  I<o,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,’ 
i.e.  to  obey.  And  that  it  is  intended  as  the  actual  exjdanation  of  the  ‘a 
body  hast  thou  ])rej)ared  me,’ aj)t)ears  from  the  additional  words:  ‘He 
taketh  away  the  first  (the  burnt  offerings  and  offerings  for  sin;  that  He 
may  establish  the  second  (the  conqilete  sacrifice  of  obedience).’  The 
atoning  act  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  I.13’  not  in  the  crucifixion  of  His  Ixxly  by 
itself,  but  in  His  <tv7/ to  obey;  as  it  is  expressly  stated  in  verse  10:  by 
which  will  'not  by  which  body;  we  have  been  sandilical.  The  question 
whether  the  following,  ‘through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,’ 
does  not  refer  back  to  the  body  in  verse  5,  can  never  be  answered  with 
certainty.  Tven  if  this  inference  is  accepted,  it  can  never  follow  from 
this  that  in  verse  5  the  incarnation,  i.e.  the  providing  of  the  body  for  His 
.self-sacrifice,  is  meant.  Rather  the  contrary;  for  the  exegesis  which,  as 
we  saw,  makes  verse  9  follow  immediately  ujioii  verse  <S,  affirms  the  op¬ 
posite.  The  undeniable  fault  in  the  translation,  or  at  least  in  the  copies, 
lent  itself  easily  to  ex])ress,  nevertheless,  the  original  meaning  of  the  first 
author  in  Ps.  xl.  6,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  a  Greek  copy 
this  Greek  reading  does  not  need  to  be  changed  necessarily  to  the  letter 
according  to  the  Hebrew  requirement,  but  can  be  taken  as  being  equal 
in  sense  and  thought  to  the  original.  This  would  have  been  indeed  un- 
lawfid  in  common  (juotation  by  another,  but  offers  not  the  least  difficulty 
since  the  auctor  primarius  of  Ps.  xl.  and  Heb.  x.  is  one  and  the  same" 
(pp.  451-452). 
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BiBLiCAi.  Apocai.yptics:  a  Study  of  the  Most  Notable  Revelations  of 

God  and  of  Christ  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  By  Mir.TON  S.  Tkrry, 

I). I).,  Professor  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  8vo.  Pp.  513.  New 

York:  Katon  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  1898.  $3.00. 

The  pre.sent  ini])ortant  treatise  is  a  .second  instalment  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  of  the  author  to  write  out  his  views  in  extenso  upon  biblical 
hermeneutics,  biblical  apocalyptics,  and  biblical  dogmatics.  The  high 
favor  with  which  the  first  of  these  volumes,  published  fourteen  years 
ago,  is  .still  hehl,  can  but  be  prophetic  also  of  the  reception  which  is  to 
be  given  to  this  second  volume.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  learned, 
thorough,  and  helpful  discussions  in  biblical  interpretation  which  have 
been  written  in  recent  times.  The  author  u.ses  the  word  “Apocalypse” 
as  nearly  synonymous  with  Revelation,  and  brings  into  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  all  those  portions  of  the  Bible  in  which  a  direct  effort  is  made 
to  engraft  the  ineffable  thoughts  of  the  Creator  respecting  l)oth  the  origin 
and  tl'iC  end  of  things,  and  concerning  the  eternal  significance  of  human 
history,  uj)on  human  figures  of  .si)eech.  “  The  biblical  apocalypses, 
therefore,  are  tho.se  sacred  books  and  portions  of  IxKrks  which  contain 
revelations  or  di.sclosures  of  Go<P.s  views  of  things.  They  unfold  a  con¬ 
cept  of  the  world  aiid  of  man  ...  as  they  appear  before  the  throne  of 
Gou”  (p.  12). 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  language  must  be  greatly  strained 
in  the  effort  to  make  it  contain  these  higher  thoughts  of  God,  which  are 
as  far  above  our  thoughts  as  his  ways  are  alx)ve  our  ways.  In  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  apocalyp.ses.  Dr.  Terry  has  correctly  brought  back  into 
prominence  the  necessary  symbolism  of  the  language  used  to  convey  the 
higher  thoughts  of  revelation.  He  thus  regards  the  fir.st  chapter  of  (ien- 
esis  as  an  ajjocalypse  in  which  he  would  pay  little  attention  to  the  con¬ 
formity  of  the  figures  to  the  actual  facts,  ami  regards,  as  of  no  signifi¬ 
cance  whatever,  the  capacity  of  the  chapter  to  be  brought  into  literal 
harmony  with  the  revelations  of  modern  science.  We  are  sorry,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see,  that,  in  dealing  with  those  eminent  geologists  who  have  as¬ 
serted  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  .statements  in  Genesis  and 
the  facts  of  science  as  recently  interpreted,  he  uses  language  which  is 
both  unwarrantefl  and  self-convicting.  To  speak  of  such  efforts  as  those 
of  Professor  Hitchcock  as  “  pomix)Us  claims”  (p.  43)  is  to  forget  the  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  of  dogmatism  which  j)ervades  his  own  writing  throughout 
the  book.  One  would  scarcely  suppose,  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume, 
that  there  could  be  a  shadow  of  a  <loubt  about  the  correctness  of  any  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  the  author.  This,  however,  is  in  our  opinion  nothing 
more  than  a  rhetorical  fault;  for,  in  the  main,  we  lx;lieve  that  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  true  interjjretation  of  most  of  the  many  jrortions  of  Scripture 
which  are  brought  umler  treatment. 

Interest  especially  centers  in  his  treatment  of  the  Gospel  Apocalypses 
andoftheApocalyp.se  of  John.  With  great  clearness  of  reasoning  he 
shows  that  the  discourses  of  Christ,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  concerning 
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the  “einl  of  the  world,”  are,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  recorded  in  Mark, 
the  best  authenticated  words  of  Christ  which  we  have.  Ihit  he  views 
them  as  relatiiij'  entirely  to  events  of  the  apostolic  age.  He  is  not  ready 
to  allow  any  reference  in  them  to  a  future  judgment,  maintaining  that 
the  symlK>lism  is  simply  expressive  of  the  magnitude  of  the  events  of  that 
age  when  seen  in  the  light  of  their  etermd  significance. 

The  Apocalypsct  of  John  is  treated  with  great  fullness,  occupying  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages;  being,  indeed,  a  continuous  commentary  upon 
the  entire  lxx>k,  to  which  the  previous  part  of  the  volume  maybe  regard¬ 
ed  as  intro<luction.  He  maintains,  with  great  cogency,  the  unity  of  the 
l)ook,  and  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  John;  but  assigns  to  it  an 
early  date — just  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  arguments 
for  this  view  and  the  answers  to  the  objections  are  presented  with  con¬ 
vincing  clearness  and  skill.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  book  he  main¬ 
tains,  however,  that  its  direct  reference  is  solely  to  the  events  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  culminating  in  that  of  their 
capital  city,  Jerusiilem.  He  defends  with  great  skill  the  theory  that  the 
numlxjr  666  in  chapter  xiii.  18  refers  to  Nero,  and  maintains  that  the 
millennium  has  already  begun.  ”  The  thousand  years  is  to  be  under- 
st(X)d  as  a  symbolical  number,  denoting  a  long  period.  It  is  a  round 
number,  but  stands  for  an  indefinite  period,  an  ajon  whose  duration  it 
woidd  be  a  folly  to  attempt  to  compute.  Its  beginning  dates  from  the 
great  catastrophe  of  this  book,  the  fall  of  the  my.stic  Babylon.  It  is  the 
a;on  which  o])ens  with  the  going  forth  of  the  great  Conqueror  of  xix.  ii- 
16,  and  continues  until  he  shall  have  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet 
(i  Cor.  XV.  25).  It  is  the  same  period  as  that  required  for  the  stone  ot 
Daniel’s  ])rophecy  (Dan.  ii.  35)  to  fill  the  earth,  and  the  mustard  seed  of 
Jesus’  parable  to  consummate  its  world-wide  growth  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32). 
How  long  the  King  of  kings  will  continue  his  battle  against  evil  and  de¬ 
fer  the  last  decisive  blow,  when  Satan  shall  be  ‘  loosed  for  a  little  time,’ 
no  man  can  even  approximately  judge.  It  may  require  a  million  years” 
(P-  450. 

Christianity  and  Anti-Chrlstianity  in  tiikir  ITnal  Conpi.ict. 

By  Samuki.  J.  Andrkw.s,  author  of  "The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the 

Karth,”  ”  God’s  Revelations  of  Himself  to  Men,”  ”  Some  Thoughts 

on  Christian  Unity.”  8vo.  Pp.  xxii,  356.  New  York  and  London: 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1898.  $2.00. 

The  learned  author  of  the  most  valuable  Life  of  Christ  which  has  been 
written,  has,  in  the  present  volume,  unfolded  with  gre.at  ability  and  so¬ 
briety  his  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  teachings  concerning  the  future 
of  the  kingdom  of  (io<l  on  earth.  He  believes  that  “the  Antichrist”  is 
yet  to  come,  and  that  the  present  age  is  rapidly  preparing  the  way  for 
him,  but  he  keeps  judiciously  aloof  from  fixing  any  time  for  the  setting 
up  of  Christ’s  millennial  reign.  Altogether  the  author  presents  the  most 
plausible  premillennial  argument  which  we  have  seen.  Of  special  inter- 
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est  is  his  representations  of  the  tendencies  of  our  day  preparing  the  way 
for  Antichrist.  In  his  opinion,  these  are  specially  pronounced  in  the 
prevailing  pantheistic  philosophy  of  the  times,  and  in  the  deification  of 
humanity  to  which  certain  forms  of  evolution  lead.  Justly  we  think  the 
author  insists  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  immanence  in  man,  which  is 
pushed  to  the  front  with  such  vigor  by  the  advocates  of  “the  new  theol¬ 
ogy,’’  does  not  radically  differ  from  pantheism.  lie  is,  however,  willing 
to  grant  that  the  adoption  of  pantheistic  views  by  the  advocates  of  the 
new  theology  is  unconscious,  the  doctrine  being  covered  up  by  a  vague¬ 
ness  of  expression  which  defies  all  efforts  to  understand  its  phrases. 

Another  phase  of  this  new  theology  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  Maurice 
and  his  followers,  who  ascribe  a  human  element  to  God,  asserting  that 
the  Incarnation  is  not  “  the  assumption  of  a  new,  created  humanity,  but 
merely  the  revelation  of  that  which  the  Son  already  possessed.  And  this 
revelation  w’as  made  by  the  taking  of  a  mortal  Ixxly,  thus  bringing  His 
Divine  humanity  under  certain  limitations’’  (p.  152).  Theobject  of  this 
incarnation  was  merely  “to  show  men  that  the  eternal  Divine-humanity 
possessed  by  the  Son  is  theirs  as  their  birthright’’  (p.  153).  These  and 
many  other  speculative  tendencies  are,  according  to  our  author,  encour¬ 
aging  a  pride  of  heart  which  is  fatal  to  Christian  belief.  In  the  words  of 
an  evolutionist,  “  ‘  Divinity  is  humanity  raised  to  its  «th  power.  .  .  .  The 
individual  man  is  partly  the  animal  from  whom  we  have  come,  and  part¬ 
ly  the  God  who  is  coming  into  him  ’ ’’ (p.  166).  “  Where  this  spirit  of 

pride  prevails,  it  is  idle  to  preach  the  offense  of  the  Cross.  To  say  that 
man  is  a  sinner  and  needs  a  Saviour,  is  pessimism,  and  offensive;  to  say 
that  he  is  a  god,  is  optimism’’  (p.  167).  The  author  further,  and  with 
much  reason,  laments  the  lo.ss  of  faith  which  is  coming  alx)ut  through 
the  pantheistic  and  agnostic  views  of  modern  literary  criticism  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  through  the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  modern  science.  In  the 
same  strain  he  deals  with  the  shortcomings  of  mcwlern  literature,  and 
with  the  socialistic  theories  of  the  day.  The  whole  discussion  is  worthy 
of  being  highly  commended  to  those  who  take  a  purely  optimistic  view 
of  the  world.  The  prevalence  of  these  tendencies  and  the  increased  op¬ 
portunities  for  organization  afforded  by  modern  discoveries  are  believed 
by  the  author  to  lie  rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  “  a  pantheistic  revolu¬ 
tion,’’  in  which  some  one  man  .shall  for  a  short  season  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  these  forces,  and  rule  not  so  much  because  of  his  superior  ability, 
as  l)ecause  he  comes  to  l)e  the  proper  representative  of  the  prevailing 
pantheistic  tendencies  to  glorify  man  and  exalt  him  in  place  of  divinity. 

Thk  Making  of  THK  Sf.rmon.  For  the  Class-room  and  the  Study.  By 
T.  Harwood  Fattison,  I*rofes.sor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theolo¬ 
gy  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  i2mo.  Pp.  392.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  1898.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  admirable  treatise  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  It 
is  admirable  for  its  full  and  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the  topics  con- 
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sidered;  for  its  clear  style  and  excellent  arrangement;  for  its  ample 
learning, — seen  in  its  wealth  of  anecdote,  homiletic  allusion,  and  illus¬ 
tration;  and  for  the  literary  skill  with  which  it  invests  a  subject,  cotn- 
nionly  reckoned  dull  and  dry,  with  a  deep  and  genuine  interest.  The 
iKKjk  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  its  kind.  We  do  not  re- 
memljer  any  treatise  on  homiletics  more  readable,  or  better  fitted  for  its 
purpo.se  of  giving  in.struction,  in  a  pleasing  and  effective  manner,  in  the 
class-room  and  the  study. 

The  book  consists  of  twenty-three  chapters.  The  first  answers  the 
question,  “  What  is  Preaching?”  l*ive  are  «levote«l  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Text;  three,  to  the  Theme;  three,  to  the  Parts  of  the  Sermon;  .six, 
to  Rhetorical  Ivlements  in  the  Sermon;  four,  to  the  Delivery  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon;  an«l  the  last  one,  to  the  Preacher  and  his  Hearer.  ICach  of  these 
subjects  is  discussed  with  a  fullness  and  particularity  that  leave  little  to 
lie  desired  by  the  learner  or  the  teacher  who  uses  it  for  a  manual  of  in¬ 
struction. 

But  the  volume  has  a  more  general  and  deeper  interest  than  ])ertains 
to  a  mere  manual  of  instruction.  Becau.se  of  the  literary  .skill  shown  in 
its  composition,  and  the  wit  and  wi.sdom  with  which  it  is  enriched  both 
by  the  author’s  own  thought  and  the  wealth  of  thought  borrowed  from 
others,  whose  notable  sayings  he  has  quoted  in  illustration  of  his  theme, 
the  book  may  be  fairly  reckoned  a  choice  work  of  literature.  Its  inter¬ 
est  is  like  that  of  an  attractive  volume  of  e.s.says  upon  the  preacher’s  of¬ 
fice  and  work.  It  will  be  read,  therefore,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  not 
only  by  theological  students,  and  young  ministers,  but  by  the  whole 
mini.sterial  profession  aiul  by  the  laity.  The  attraction  of  a  good  story, 
when  to  the  {Kniit,  is  something  that  almost  everybody  feels  and  enjoys. 
This  book  contains  many  such, — brief,  .apt,  and  happily  told.  Prom 
many  examples  that  might  be  given,  we  give  the  following  con¬ 

tained  in  one  paragrajdi:  In  enforcement  of  his  own  strong  condemna¬ 
tion  of  what  he  calls  ”  impronii)tu  jjreaching,”  the  author  .says:  “Chal¬ 
mers  called  such  pre.aching  ‘a  mere  gurgle  of  syllables’;  and  when  a 
lady  praised  an  impromptu  i)reacher  to  .Vrchbi.shop  Magee,  saying,  ‘  Oh, 
what  a  .saint  in  the  pulpit !  ’  his  retort  was,  ‘  Ami,  oh,  what  a  martyr  in 
the  pew  !  ’  ”  Lest  the  enqhiness  of  such  preaching  were  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident,  ami  to  hold  up  to  scorn  the  foolish  vanity  which  usually 
characterizes  .such  a  preacher,  the  author  immediately  follows  up  this 
story  with  still  another  story:  “  My  Lord,”  a  clergyman  once  boasted  to 
his  bishop^  “  when  I  go  uj)  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  I  never  know  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  sermon  ”  ;  and  the  bishop  answered  him,  “No,  and  I  hear 
that  your  congregation  does  not  when  you  come  down.” 

Professor  Pattison  manifestly  has  himself  a  high  ideal  of  the  preach¬ 
er’s  office  and  work,  and  he  aims  in  this  lK>ok  so  to  speak  of  them  that 
all  who  read  it  may  highly  conceive  of  them.  In  this  aim  he  is  success¬ 
ful.  Preaching,  as  he  instructs  us  to  think  of  it,  is  no  light  or  easy  mat- 
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ter.  It  is  a  serious,  earnest  business,  demanding  from  those  who  would 
succeed  or  excel  in  it  good  powers  of  mind  well-trained  and  wholly  con¬ 
centrated  on  their  work  umler  the  imjjulse  of  a  consecrated  heart.  It  is 
too  serious  to  |)ermit  juggling  with  Bible  texts,  to  make  them  teach  what 
they  do  not  really  mean,  and  Uxj  earnest  to  allow  the  preacher  to  play 
the  jester  in  the  pulpit. 

Of  such  juggling  he  gives  some  amusing  examples.  One,  where  the 
preacher  attempted  to  found  the  doctrine  of  immersion  on  the  text, 
“The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land,”  when  bliml  zeal  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  doctrine,  or  “ignorance,”  as  our  author  charitably  sup])oses, 
“led  to  his  getting  hold  of  the  wrong  turtle.”  Another,  where  the 
preacher  addressing  journalists  took  for  his  text,  “They  could  not  come 
nigh  unto  him  because  of  the Such  a  use  of  the  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  author  justly  condemns  as  “  unpanlonable.”  Texts  so  used  are 
denominated,  “accommodated  texts,”  and  because  they  are  liable  to  be 
abused.  Professor  Pattison  says,  “  It  is  better  as  a  rule  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  accommodate*!  texts.  They  dishonor  Scripture,”  etc.  They  of¬ 
fend  and  disgust  also  serious  minds,  and  rob  the  preacher’s  message  of 
its  authority  and  spiritual  power.  The  author’s  views  upon  this  particu¬ 
lar  point  are  well  summarized  in  the  following  words  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  his  lK>ok:  “Avoid  all  flippancy,  jesting,  and  trifling.  Covet 
the  ‘  blood  earnestness  ’  which  characterized  Ihinyan  and  Whitefield, 
jonathan  P'dwards  and  Thomas  Chalmers.  .  .  .  Thus  will  you  belong  to 
the  last  of  the  three  classes  into  which  Archbishop  Magee  divided 
preachers:  First,  the  preacher  you  cannot  listen  to;  second,  the  preacher 
you  can  listen  to;  third,  the  preacher  you  cannot  help  listening  to.” 

Other  particular  excellencies  besides  those  that  have  been  named  are: 
(1)  pach  chapter  is  prefaced  with  a  clear,  careful  summary  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  by  which  the  student  or  reader  will  be  able  both  to  forecast  and  re¬ 
view  its  .substance;  (2)  An  unusually  full  and  complete  Index  at  the 
end.  By  the  aid  of  this  the  reader  can  turn  readily  to  anything  that  has 
especially  attracted  his  attention  in  the  perusal  of  the  book;  (3)  Its  mi¬ 
nute  and  valuable  practical  suggestions.  By  means  of  these  a  man  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  piety  could  train  himself  without  any  other  instruction  to 
lie  an  effective  preacher,  or  could  improve  his  preaching  in  case  he  has 
grown  careless  and  ineffective.  In  his  Preface  the  author  sjiys  of  his 
book:  “  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  .some  mini.sters  who  have  not 
taken  a  seminary  course;  and  al.so  to  many  more  whose  cla.ss-room  w’ork, 
receding  year  by  year,  threatens  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  by  the  pres.sure 
of  many  duties  needing  their  imnjediate  attention,  to  become  a  faint  and 
ineffectual  memory,  .  .  .  No  man  is  in  greater  danger  of  becoming 
formal — I  will  not  say  fossilized — than  is  the  ordinary  preacher.  .  .  . 
One  cure  for  this  ...  he  may  find  in  frequently  reviewing  his  course 
and  revising  his  metho<ls.  .  .  .  ‘Still  learning,’  the  brave  words  with 
which  Michael  Angelo  in  extreme  old  age  faced  the  snows  of  a  Roman 
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winter  in  order  that  he  nii^^ht  study  afresh  the  lines  of  the  Colosseum, 
niay  well  be  the  motto  of  all  true  workers,  of  ourselves  among  the  rest.” 

This  was  notably  the  way  the  late  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  kept  himself 
uj)  to  his  high  standard  of  excellence.  lie  read,  he  said  in  his  latter 
years,  every  new  treatise  in  homiletics  that  appeared.  There  is  no 
”  dead  line  ”  for  such  a  minister.  He  grows  better  and  better  to  the  end, 
uniting  the  wis<lom  of  increasing  experience  with  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  the  dignity  of  age.  A.  H.  Currikr. 

Thk  Psai.ms  and  THKir  Story:  A  Study  of  the  Psalms  as  related  to  Old 
Testament  History.  With  a  Preliminary  Study  of  Hebrew  Poetry  and 
Music,  by  Wiij.iAM  }\.  Barton,  D.D.  Vol.  I.--P'rom  thk  Exodus 
tothkExii.k.  Vol.  H. — Prom  thk  I^xii.k  to  thk  Advknt.  Pp. 
xii,  249  and  viii,  267.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $2.50. 

These  volumes  will  prove  very  serviceable  to  all  classes  of  readers. 
They  are  the  pro<luct  of  long-continued,  careful  study  by  an  active  pas¬ 
tor  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  popular  needs,  and  rare  facility  of 
literary  expression.  While  evidently  familiar  with  the  latest  critical  dis¬ 
cussion,  Dr.  Barton  has  not  lost  his  balance,  and  is  not  carried  away  by 
every  gust  of  criticism.  He  ascribes  Psalm  xc.  to  Moses,  and  thirty 
psalms  to  David.  Only  twelve  of  the  psalms  is  he  ready  to  grant  to  the 
Macc.'ibean  age.  The  preliminary  chapters  upon  “The  Use  of  Music  in 
Worship,”  “Hebrew  Poetry,”  “  P.salms  outside  the  Psalter,”  “Literary 
Eeatures  of  the  P.salter,”  “The  Value  and  Method  of  Critical  Study,” 
and  “  Authors  of  the  Psalms,’’  are  full  of  interesting  facts  and  of  spright¬ 
ly  but  judicious  discussion. 

La  CoMi'osiTioN  DKS  KvANr.ii,K.s.  Par  Edouard  Rokhrich.  Pp.  518. 
Paris.  1897. 

The  author  discusses  each  of  the  four  Gospels  separately,  describing 
its  characteristics  and  making  a  detailefl  comparison  of  its  subject-mat¬ 
ter  with  that  of  the  others.  He  regards  Mark’s  Gospel  as  the  oldest  of 
the  four,  and  maintains  that  it  was  not  preceded  by  a  Proto-Mark.  It 
is  a  compilation  of  Peter’s  memoirs,  of  sentences  and  dialogues  collected 
by  Mark  among  churches  both  within  and  without  Palestine,  and  of  a 
passion  narration  current  among  the  churches.  The.se  were  written 
sources.  Mark  did  not  use  the  Matthew  Logia. 

Our  Matthew  and  Luke  are  ba.sed  chiefly  upon  the  I<ogia  and  current 
oral  tradition.  Some  of  their  narratives,  for  instance  those  of  the  Infan¬ 
cy,  may  have  been  current  in  written  form.  Paul  made  Luke  feel  the 
impf)rtance  of  the  Logia,  though  Paul  may  not  have  had  the  Logia  en¬ 
tire. 

The  author  does  not  discu.ss  other  theories,  but  contents  himself  with 
the  pre.sentation  of  his  own.  The  results  of  his  investigation  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  exceedingly  attractive,  intelligible  form,  which  makes  the 
work  a  good  introduction  to  the  .study  of  the  synoptic  problem. 
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RKCOIvI,^:cTIONS  OF  A  NONAGENARIAN  of  Life  in  New  England,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  and  New  York,  including  a  Mission  to  Great  Britain  in  Be¬ 
half  of  the  Southern  I'reedinen;  together  with  Scenes  in  California. 
By  Rev.  John  C.  Hoebrook,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp.  351.  Boston:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Holbrook,  in  his  long  and  useful  career,  is  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  capacity  of  the  native-born  American  to  adjust  himself  to 
changing  circumstances  and  to  perform  successful  work  in  a  variety  of 
occupations.  The  story  of  his  life  brings  clearly  to  view  the  most  im¬ 
portant  historical  movements  of  the  century  as  they  have  been  viewed 
and  participated  in  by  a  pure-minded,  unselfish  man  of  great  ability  and 
constant  hopefulness.  It  will  lie  of  profit  to  everyliody. 

The  Story  of  Oberi.in:  The  Institution,  the  Community,  the  Idea, 
the  Movement.  By  Rev.  Df.i.avan  L.  T/Eonard,  D.I).  Pp.  440.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1898.  $1.50. 

This  intensely  interesting  volume  furnishes  a  most  important  chapter 
in  the  general  history  of  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Oberlin  was  the  product  of  times  which  were  fermenting  with  all  sorts  of 
leaven.  By  rare  good  fortune  the  movement  was  guided  by  an  excep¬ 
tionally  able  class  of  men.  For  well-nigh  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
colony  and  college  have  continued  to  move  on  with  increasing  influence 
in  the  lines  projected  by  her  fonnder.s,  one  of  whom  (President  James  H. 
Fairchild)  has  continued  at  the  helm  during  the  entire  period.  The 
.special  value  of  Dr.  I^eonard’s  work  con.si.sts  in  his  .so  presenting  the  gen¬ 
eral  reformatory  movements  of  the  times  that  the  numerous  personal  ec¬ 
centricities  which  enliven  the  narrative  do  not  les.sen  our  appreciation  of 
tlie  great  earnestness  and  general  wisdom  of  the  movement.  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  found  to  be  very  instructive  and  interesting  not  only  to  the 
special  friends  of  Oberlin,  but  to  the  general  student  of  American  his¬ 
tory. 

The  Coming  Peopi.e.  By  Charles  F.  Doi.e.  i6mo.  Pp.  209.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  $1.25. 

Gladstone  and  Ingersoll  went  in  search  of  truth  between  the  covers  of 
the  Bible.  Ingersoll  found  in  this  great  garden  noxious  weeds  and 
poisons  and  the  mo.st  hateful  eccentricities  of  nature,  or  in  other  words 
immorality,  superstition,  credulity,  cruelty.  Gladstone  found  flowers  of 
fragrance  and  beauty,  the  divine  mind  speaking  in  the  language  of  chem¬ 
istry,  mathematics,  or  in  other  words,  love  and  faith  and  hope,  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  immortality  from  a  loving  Father  to  his  obedient  children.  The 
pessimist  discovers  what  he  is  looking  for,  the  optimist  finds  ground  for 
his  hope  and  his  faith.  Our  social  or  industrial  condition  likewise 
awakens  the  different  classes  of  minds  to  wails  of  anguish  or  roseate 
prophecies.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dole  is  an  optimist  from  deliberate  choice 
and  he  has  the  spirit  and  genius  to  discover  what  is  best  and  most  hope¬ 
ful  in  society  and  this  he  then  emphasizes.  He  writes  in  a  healthy  and 
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helpful  11100(1  in  a  most  cliarming  style  on  such  practical  themes  as  the 
problem  of  the  prosperous,  the  ideal  democracy,  possible  revolution,  the 
happy  life.  He  believes  that  goodness  must  yet  be  victorious,  for  faith 
in  the  unseen  demands  it. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  in  Chicago  to  find  an  ideal  democracy  shap¬ 
ing  practical  jiolitics  more  seriously  in  the  midst  of  political  corruption 
and  crime.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Dole  is  right  and  the  ideal  must  eventually 
find  its  fruitage  in  the  real,  for  the  alternative  is  atheism.  z.  .S.  H. 

Iij.iTSTRATivK  NoTKS:  .•\  (luide  io  the  Study  of  the  International  Sun- 
day-scho(d  Lessons,  with  Original  and  Selected  Comments,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Illustrative  Stories,  Practical  Applications,  Notes  on  P^astern 
Life,  Library,  References,  Maps,  Tables,  iMctures,  and  Diagrams.  IJy 
JivSSK  Lvman  IIiJKi.m.T and  Robkrt  RKMixc/roN  DoiiimTv.  Pj).  392. 
New  York:  Iviton  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings.  1S99.  $1.2^. 

This  volume  amply  maintains  the  high  excellence  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  Ncjtes  (d  the  authors’  in  j)revious  years.  The  illustrations 
are  abundant,  and  of  a  high  order;  while  the  maps  and  the  index  give 
to  the  v(ilume  a  permanent  as  well  as  a  temporary  value. 

Thk  I’RiNCii’f.KS  ok  ProtKSTantism:  An  Examination  of  the  Doctrinal 
DifTerences  between  the  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
(Handbooks  for  Rible  Classes  and  Private  Students.)  Hy  Rev.  J.  P. 
Lii.i.KY,  M.A.,  Arbroath.  Pp.  xii,  250.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  75  cents. 

An  excellent,  well-written,  compact,  and  handy  volume  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  deep  and  permanent  interest  to  the  intelligent  religious  public. 

Thkorfhs  ok  thk  Wii.i.  in  thk.  History  ok  Piiii.osoi'hy.  I5y  Arcih- 
HAi.i)  Ai.kxandicr.  i2mo.  Pp.  ix,  357.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  i<S(jS.  5*-5o. 

A  very  handy  and  well-wrought-out  statement  of  prevailing  theories  of 
the  will  from  Socrates  to  Lotze.  The  author  is  not  an  advocate,  but  a 
historian,  believing  that,  by  this  method,  he  is  helping  the  most  effect¬ 
ually  in  jireparing  the  way  for  “a  constructive  explanation  of  voluntary 
action  ”  (p.  v). 

Christian  SciKNCK  AND  its  Prohmcms.  Hy  J.  H.  R.atks,  Ph.M.  Pp. 
141.  New  York:  E  iton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  ^  Jennings.  1898. 

A  concise  and  really  profound  discussion  of  the  phihjsophical  princi¬ 
ples  perverted  by  the  advocates  of  Christian  science,  and  an  effective  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  preposterous  claims  jiut  forth  by  its  advocates. 

Thk  Probi.Kms  ok  Phii.osokhy:  An  Introduction  to  the  .Study  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  Hy  John  Grikr  Hibbkn,  Ph.D.,  Stuart  Professor  of  Logic 
in  Princeton  University.  121110.  Pp.  vii,  203.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  i<S98.  ^i.oo. 

A  brief  but  trustworthy  statement  of  the  main  problems  of  ])hilosophy. 
Beginners  and  ordinary  readers  will  find  it  most  convenient  and  helpful. 
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A  History  OF  THE  Bai*tists  in  the  Middee  States.  By  Henry  C. 
Vkhdkr,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Seniiiiary; 
author  of  “  A  Short  History  of  the  Baptists,”  ‘‘  The  Dawn  of  Christian¬ 
ity.”  121110.  Pp.  355.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  $1.25. 

The  growth  and  development  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  this  century  are  the  fruit  of  seed  sown  by  sublime  devotion 
and  incredible  toil  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century.  The  history 
of  this  devotion  is  effectively  told  in  this  volume,  and  is  as  much  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  that  of  our  material  growth  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  spiritual  is  higher  than  that  of  the  material. 

Ki.iJAii  AND  lii.iSHA,  Prophets  of  Israel.  (Bible  Class  Primers.)  By  the 
Rev.  Ronai.d  (i.  MACINTYRE,  B.D.,  Maxwelltown.  Pp.  112.  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Paper,  20  cents  net. 

A  model  biblical  biography  in  a  very  convenient  form. 

Human  Immortaeity.  Two  Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine.  By 
W’lEEiAM  James,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University,  and 
Ingersoll  Lecturer  for  1898.  161110.  Pp.  70.  Boston  and  New  York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1898.  |i.oo. 

This  charming  lecture  will  have  special  value  in  apologetics  for  the 
clearness  with  which  the  author  presents  the  jiossibility,  ”  that,  when  we 
think  of  the  law  that  thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  we  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  think  of  jiroductive  function  only;  7vc  are  entitled  also  to  con¬ 
sider  permissive  or  transmissive  function.  And  this  the  ordinary  psy- 
cho-])hysiologist  leaves  out  of  his  account”  (p.  15). 

OI.I)  Soirni  Li:aeekTS.  Kdited  by  Mr.  Kdwin  Mead.  Boston:  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Old  South  Work,  Old  South  Meeting-House,  Bo.stun;  5 
cents  each;  Jier  hundred. 

No.  89. — The  I'ounding  of  St.  Augustine,  1565  (24  pp.);  No.  91. — The 
rounding  of  Ouebec,  160S  (20  pji.);  No.  93. — Tlie  Settlement  of  London¬ 
derry,  N.  II.  (20pp.);  No.  95. — Pastorius’s  Description  of  Pennsylvania, 
I7<xj  (20  pp. ). 

P U  B L I C AT  10 NS  R  liC  E I V H D. 

AMERICAN  BAPTI:sT  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia. 

Gi.ADSTONE  AM)  OTHIvR  Addricsses.  By  Kerr  Boyce  TuPI'ER,  D.D., 
LI/.  D.  121110.  Pp.  266. 

Italy  and  the  Itaeian.s.  By  Oeorge  B.  Taylor,  D.D.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  441. 

Loni';  Point:  A  Sunimer  Ouiiiig.  By  Grace  Livingston  Hill,  author 
of  ”  In  the  Way,”  etc.  121110.  Pp.  320.  ;j^i.5o. 

The  Story  of  Johniki.n.  By  Beth  Day.  Illustrated  by  P/EIZABETH 
M.  Haeeowiu.E.  121110.  Pp.  72.  so  cents. 

Two  Lirri.E  Every  day  Polks.  By  Cari.  Poster.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  M.  IIaeeovveee.  121110.  Pp.  113.  60  cents. 

Ward  Hill,  the  Senior.  By  P>e:re;tt  T.  To.mlinson,  author  of 
“Ward  Hill  at  Weston,”  ”  Guanling  the  Border,”  Tecumseh’s  Young 
Braves,”  “Three  Young  Continentals,”  “  Washington’s  Young  Aids,” 
etc.  121110.  Pp.  360.  1 1. 25. 
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A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON.  New  York. 

Thk  Story  ok  John  G.  Paton,  told  for  Young  Folks;  or,  Thirty  Years 
ainon}'  South  Sea  Cannibals.  By  the  Rev.  Jamks  PaTon,  B.A.  New 
Copyright  Edition,  with  Two  New  Chapters  and  Forty-five  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  James  Finnkmore.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  404.  $1.00. 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.MPANY.  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  Making  and  the  Unmaking  of  the  Preacher:  Lectures  on  the 
Lyman  Beecher  Foundation,  Yale  University,  1898.  By  William 
Jewk;tt  Tucker,  Presi«leiit  of  Dartmouth  College.  161110.  Pp.  224. 

•  $1.50. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

History  of  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Adolfh  Harnack,  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  University,  and  F'ellow  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by 
Neil  Buchanan.  Volume  IV.  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  353. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Paul,  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher.  By  Orello 
Cone,  D.D.,  author  of  “  Gospel -Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity,” 
“The  Gospel  and  its  Earliest  Interpretations,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xii, 
475.  I2.00. 

The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D. 
(Princeton,  Harvard,  Yale),  LL.D.  (Union),  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church 
in  New  York.  Sixth  Fklition  revised,  with  a  New  Preface.  i2mo. 
Pp.  xxvi,  329.  $1.25. 

OLIPHANT  ANDER50N  &  PERRIER,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Other  Pa¬ 
pers.  By  the  Rev.  A.  WELCH,  Minister  Fhneritus,  Whitevale  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow.  i2mo.  Pp.  vii,  214. 

THE  PILGRIM  PRESS,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1899. 
By  the  Monday  Club.  Twenty-fourth  Series.  Pp.  viii,  388.  1898. 

I1.25. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OP  PUBLICATION,  Philadelphia. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Semitic  and  Old  Testament  History  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  With  many  new  Maps  and  Original  Maps 
and  Plans,  and  Amply  Illustrated.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  802.  |2.oo. 

FLEMING  H.  REYELL  COMPANY,  New  York,  Chicano,  Toronto. 

Jkru.Salf:m  the  Holy:  A  Brief  History  of  Ancient  Jerusalem;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Modern  City  and  its  Conditions — Political,  Religious, 
and  Social.  By  Edwin  Sherman  Wallace,  late  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  for  Palestine.  With  Fifteen  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Four  Maps.  8vo.  Pp.  359.  $1.50. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  New  York. 

Questions  and  An.swers  about  the  Bible:  A  Handbook  of  Bible 
Study  for  Schools  and  Classes,  and  for  Private  Reading.  By  the  Rev. 
Albi;rt  Wellman  Hitchcock,  Newburyport,  Mass.  i2mo.  Pp.  i54- 
cents. 
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Thk  sudden  death  of  Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett,  at  his  home  in  Hanover, 
N.  II.,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  removes  one  of  the  most  valued  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Bibijothkca  Sacra,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
active  forces  which  have  been  effective  in  directing  theological,  education¬ 
al,  and  sociological  movements  in  America  during  the  last  half-century. 
The  barest  record  of  his  life’s  work  is  a  lesson  in  itself. 

He  was  born  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Noveml)er  25,  1817,  thus  falling  but 
a  few  days  short  of  attaining  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one.  But  that  his 
mental  vigor  had  not  in  the  least  failed  is  manifest  in  the  articles  from 
his  pen  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Bibi.ioTheca  Sacra,  one 
of  the  briefest  of  which  is  in  the  present  number;  while  another,  a  lengthy 
and  able  review  of  Rupprecht’s  “  Des  Riithsels  Lbsung,”  received  just 
before  his  death,  is  reserved  for  the  April  number.  As  illustrating  his 
activity,  we  quote  from  one  of  his  last  letters  (October  18):  “  As  my  re¬ 

cent  volume,”  he  writes,  “  was  simply  on  the  Veracity  oi  the  Hexateuch, 

I  have  some  notion  of  following  it  with  the  Authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  to  see  if  I  can’t  make  a  more  satisfactory  and  portable  one  than 
Rupprecht  has  done.” 

Dr.  Bartlett  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Colcord  and  Eleanor  Pettengill 
Bartlett,  and  a  de.scendant  of  the  eighth  generation  of  Richard  Bartlett, 
who  came  from  England  to  Newbury,  N.  H.,  in  1635.  His  ancestors  on 
his  mother’s  side  came  to  Newbury  from  Yorkshire  in  1640.  His  grand¬ 
parents  on  both  sides  were  among  the  earlier  settlers  of  Salisbury,  and 
his  father  was  during  more  than  sixty  years  a  trader  in  that  town. 

Dr.  Bartlett  prepared  for  college  at  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H., 
and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1836,  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  He  was  during  two  years  principal  of  the  Caledonia  County  gram¬ 
mar  school  in  Peacham,  Vt.,  and  the  next  year,  when  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  became  an  instructor  at  Dartmouth.  He  then  spent 
three  years  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
1842. 

In  1843  he  liegan  his  pastoral  life  with  the  Congregational  church  of 
Monsou,  Mass. 

In  1846  he  became  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Western  Re¬ 
serve  College,  Ohio,  and  resigned  in  1852  to  liecome  pastor  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Street  Congregational  Church  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  In  March,  1857, 
he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  New  England  Church  in  Chicago,  and 
was  the  same  year  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  then  about  to  open,  l)eginning  his  work 
there  in  1858,  and  organizing  the  first  curriculum  of  the  institution.  This 
professorship  he  filled  for  nineteen  years,  meanwhile  preaching  in  neigh- 
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t)oriiig  towns  and  forming  many  churches,  besides  being  associate  editor 
of  religious  publications. 

During  this  perifxi  he  was  offered  and  declined  the  presidency  of  Ver¬ 
mont  University  and  a  j)rofessorship  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
He  finally  accepted  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1877,  and 
hehl  that  position  until  1892,  when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits. 

He  had  spent  many  months  traveling  in  Kurope  and  up  the  Nile,  and 
conducted  investigations  through  Sinai,  obtaining  data  for  his  biblical 
works. 

He  was  the  author  of  “Sketches  and  Missions”  (1866);  “Life  and 
Death  Internal  ”  (1872);  “  I'rom  h'gypt  to  Palestine”  (1879);  “Sources 
of  History  in  the  Pentateuch  ”( 1883);  “  Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch” 
(1897;;  and  frequently  contributed  to  the  North  American  A*eview,\h^ 
Forum,  Princeton  Review,  Ihni.ioTiU'X'A  Sacra,  and  Nezv  Englander, 
beside  frequent  contributions  to  religious  new.sj)apers. 

I'or  thirty-seven  years  he  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Hoard  of  Missions;  and  for  fifteen  years  was  i)resident  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  had  been  repeatedly  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  settling  many  ecclesiastical  difficulties. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth  College, 
and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  both  Princeton  and  Dartmouth. 

I  Ms  theological  position  was  defined  in  the  following  felicitous  .state¬ 
ment;  “  I  am  in  substantial  accord  with  the  modified  Calvinism  of  New 
lingland,  as  rej^resented  by  Andover  Seminary  in  the  time  of  Woods, 
Stuart,  11.  H.  Ivl wards,  and  Park;  welcoming  all  new  light,  from  what¬ 
ever  source,  upon  the  text,  composition,  or  interpretation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  the  doctrines  thence  legitimately  resulting;  but  resisting  all 
baseless  theories,  and  rash  .speculations,  and,  in  general,  declining  to 
surrender  the  matured  and  well-e.stablished  eonvictiems  of  the  great  mass 
of  iutelligenl  evangelical  Christians,  exce])t  on  valid  evidence.” 

The  following  are  his  ijrincipal  contributions  to  the  Hihi.iotheca 
Sacra: — 

Theories  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  xviii.  724-770. 

Historic  Character  of  the  Pentateuch,  xx.  381-431. 

Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  xx.  799  855;  xxi.  495-550,  725-751. 

Present  Attitude  of  Ivvangelical  Christianity  towards  the  ITominent 
Pornis  of  Assault,  xxv.  152-184. 

The  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison,  xl.  333-373. 

Cheyne  on  the  P.salter,  xlix.  292-312. 

Novel  Bible  History,  liv.  383-3S6,  572-576,  160-164. 

KnoetePs  Homer,  liv.  688-699. 

Higher  Criticism  at  High-Water  Mark,  Iv.  656-692. 


